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__ Jr, but he’s really Captain Thomason 
of the United States Marines—at 
present captain of the Marine guard 
~ of the U. S. Flagship Rochester—for- 
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Héarsts INTERNATIONAL. “3? 


COGMOPOLITAN 


What a 
ighter! 


What a 
riter! 





HEN you first talk to him 
it’s hard to believe that 
he has lived and fought 
through the years of hell 


‘that he has. He’s about the most 


odest man I’ve ever known—and his 
ice is gentle and low, with the soft 
nflection of his own Texas border. 

His name is John W. Thomason, 


merly captain of Company C, 5th 

Marinés, Second Division, A. E. F. 
Some thirty United States divisions 

saw active service in France and every 


“man of every one of those divisions 


believes his own particular outfit was 
the fightingest unit of the whole Amer- 
ican Army. There was only one other 
accepted outfit—I mean generally ac- 
cepted as an equal by all the soldiers 
of all the outfits. That was the Marine 
Brigade of the Second Division. 

The Marines were only carrying out 
their great tradition—a tradition that 
stretches from the heights of Chapul- 
tepec to the sands of Tripoli—and 
through the tragic glory of Belleau 
Woods, Soissons, the Champagne and 
the Argonne. 

Captain Thomason fought through 
all this last. At Champagne on October 
3rd, 1918, fighting under the great 
one-armed French general, Gouraud, 
his company was shattered in three 
hours of fighting from 230 men to 17. 
“The Marines had landed and had 
the situation well in hand.” 

While he was fighting, the 
artist in the man was de- 
manding expression. (As a 
young man, he studied a 
year in the Art Students’ 

ague of New York.) And now, in 
tench and shell hole, with burnt 
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Captain John W. Thomason, Jr., 
author of “Fix Bayonets!’” 


Frazier 


matches, with stubs of pen- 
cils, he put down bits of ac- 
tion, of bravery, of death. 

Some of those battle- 
front sketches he still has, 
but he doesn’t need them 
—every detail is etched on 
the film of his memory 
deeper than on copper 
plates. 

For seven years he 
dreamed of those night- 
mare days and nights. 
Then suddenly he started 
writing about them and 
illustrating his tales with 
a pen that had been dipped 
in tears and blood. We 
are proud of the fact that 
hereafter these stories and 
pictures are to appear in 
this magazine. The first 
is in this issue. 

America has never had 
anyone quite like him. It 
is nO exaggeration to say 
he writes with the skill 
and heart and fire of Kip- 
ling. And he draws with 
the feeling and accuracy 
of our own great Frederick 
Remington. He knows far 
more of fighting than 
Richard Harding Davis 
or Stephen Crane. He is 
all of them in one. 

But first of all he’s a 
fighting man. He’d rather 
be a Marine officer roam- 
ing the world than Pres- 
ident. 

He can draw as well 
as he can write—and he 
can write as well as he 
can fight. 

And man! how he can 
fight! 
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HERE is no hunt like 
the hunt of man.” 
I did not remember 
the author of that line, 
nor was I at all certain that I 
quoted him correctly. To him, if 
he lives, or to his heirs and assigns 
if he has been gathered to the im- 
mortals, I offer my apologies for 
the misquotation. But I have 
given the gist of his statement, the 
substance of his philosophy. 

And what an understanding phil- 
osophy! I frequently marvel at 
these men of letters, and wonder where they acquire their out- 
look upon life. I imagine that the author whom I have quoted— 
again my apologies are tendered—is, or was, a fat, somewhat 
untidy old man, whose closest contact with adventure was 
through the medium of the daily newspaper; provided, always, 
that he lived in the era of the daily press. How could such a man, 
whose pulse had never been accelerated by anything more excit- 
ing than a waiter’s overcharge, know the elemental things of life? 
How do his fellows, husbands of drab wives, fathers of dull 
children, manage their spiritual emergence from the common- 
placeness of their flesh, their homes, their lives? Is it because 
in these men of the pen survives some long-dead ancestor, who 
strutted piratically through a score of bloody vears? 

But I am neither scientist nor philosopher; I am a crook, and 
the answer to such questions as I have propounded are unknown 
to me. Atyour service, ladies and gentlemen! Berry Baline, 
crook! 

Gentleman adventurer, I could call myself, I suppose, but 
to what end? If in the pursuit of my calling I have deceived 
thousands, be it known that I have never deceived myself. This, 


beyond recitals that may prove me to be not entirely devoid of 
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On the menu was scrawled: “Berry 
Baline invites death by remaining here,” 
“Who sent me the note?’ 1 whispered. 


physical courage, is the only compliment I shall pay myself in 
these pages. If it is shown that I possess a certain aptitude for 
my trade, let it not be assumed that I boast. A plumber may 
state that he has repaired a leaking pipe and is not thought a 
braggart; well, if I say that I have robbed a bank, believe me. 
I have but practised my profession. : 

But I cannot leave our fat friend at his typewriter—or did he 
write with a quill pen?—without amplifying his statement. There 
is always a corollary, and in this case it is: “There is no hunted 
like the hunted man.” 

There is the real thrill of life! The frightened stag has but to 
outspeed the dogs and find a haven. But the man who is ch 
cannot outspeed the telephone, the telegraph, the radio. The stag 
at bay may rend the hounds, but the man at bay knows that the 
fight is unending. The stag, having torn the hounds, may never 
be beset again. But the man, having successfully fought, knows 
that his victory merely means renewed and greater effort on 
part of other men. . 

But the very unending quality of the pursuit is what gives the 
quarry his thrill. At least, I speak for myself. There may be those 
in my profession who dread the chase; they should be salesmet 
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of nerve tonic and abandon careers for which they are unfitted. 
But even I, who glory in outwitting those who would limit my 
activities for the rest of my days, do not object to an occasional 
vacation. And, as I sat at the wheel of my two-seater Riat, 
musing.on the philosophy of my fat but unknown author, I 
sighed with faint relief. 

Certainly I had won a respite from the activities of the police, 
and it had taken ingenuity to gain the victory. My sigh changed 
toa chuckle as I looked back over the past fortnight. There had 

n the Casino at Deauville, and the offensive South American 
who had been so contemptuous of the stakes at the baccarat 
table, although everyone else thought them high enough. He 

loudly insisted that poker was a better game, and finally I 
Permitted myself to be inveigled into a game in his room at 


La Gatta 


the Normandie. There, despite his wealth, I learned that he was 
not averse to relying upon more than luck or skill at the game. 
Now, while I have no scruples in particular, I always prefer to 
select my clients—victims if you will—from among those whose 
honesty may be fairly questioned. 

My South American friend robbed me at poker; I robbed his 
room that night. But, unfortunately, he awakened and—recog 
nized me. I was forced to flee. By motor to Paris, where I re- 

moved my mustache; 
by another motor to 
Ostend; thence by 
boat to Dover; then 
the train to London 
and—disappearance. 
Now, in the two- 
seater Riat which I 
had purchased, with 
my face tanned by 
the wind and the 
occasional sun that 
peeps through the 
clouds in the South 
of England, with my 
mustache gone, I 
defied my South 
American himself to 
recognize the man 
whom he had seen 
only in evening dress. 
As for the police, 
they had had my 
description a score of 
times, and I had not 
been arrested yet. I felt comparatively safe. 

And I’d been enjoying myself. In my little car I’d 
motored to Bath; I’d gone on to Lynmouth, climbed great 
Porlock Hill and been entranced by the gorse and heather 
of Exmoor. I’d been to Ilfracombe and quaint Clovelly. 
Who in the world would think to find me in this sweet 
Devon country? I could have laughed aloud at the very 
thought. I had my ticket home, bought in the name of 
Berry Baline, and it was not as Berry Baline that the 
police knew me. On the day after tomorrow I would step 
aboard the tender at Southampton, sail down to the Isle 
of Wight, and board the Wilbert Gollin, that comfortable 
but unfashionable German liner which would be the last 
place in the world where Berry Baline, under whatever alias, 

would be sought. 

I had luncheon at the pleasant Bedford Arms, and thence 
had climbed steadily up to the heights of Dartmoor. Summer- 
time, at a thousand feet, gave way to acrisp fall. Again I saw the 
purple heather and the gorse, and the bleak moor stretching inter- 
minably in the distance. A couple of hundred miles to the north- 
east lay London, with its scurrying millions, but here was 
desolation. And there, down below me, was the link to London. 
Dartmoor Prison, grim, forbidding, terrible, where those who 
had sinned in the cities were immured. 

I could have taken another road and avoided the sight of the 
great jail, but a queer perversity, bravado perhaps, led me this 
way. I wanted to see the awesome pile erected forthe detention 
of such as myself; it flattered my vanity to know that I could pass 
beneath the very walls of this prison in safety. 

Then, suddenly, the great pile was blotted from my sight; the 
fog of Dartmoor, as famed as the fog of London, crept over the 
tors and down into the valleys. Blotted out was a pile of stones, 
laid by the Druids before Christ was born. How many heathen 
orgies had been enacted here, what victims laid beneath the 
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sacrificial knives! I felt a sudden chill that was not caused by the 
fog, nor by the sight of Dartmoor prison, but was evoked by 
visions of wild priests, creeping up behind me in the fog ... . 

Nerves, I told myself as I started my engine again. Not that 
I often had them, but they visited me frequently enough for me 
to recognize them. _I felt a sudden desire to get away from this 
neighborhood, and as I went by the fog-blanketed prison I might 
easily have attracted attention by my rate of speed. 

Once beyond the jail, in the higher reaches of the moor again, 
I slowed down. Panic is the one thing that men in my profession 
must fight, because panic renders one indiscreet, and cells are 
made for men of indiscretion. On a bridge that spanned the 
lovely River Dart I stopped. What a place for trout-fishing, if 
trout were here! How sweet and charming a scene, while five 
miles behind me lay the grim jail! 

I watched the little whirlpools form beneath the bridge, saw 
them start off gaily like living things, to be shattered on the first 
rock, to reform again below. A twig caught my fancy; to what 
strange places was it bound? Would it reach the sea, the lands 
. beyond? Then, as it rounded a bend in the stream, my eye 
rested upon something on the bank. 

It was white, and the white merged into something darker, and 
then lightened again. A human hand, the dark sleeve that hid 
the arm, and then—a face. 

I started my car and ran a hundred yards down the road. I 
had not been the victim of imagination. Here was a break in the 
low stone wall; chipped bits of cement upon the grass told of 
violent collision. And beyond, lying upon its side, was a small 
car, similar to my own, which at full speed had scaled the low 
wall. 

Descending from my machine I stepped across the wall, passed 
by the car, and saw, stretched between two trees, his right hand 
forward until his finger-tips almost touched the scurrying waters 
of the Dart, the body of a man. 

I could tell. the story as though I had seen the accident. A 
somewhat steep»descent rendered slippery by the fog, a skid, a 
leap of the low stone wall, an overturn, and—death. For, though 
his body was-warm to my gingerly touch, the man was dead. 
Perhaps only half an hour ago he had been vital with life; racing 
to some rendezvous with a pretty girl . . . I hoped she would 
never see his body, if there were a girl, because one side of his 
face was-crushed. In pitching from-the car he had struck a tree. 

His light overcoat was open and from an inner breast pocket 
protruded a wallet.. Believe ‘me, it was no ghoulish thought of 
robbing the dead that prompted my action. It was the impulse 
of kindliness, to learn who he was, that I might transmit the 
shocking news to those who held him dear. Of course, I had no 
right to touch the body; the English police could be trusted to 
inform his family. But I did not stop to think; a curiosity which 
was not idle but born of kindness, made me open the wallet. 

A little envelop, on which were stamped the words “Wilbert 
Gollin,” fell out. I opened it; within was a ticket entitling 
Johnson Craigie to all of cabin number twenty-six, on the sailing, 
day after tomorrow, from Southampton to New York. 


FELLOW passenger! ‘But for a slippery road he and I might 

have dined at the same table, might have been partners at 
bridge, might have bid against-each other for the same number 
in the daily pool. I glanced again at the side of his face that had 
escaped injury. A man of late youth, perhaps thirty; surely not 
much younger than my own thirty-five years. Hair brown like 
mine, too. -I think it was just at this moment that the idea which 
was to change my whole life sprang into my head. But I did 
not observe its entrance into my thoughts just vet. 

Kindly curiosity was now reinforced by that interest which all 
of us take in a fellow voyager. Even though this man would 
never take the voyage, my interest was more acutely aroused 
than before. I opened the wallet. 

Inside was a passport, wherein the Department of State 
vouched for the American citizenship of Johnson Craigie. I 
studied the photograph attached to the document. It was one 
of those vile pictures, unretouched, carelessly taken, which are 
always attached to passports. It might, I thought, pass for my 
own. You see, the idea was not merely born now; it was growing. 
I read the description below: ‘Eyes blue, nose straight, mouth 
medium, forehead high, hair brown, distinguishing marks—none.”’ 

And now the idea was a lusty child, screaming for attention. 
I glanced toward the road; no one was in sight. I dumped the 
contents of the wallet upon the ground. 

Fifty-odd pounds in English notes; an even thousand dollars 
in American bills, and nothing else. Well, Mr. Craigie had more 
left at the finish of his European tour than most Americans. 





Wolf’s Clothing 


No letters, no other papers save a receipted hotel bill from an 
inn at Maidstone dated today. I whistled. Mr. Craigie had in- 
vited accident if he had traveled from Maidstone to Dartmoor 
since morning. Yes, there was something else—a telegram from 
the Imperial Hotel, at Torquay, advising Mr. Craigie that 
room and bath would be at his disposal tonight. 

Johnson Craigie, of Wisdom, North Dakota, so the 
stated. I pursed my lips: If I only knew his profession , 
He had sailed from New Yorx on the City of Lyons on June 23rd. 
This was August 15th. He had been in France, Italy and 
England, so the visés on the passport told me. 

I glanced again at his car. It was a Riat two-seater; if the 
license plate on my car were transferred to his . . . Ig 
into the road and rode to the top of the hill down which I 
just descended. I looked in every direction; not a soul was 
stirring on the road that ran across the moor. I had at least 
fifteen minutes. ah 


F couRSE, I had eluded the police. But nothing is certain 
O in this world. Suppose, by some incalculable mischanee, the 
police had learned that Berry Baline was several other persons, all 
of whom were wanted by the police. Suppose that Berry Baline’s 
body was found, and in his pockets were little notes indicating 
that Berry Baline was those several other persons. In that 
event, search for Berry Baline, under his every alias, would 
eternally cease. 

I descended the hill at a pace that must have been equal to 
the fatal pace of the dead man. Before my car had fairly s 
I was out of it, shedding my coat as I did so. Twelve minutes 
later, reeling with nausea, I stepped into my car again, only now 
my machine bore the license plate of the car that had belonged 
to Johnson Craigie. And it was Berry Baline, even to Berry 
Baline’s shoes, that lay on the bank of the River Dart. My 
wallet, with my receipted hotel bills from Bath and Lynmouth 
and Ilfracombe, with my passport—the photograph cautiously 
blurred by earth, as though it had fallen from the wallet to the 
ground as the wallet fell from the dead man’s pocket—lay there 
too. ‘ ere . Sey epee ic. Ne 

I was taking a~chance, “a tremendous chancey=btt-B 
Baline and his aliases were becoming too well-knowH. 24 
worth ‘taking a chance, if. the taking would convincé:# 
of the world that I was dead. Of course, if on the Wilbert 
I encountered some acquaintance of Johnson Craigie, som 
who had crossed with him on the Lyons °.. 3 -Orsomm 
townsman from Wisdom, North: Dakota .:2;75 Whe 
have thought that a North Dakotan’ would. so= 
picked the best tailor in London? "These tweed 
me so well had been selected by a man who knew-whateeg 
man should wear, and one hardly suspects such work 
to be owned by a man from a little town in, North: 

I placed my suitcase in the luggage compartmiertizg 
turned car, and tossed Craigie’s bag into my machiné#41 
paost: 
















a little sigh of regret for the trunks, laden with the fashion- 
able English suitings, which would be waiting on, the South- 
ampton dock and which I might never claim. Then‘1: 

at my own callousness. A fellow countryman*had ‘died anid I was 
thinking of my lost trunks. But’ in my profésSion.one | nnot be 
soft-hearted. I could not think much of the’man who had died; 
I could think only of the man who had begun to live. “For, with 
all police pursuit of me ended, I would arrive in New York, 

off the name of Craigie, choose some other cognomen, and— 

a fresh start. : 

I drove to the nearest village, stopped at the police station, 
and said that I had seen an overturned car. I said that I had 
alighted and seen the body of a man. This was not bravado, 
The police, when they found the body, would note footprints of 
another man, and inquiry might be started, inquiry which I pre- 
ferred to smother at the start. . 

So I drove back to the scene of the tragedy, helped the coronet 
lift the body into the car, gave a detailed account of my own ind 
ing of the body, told who I was, and was permitted to go. 

I drove to Torquay, put up at the room reserved for Johnson 
Craigie, and next morning at breakfast read the London Post. 
And instantly I was glad of all that I had done. For, undernea 
the head-line, ““Tragedy in Devon,” I read the following interesting 
news: 

“Berry Baline, alias Mortimer Grant and Fred Shortt and other 
noms de guerre, an international crook, was killed yesterday om 
Dartmoor, when his motor-car overturned. Baline 
arrest by death, for he had been traced to Lynmouth and other 
resorts on the southern coast, and would have been cert 
arrested upon his arrival at Southampton tomorrow, for it Was 
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G Between the bars of the tune she hummed, the girl said: “Hide 
—I'll try to—keep them—out. Don’t leave—hotel watched.” 


known to the police that he had booked passage upon the Wilbert 
Go! Despite a clever escape from the French police, Scotland 
Yard had come upon traces of the criminal and, had he lived, it 
Would have been to die in jail. His offenses in France alone 
would have earned him fifty years in prison. 

His body was discovered by- an American gentleman, Mr. 
Johnson Craigie, who reported his find to the local police.” 

or a moment I had difficulty in stifling a scream. I had 
— myself so clever, so utterly beyond possibility of capture, 

t I had changed my identity merely as an added precaution. 


Now I was suddenly afraid of my masquerade, afraid to sail 
tomorrow, afraid of everything. But I pulled myself together. 
If I didn’t sail, inquiries might be instituted by the British police; 
my impersonation might be discovered. 

For the first time in many years I began to wish that I were a 
quiet, unambitious grocer in some sleepy village. The thrill of 
the hunted had become too acute to endure. 

Yesterday it had been in my heart to sneer at criminals who 
hated the thrill of the chase; now it was in my heart to under- 
stand and sympathize with them. : 

2 





‘What's eatin’ you?”’ the sailor snarled at me. 


Over my heavy English breakfast I made a sudden vow. If I 
landed safely in New York I’d quit! I’d run straight from now 
on; I’d be on the square. A sop to Cerberus, you say. Yes, but 
I meant it. And oddly, the vow quieted my ragged nerves 
instantly. 

A calm review of the situation convinced me that I-was in the 
most delicate position of my career. I had taken a step in the 
dark. Yet that step had aided me to avoid a trap for which I 
was headed; so that, rash as the procedure may have been, it was 
justified by the results so far. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. The assumption of the identity 
of Johnson Craigie had earned me the penny of temporary 


freedom; its continued assumption was the only way I saw of 
24 


‘Losin’ your nerve, eh?’ He was the 


earning permanent release from the pursuit of the police. Also, 
there is a streak of stubbornness in me; I like to go through with 
whatever I have started. This, added to a somewhat su 
tious faith in my lucky star, resolved any wavering doubts. 

I was Johnson Craigie, of Wisdom, North Dakota. Alll right; 
let anyone prove otherwise. In the privacy of my bedroom m 
Imperial Hotel I studied Craigie’s signature on his passport. 
have no particular gift with the pen, but an hour’s practise ma@ 
me believe that I had mastered the trick of reproducing 
signature. I wished that I had thought of this last night, whea 
I registered at the hotel; for in the guest book down-stairs wa 
Johnson Craigie’s name written in Berry Baline’s handwrititg 
However, no one in the hotel had seen my passport, oF 



































sort who might be expected to follow a word with the thrust of a knife. 


know that the signature on the passport differed from the 
signature on the register. 

d taken from my own wallet all the money I possessed, and 
th was glad that I had not invested in express checks. It 
ee have been difficult for Johnson Craigie to cash checks 
pes “ oy to Berry Baline. I hope that it is unnecessary for me 
a e eet in my own purse, left by Craigie’s body, was all the 

y that had been in Craigie’s pocket-book. I had robbed the 
= of his name but I had not touched his money. 

Teporter from a local newspaper called upon me just as I was 
told te the hotel, and I repeated to him the tale I had yesterday 
a sh Police. There was no reason on earth why the newspaper 

Ould doubt my story, yet I felt a certain elation as he 


“Hide it, you fool!’’ he whispered. 


unquestioningly accepted my tale. His utter belief bolstered up my 
courage, and it was with almost a high heart that I left Torquay 
a couple of hours after I had breakfasted. 

That evening I stopped at the Branksome Tower Hotel in 
Bournemouth. The polite manageress read my signature and her 
eyes lighted with interest. This time my-signature was a careful 
imitation of Craigie’s. 

“Shocking accident on Dartmoor, Mr. Craigie,” she said. 

I nodded assent. 

She sighed. ‘Poor chap; perhaps he’s better off dead.” 

I have received many blows in my life, but nothing that 
affected me so profoundly as the words of this woman. Berry 
Baline, in her eyes, was better dead (Continued on page "a 
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Illustrations by Dalton Stevens 


HERE were the hotel lobbies; they roared and spun like 
whirlpools with the crowds that were in them. But the 
streets outside were more like mill-races, and the exits 
from the railroad stations became flumes down which 
all morning and all afternoon the living torrents unceasingly had 
poured. Every main crossing was in a twist of opposing currents. 
Overhead, on cornices and across window-ledges and against 
house fronts and on ropes which passed above the roadway from 
one building to another, hung buntings and flags and streamers, 
the prevalent colors being red and white; 
and also many great goggle-eyed and be- 
whiskered portraits of dead warriors done on 
sail-cloth in the best styles of two schools— 
sign-painting and election-bannering. 

Numbers of brass bands marched to and 
fro, playing this, that and the next ap- 
propriate air, but when in doubt playing 
“Dixie”; and the musicians waded knee- 
deep through an accumulating wreckage oc! 
abandoned consonants—softly dropped g’s, 
discarded r’s. In short, the United Con- 
federate Veterans were holding their an- 
nual reunion, this being the 
evening of the opening day. 

For absolute proof that 

this really was a reunion of 
this kind, there was visible 
here and there a veteran. 
His average age was eighty- 
three years and some odd 
months. He was feeble or 
he was halt or sometimes 
he was purblind. Rarely 
did he carry his years and 
his frame straight. 

He was very near to 
being swept away and 
drowned in a vast and fra- 
grant sea of gracious, chat- 
tering femininity. His 
daughters and his grand- 
daughters and his nieces 
and his youngest sisters 
and very rarely, his wife — 
they collectively were as ten to one against him. 
They were the sponsors and the maids of honor 
and the matrons of honor and the chaperons; they 
represented such-and-such a camp or such-and- 
such a state, wearing flowing badges to. attest their 
queenly distinctions; wearing, also, white summery 
gowns with touches of red. But the older women 
nearly always were in black. 

Here and there moved the Amazonian figure of 
one among them who had decked herself for this 
great occasion in a gray uniform with bullet but- 
tons of brass in twin rows down the front of the 
jacket and with a soldier cap on her bobbed hair— 
nearly always it was bobbed—and gold braid at the 
seams of her short walking skirt. A crafty stylist 
even had thought out the added touches of epaulets 
for her straight shoulders and a pair of black 
cavalry boots; and she went about much admired 
by herself and the rest. You see, it was like this: 
In the days when there were many of them, the veterans had 
shared their reunions with their women. Now that they were so 
few and so weakly, their women were letting the veterans share 
26 
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the reunions with them. It was very much like this—a gorgeous 

social event, the whole South participating, with sentiment for 

its half-erased background, with the nemories of a war that 

ended nearly sixty years before for its fainting, fading excuse: 

with the splendid promise of balls and parties and receptions 

and flirting and love-making and match-making for its assembly 
call to the campaigning, rampaging young of the species. 

Only over by the river at the big yellow pine auditorium did the 

puny veteran element yet hold its own against the dominant 

attendant tides of the newer generations of its 

descendants. “General Van Brunk of Texas, 

honored head of the Trans-Mississippi De- 

partment, will now present the important re- 

port of the Committee on History,” the 

octogenarian commander-in-chief was an- 


nouncing to thosefif- 
teen hundred white 
heads that m0 
before him like # 
much ripened cotto# 
in the bolls. 50 
General Van B 
holding the type 
written fruitage of one year’s hard work in his palsied 

took the platform and cleared a shrunken throat and began. 
But just then the members of the Orphan Brigade of Kentucky 
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G, ‘You look like a 
good man to me,”’ 
said thelady. *‘So, 
Mr. Braswell, 
right here is where 
you camp.”’ 


—thirty-two of them, no less— 
marched down the middle aisle with 
a fife-and-drum corps at their head 
and a color-bearer bearing a tattered 


rag on a scarred staff, and everybody rose up shakily to give the 
Rebel yell, and nobody, not even General Van Brunk, ever 
heard a word of General Van. Brunk’s report. It was ordered 
spread upon the minutes, though, while the commander-in-chief 


th 


stood up there with his arms outstretched and wept a welcome to 
€ straggly incoming column. He was an Orphan himself. 


The proceedings were proceeding according to custom. The 


orator chosen to deliver the 


time of it when his hour came next day. 


annual oration would have an easy 
“Comrades of my 


anes,” he would say and they would applaud for five minutes. 
€ would mention Jackson and they would whoop for seven 


minutes; mention Lee and 
that would mean ten min- 
utes of the same. And 
so on. 
At a quarter to ten a 
certain portly churchman 
—lately a chaplain with 
the A.E.F.—who by in- 
vitation had come down 
from Minneapolis to bear 
an affectionate message to 
these old men in behalf of 
the American Legion, 
wormed his way out of a 
side door of the auditorium, 
his job done. Inside his 
black garments he was per- 
re spiring heavily. The air of 
the packed hall had been 
steaming hot. He stood for a 
minute on the sidewalk, grateful for 
the cooling wind of the May night 
and trying to decide whether he 
ought to turn east or west to get 
. back to his hotel. He was a bishop 
“of the Episcopal Church and he had 
“ the bishop’s look and manner. On 
his arm he felt a bony clutch, like 
the clutch of a parrot’s foot. 

A bent shell of a man was along- 
side him; it was this shell had 
fastened its skeleton fingers upon 
his sleeve. Out of a head that was 
just a skull with a brown hard skin 
stretched over it, a pair of filmed 
eyes looked up into his face, and 
from behind an ambush of dense 
white whiskers came a piping voice. 

“Howdy, son.” 

The bishop was startled and secretly amused. He was used 
to being called “Father’”—i{requently his collar and vest deceived 
Roman Catholics—but he couldn’t remember when anyone 
had addressed him as “‘son.”’ 

“Good evening, sir,” he answered. 

“Son,” quavered the other—he must be all of ninety, the bis- 
hop decided—“‘say, son, I heared you back thar—part of whut you 
said. You done fust-rate—yep, fust-rate, fur a Yankee. You air 
a Yankee, ain’t you?” 

“Well, I was born in Nebraska, but I live now in Minnesota,” 
said the bishop. 

“That so? Well, I’m an Alabama boy!” 

All at once the bishop ceased to be amused. As the talon re- 
leased its fumbling hold on him and the remnant tottered away, 
the bishop’s right arm came up smartly but involuntarily in a 
military salute. 

“He calls himself a boy!” quoth the bishop, addressing no one 
in particular. “I know now why they fought four years down 
here against such odds!” 

Suddenly he was prouder than ever of being an American. And 
he, a stranger to these parts, felt the pathos of it all—the pathos 
of age and decrepjtude, the pathos of the thronging shadows of 
an heroic Lost Cause, the gallant pathos of these defeated men 
who even now at their time of life would never admit théy had 
been defeated—these things, thrown out in relief against this 
screen of blering brass and pretty young girls and socially 
ambitious mothers and general hullabaloo. ; 

; 





GI ain’t never going to forget you,’’ Mr. Braswell told Miss Sissie. 


ed 


you'd been my cwn daughter, you couldn’t ’a’ treated me any nicer.’’ 


But this story, such as it is, is not concerned with this particular 
reunion so much as it is concerned with the reactions to the 
reunion of one surviving Confederate who attended it. He was 
not an imported orator nor a thwarted deliverer of historical re- 
ports, nor yet the commander of some phantom division whose 
main camp ground now was a cemetery. He was still what he 
had been back yonder in ’65—a high private of the rear rank. He 
was fond of saying so. 

With him, this was one favorite little joke which never 
staled. 
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He was a very weary high private as he trudged along. Aa 
exceedingly young and very sleepy Boy Scout was his guide 
striving to keep in stride with him. First the old man would tote 
his small valise, then the Scout would take it over for a spell. 

They had ridden together on a street-car. At a corner whit 
the guide thought must be their corner, they got off. They wet 
entering an outlying part of the city, that much was certain, at 
least. The last high-dangled example of the art preservative 
practised by local masters of outdoor advertising service—it WS 
labeled with the name of President Jefferson Davis, sc it must 





‘of President Davis—was swinging aloft far behind 

Those thin broken sounds of distant band-music no longer 

o their ears. The houses were getting scarcer, getting to 

her apart. They stumbled in the darkness across railroad 

5 thence passed on through a sort of tunnel that was as 

Mick inside as a pocket.. When they came out from under the 

savert. they found themselves in a desert so far as stirring life 
> 


you're not lost, sonny?” asked the old man for the 
cond or third tinte. 
#No,'suh, I think not.” But the youngster’s tone had lost its 
sp manful conviction. ‘It oughter be right down this way 
gmewhere. I guess we'll strike it soon.” 
Bethey went ahead. The veteran’s trudge became a shamble. 
sout’s step became a drowsy stagger. That Scout was grow- 
tired.in his legs; they were such short legs. He had been 
since Breakfast time and it must be nearly eleven o’clock 
wm ” 
‘Tt was-the high private’s turn to carry the grip. He halted and 
lit it down to-ease his cramped hand and to breathe. His com- 
0 igd with a bump against the telephone pole and gave 
grunt. 
efe, little pardner,” said the old man, ‘“‘you act like to 
you're mighty near played out. Whereabouts do you live?” 
lea 1 Over—ovet—on the other side of town from here.” 
spoke between jaw-stretching yawns. ‘That car-line 
here goes right past our house though.” “His voice was very 
as he said that last. 
ell: you what, then. It’d be wrong to keep you up any 
and me over that piece of paper with the name and the 
# and all on it, and then you put out for home and get 
self a good night’s rest. By myself I’ll be shore to locate the 
Digge-we're hunting for. Anyway, you’ve done enough good 
deeds for one day.” 
‘Amat Scout might be sleepy, but sleepy or not he had a bounden 
ace to perform and would have so stated. But the veteran 
rt those plucky semiconscious protests of his, and being 
ed, the boy surrendered a scrap of cardboard and bade his 
ige. good-by and good night and set out on his return to 


ind studied the scribbled face of the card. Immediately 
is head“a street-marker showed on the lamp-post where 
gvould faiiton it, and next he looked up and spelled out 

¢ thers,* He merely was reconfirming a fact already 


' hy the right street,” he said to himself. “But 
——which-a-way is the right house? The thing for 
‘1, is to roust up somebody and ask—if I can find 


. 
Ww 
et. 


ALLY opposite, he made out the square bulk of a 

LY sizable two-story structure. It must be a dwelling, for it had 

it of lawii in front of it; it must be tenanted because a patchy 

Mish crescent of illumination made outlines for a transom above 

gor’ Maybe somebody over there might be smart enough to 

twhat he wanted to know. 

ae went across, moving very slowly, and toiled up a flight of 

Steps. “ There were’ only four of the steps; he would have 

shis oath there were a full dozen of them. He fumbled at 
Geor-jamb until he found a knocker. 

fp his knocking the response was immediate. From the inner 


A middle-aged tall woman, who was dressed, so the stranger 
decided, as though expecting stylish company, appeared now at 
the door and above the servant’s shoulder eyed him appraisingly. 
He tried to tell her his mission, but his voice weakened on him 
_ trailed off. He caught at the door-casing; suddenly he felt 

izzy. 

The white woman elbowed the black one aside. She caught him 
about the waist. 

“Come on in,” she ordered. ‘Get out of the. way, can’t you, 
Pansy?” She threw this second command at her maid. “Don’t 
you see he’s about ready to drop? Pick up his valise. There, 
that’s it, Mister. Just put your weight on me.” 

She half lifted him across the threshold and eased him down 
upon a sofa in the hall. The negress at once closed and barred 
the door. 

“Run make some hot coffee,’ her employer bade her. ‘Or 
maybe you’d rather have a little liquor? I’ve got plenty inthe 
house.” She addressed the slumped intruder. 

“Nome, I never touch anything strong. But I reckin a cup of 
coffee would taste good to me—if I’m not putting you out too 
much? You'll please have to excuse me, ma’am, for breaking 
in on you this way, but I——”’, Remembering his manners, he 
got his hat off in a little flurry of confusion. 

“Where were you trying to get to?” 


1TH difficulty he brought his card forth from his pocket 
y y and she took it from him and read what was written 
upon it. 

“You’re a good long two miles and a half from where you be- 
long,” she told him sharply. 

“But ain’t this Bonaventure Avenue?” 

“Yes, North Bonaventure. You came out Lawes Drive, didn’t 
you?—the wide street where the trolley-line is? Well, you should 
have gone south when you turned off. Instead of that you came 
north. These people’’—she consulted the card again—‘Phillip- 
son or whatever the name is—are they friends of yours?” 

“Well, yes, ma’am, and nome. I’ve'never met them: But 
they’re taking in one old soldier during the reunion, the hotels 
and the boarding-houses and all being so full up. And a gentle- 
man at Tennessee Headquarters—that’s my headquarters; 
ma’am—he gave me that card and sent me there.” 

“Send you alone?” Her angular shoulders, bare above a low- 
cut evening gown, shrugged impatiently. 

“Oh, nome, one of these here little Boy Scouts he came with 
me to show me the way. You see, ma’am,’it’s rightly my own 
fault, not being all settled before dark. But I didn’t-get in on’the 
steam-cars till about six o’clock this evening and I didn’t want to 
miss the opening session at the big hall.* So I went right there, 
packing my baggage along with me, just as soon as I’d got mea 
snack of supper, me not wanting to miss anything, as I was saying 
to you, ma’am. Then when the speechmaking and all was over, 
me and this little Boy Scout—he’d stayed right along with me at 
the hall—we put out to find where I was to stay. But'he couldn’t 
hardly drag one foot behind the other. Poor little wore-out 
fellow, I.reckin he’d been running around all day. So'a-few 
minutes ago I made him go on home, me figuring I could find: the 
house my own self. ~And—well, here I ai;‘ma’am, imposing on 
your kindness and mighty sorry to do it,-too:” Fi 

“Never mind that part of it.” 23" 

“But just as soon as I can get a dram of hot coffee in me I ‘ex- 


« pect I’ll feel stronger and then I’ll be shoving along-and not 


worrying you any more. I reckin that long train ride and the 
excitement and everything must ’a’ took it out of me, some way. 


There was a time when it wouldn’t have bothered me at all—not 
a bit. Still, I'll have to confess I’m getting along, ma’am. I'll 
be eighty-two this coming ninth of August.” 

“Listen to me: You’re not going to stir another inch tonight. 
You stay right here and tomorrow morning I’ll decide myself 
whether you're fit to go trapesing off across to the other side of 
town.” 

“Oh, ma’am, I couldn’t do that!” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“But, ma’am, are you taking in any visitors during the 
reunion?” 

“T wasn’t aiming to.” Her voice was grim. 
now to do that very little thing, whether or no.” 

“But honest, now—I ” He scuffled with his tired feet. 
“Tt’s mighty good and mighty sweet of you, ma’am, but Id hate 
to-impose on you like that.” 

“No imposition. There’re five spare bedrooms in this house— 
and nobody in any of them. And nobody going to be in any of 
them, either, while you’re here—except (Continued on page I 33) 


side there was the scraping sound as of a heavy bolt being with- 
drawn. Next a lock clicked, and then discreetly, almost cau- 
tiously, the door opened a few inches and the face of a negro girl 
Was revealed to him in the dim glow of a heavily hooded light 
burning behind her in the entry hall. She squinted hard at him. 

Whut you want yere this time o’ night, mista?” she demanded. 
Her manner was not hospitable; it bordered on the suspicious. 

ml m looking for an address,” he began. 
-Dis can’t be it.” 

I know that. But I thought maybe somebody here might 
help direct me.” Frorn his growing exhaustion the intruder 
fairly Was panting. “I’m sort of lost.” 

“Oh, so tha’s it? Wait a minute, then.” Still holding the door 
Ngnuly ajar, she called rearward over her shoulder: ‘Miss 
Sissie! Oh, Miss Sissie!” 

«What is it?” The answer came from back of her. 

They’s a ole, kinder feebled-up lookin’ w’ite gen’elman out 
yete wich he think he’s lost his way.” 

Wait, I’ll come talk to him.” 


“But I’m fixing 








HE flank company of the First Battalion, 5th Marines, 

came, at length and after various adventures, to rest in 

the Vierzy Ravine. A few kilometers forward the battle 

of Soissons roared into the afternoon of its second day, 
the roth of July, 1918. The flank company, now something under 
a hundred men, was very tired and extremely cross, and hungry 
beyond anything in its wide experience. 

“Th’ Lootenant passed the word we’d wait here till the galleys 
get up——”’ 

“Yeh—seen a battalion runner; he said they was somewhere 
around, but lost as usual. An’ here we sit # 

“Somethin’ to be said for trenches—you don’t have to go so 
many places—my dogs is wore off clean to my knees. Open 
warfare——”’ 

“Some of you animals are sure hard to please,” said Sergeant 
Cannon sadly. ‘Down in those swell Verdun trenches, you guys 
was all moanin’ because you couldn’t get Heine in the open, like— 
now you’ve got him in the open, an’ you growl just the same.” 

The mission of the flank company 
in the attack that started the morn- 
ing before had been combat liaison 
—that is, to keep contact between 
the flank of the Second American 
Division—regular army and United 
States Marines—and the First Mo- 
roccan Division of Mangin’s French 
X. Army on their left. The detail had 
not been exacting, except that it had 
involved a lot of distance. The 
Senegalese and North Africans of 
the Moroccan Division operated to 
the entire approval of the critical 
5th Marines. Together, on the track 
of a hurricane of artillery that shook 
the world and made the dim Villers- 
Cotteréts forest a hell of flashing fires 
and smoky thunder, they had poured over the Boche forward 
positions, long French bayonets and broad American bayonets 
flickering together in the red light of the shells. 

Drawn a little apart some places, and all furiously mingled 
elsewhere, they had shot and stabbed across the echeloned 
machine guns and the wire and the rifles that held the woods. 
Bursting through into open wheat and sunlight, they suffered 
alike from the cross-fire that came out of the Vierzy Ravine, and 
they had followed—Senegalese calling on Allah and Marines 
swearing and yelling—the tanks that opened the way into that 
place. They had swept on to the final objective beyond Vierzy, 
and established their lines, and come out when their job was ac- 
complished. Now they lay on the fringes of the fight, still in con- 
tact, sodden with weariness, waiting for what the gods might 
send. 

Up forward, the war went on, with a great orchestration of 
un; monotone of machine guns, hysterical crackle of rifles, 
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drumming of field batteries, and the roar and rumble of heavy 
shells. Other troops of the Second Division, French Colonials of 
Mangin’s assault army, and the First American Division, all 
battered into the collapsing face of the Marne Salient. From 
Soissons south the fighting was bitter; Boche reserves were flow- 
ing in from the Rheims country, and a desperate German general 
held up his crumbling flank with one hand, while with the other 
he plucked troops and guns, now threatened with disaster, from 
Chateau Thierry and the Marne valley to the south and west. 

But the troops resting around the Vierzy Ravine were not con- 
cerned with these things. This ravine had been, for some hours 
on the 18th of July, an interesting place. There were Boche sup- 
port troops in it, and broken units from the woods had reformed 
there and fought. It angled from the wheat in front of the woods 
across to the right, towards the town. The dead were very thick 
as you approached it; they lay together in German Feld-griu, 
American khaki, and the mustard-colored uniforms of the 
Moroccan Division. Within, in the’ ravine, the shells had 
wrought terribly; there was wreckage of horse batteries and motor 
transportation caught on the move, and pitiful wreckage of men, 
flung grotesquely here and yonder. Then tanks and rifles and 
bayonets had come into it; the old Boche died very hard in the 
Vierzy Ravine. Later, wounded men had crawled or been car 
ried to its shelter. There had been a German dressing station 
under a cliff where a cave was, and 
a red-headed surgeon of the gth In- 
fantry had taken it over complete, 
with German doctors, and 
acres of casualties for thirty hours 
or so. 

The afternoon of the 18th, Boche 
planes had bombed it furiously, and 
Boche heavies plastered it from end 
to end with 220 millimeter shell. 
Then the battle rolled on, and the 
Boche became too gravely concerti 
about his immediate front to give 
attention to the approaches. Now 
the Vierzy Ravine was a sort of back- 
wash of the war, into which drew 
melancholy drift of wounded mep, 
gassed men, prisoners, and e 
troops who had gone to the far edge of human endurance. 

The flank company of the sth settled into holes and r 
things morosely. They had come a long way, very ard : 
They had fought a battle, and done odd jobs, bringing in w 
and digging and so forth after that, and they had not eaten. 
had last seen their galleys and had a formal meal the forenoon 
July 16th; the messmen had slammed out beans, packed up! 
departed by another road—at least, no man saw them, Sine 
then, the company, its iron rations expended, had cadged off 
French outfits and searched the knapsacks of Boche casi 
These yielded an infrequent sausage and occasional little 
cylinders of honey, and much black Kriegsbrot—sustained lf 
but nothing else. The lieutenant commanding the company ¥ 
hungrier than anybody; he rubbed his lean stomach and listened 
to his men curse the war. : 

Some of them slept. An unshaven marine with a dirty face and 
a bright dent in his helmet scratched himself and said: 
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“Damn all mess sergeants! Them Senegalese 
goons over there, they’ve et twicet today. Smelt it, 
over all these stiffs——”’ 

“Yeh. These Frogs won’t fight wit’out chow. 
Iwas over there. It’s a kinda mutton stew. I 
scoffed some before they run me off.” 

“Frogs been in the war longer’n we have. We'll 

t that way—such as last it out. Say—them 

lese is bon fighters! Never thought a nigger’d 
fight—but did you see ’em in the woods?” 

“Boy, howdy! The way they walked into the ole Boche with 
they knives! An’ I saw one cuttin’ the ears off a Heine he got 
with his bay’net——’”’ 

“Rather fight any troops I ever saw than them niggers—got to 
kill em to stop ’em.” 

“Well, they ain’t like any niggers I ever saw. They’s built 
like a destroyer—long an’ sharp—rangy cusses. Haven’t got 
flat noses an’ gourd-heads like a cawn-fiel’ nigger down South.” 

“Th’ Lootenant says they ain’t niggers, exactly. Says they got 
alot of Bedou-win or something in ’em. They all these here 
Mohammedans. B’lieve in Allah. B’lieve if they get killed they 

straight to Heaven—hear ’em yellin’ ‘Allah’ in that strong point 
gaa the woods—you know—past where little Tritt got 


“Don’t know what they was yellin’, but it sounded dangerous, 
Till tell the cock-eyed world! Man, they’re nasty fighters—tell 
you what I saw——’” 

"Yeh, they fit,” said Sergeant Robert Slover, whose sleeve 
now interested abundant flies where he had wiped his bayonet on 
it, “We all fit. But when in hell do we eat?” 


HERE was a commotion down the ravine, from the direction 
of Vierzy. Somebody caught a magic word. 
‘Lootenant, sir, that looks like our galleys yonder 
Itwas. They came, ration carts and rolling kitchens, the mules 

, the men hot and panting. The company mess sergeant, 
anold-time marine of Polish extraction, with a three-days’ beard 
and the harassed air mess sergeants always have, clumped up 
and saluted. 

‘Report for orders, sir. Bad time gettin’ here. Since we left 

0 tte, sir, we——”” 

All right! All right! Why haven’t you got a fire in that 
buzzicot? You can have a fire, movin’. Don’t you know when 
these men ate last?” 

Sir, we got bum sailin’ orders an’ stood into that town yonder. 

ey wuz shellin’ the road, but we didn’t lose no mules—only 
couple messmen. Then they sent us out here, an’ they was still 

’ the road, an’ we come right along, makin’ knots, an’ the 
hres kinder jolted out. But I can light off one right away——” 

Don’t stand here wind-jammin’—always were a sea-lawyer. 
istle some chow. What you got?” 

Well, sir, we got some rice, mostly, an’ some coffee, an’ there’s 
afew cans of corn bill but not enough to issue. I reckon I can 
cook up a sort of slum, sir. Only, about them two messmen 
What's casualties—can I get two x 

You traded that corn bill for cognac somewhere, an’ then 

all the cognac—I know you!” said the Lieutenant bitterly. 
watt Sergeant Cannon I said to give you a man—now get under 
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All this was highly unjust 
to the galley force and the 
supply people, who are as 
: well-intentioned and _hard- 
working files as ever lived. But hungry men are not reasonable. 

The mess sergeant bustled off. ‘“Lieutenant’s got a terrible 
grouch. Better get some coffee into him.” 

The galley—with a pair of new shrapnel holes in the pipe, 
proudly displayed by the cook—smoked up. The men got out 
mess kits and waited, resigned and patient like all good soldiers 
who trust in God and the quartermaster. “‘Ain’t it jus’ like a 
damn Q. M. to send up rice when you need quick chow?” 

The Lieutenant reclined against a rock and tried to doze. 
When you connected up with your rations again, things weren’t 
so bad. Thinking it over, it had been a don fight, though not so 
good today, judging from the 6th Regiment casualties coming 
back—a lot of them. You never knew much about a fight until 
afterwards; this one should be worth studying . . . “Looked 
like a perfect surprise, from where we sat. And I’m glad to 
have seen that Senegalese outfit in action. Very worthy men. 
Never saw many niggers down home that would fight—but this 
outfit—they’re different . . .” 

There was a racket, and the mess sergeant came, so mad that 
he couldn’t swear. He propelled before him a tall, sullen soldier 
in the uniform of the Moroccan Division, a hard-looking darky 
with an outthrust lip and rolling, angry eyes. In each paw the 
fellow clutched a tin of corned beef, and his musette bag bulged 
on his hip. The mess sergeant had him by the collar and the arm, 
and several of the galley force attended, with weapons in their 
hands. The mess sergeant halted his captive violently, and spoke: 

“Sorry to disturb the Lootenant, but ? 

“Oh, hell—can’t a man shut his eyes? All right, what is it 
now?” The Lieutenant sat up. ‘What the devil you doin’ with 
that Senegalese? You know orders are to have no foolishness 
with these Frogs.” 

“Sir, we’re gettin’ a sort of slum ready, like the Lootenant 
ordered, for the comp’ny, which the comp’ny hasn’t had no chow 
they tell me since two days before yestiddy, which we’re gettin’ 
ready as fast as we can, what with that new guy Sergeant Cannon 
give me in place of two messmen we got bumped off on the road, 
and——” 

“Yes, yes—I know all that. 
doin’ with that Senegalese?” 

The mess sergeant loved to present a report decently and in 
order, with all the facts duly marshaled; but he knew when to 
humor an officer. He drew a long breath and started over, with 
less gusto. “Yes, sir. It was like this, sir: I just found this 
nigger in my ration cart. He’s walkin’ off with our corn bill which 
we haven’t got more’n enough to go with this slum we’re cookin’ 
up. Had his musette bag full an’ a can in each hand—look at it, 
sir. I started to kill him, but rememberin’ your order, sir, not to 
have no foolishness with these here Frog outfits, I brought him 
up to the Lootenant. We can just take him off and shoot _— 





I want to know, what are you 

























quiet like, if the Lootenant wants.” The mess sergeant cast his 
eyes around, looking for a seemly place. 

“Stealin’ my corn bill, hey? Lordamighty!” The Lieutenant 
breathed through his nose and searched his soul for adequate 
expressions. He knew a little French, but that language wasn’t 
violent enough. He launched into the idiom of his native South. 
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“Why, you damn’ ornery black son of a—— 

The angry face under the French helmet relaxed, lighted up, 
and split in a white-toothed grin. “Why, boss—Lawd, sah, is 
you from the Souf?” 

The Lieutenant stopped midway in a searing passage. It was 
a long time since he had heard the gentle, drawling darky speech 
of the land where he was born. He said mildly, “Of course I’m 
from the South. What’s it to you, damn your eyes?” 

“Why, bless Gawd, sah—Ah’m from Galveston, Texas, my 
ownself—yessah, Galveston, Texas!”’ 


T 1s a far cry from that white city that drowses by the Gulf to 
I Soissons fight, but service in the Marines had cured the Lieu- 
tenant of being surprised at anything. 

“Let this man go, Mess Sergeant; I think he’s a friend of mine. 
All right—you heard me. Boy—just give that corn bill back to 
the mess sergeant; you know a man don’t steal chickens close to 
home. Now, what are you doin’ in that uniform? I know 
Galveston mighty well. Sort of raised there.” 

Profoundly stricken, the mess sergeant unhanded his man. If 
he hadn’t seen it, he wouldn’t have believed it. He retired with 
his corn bill and his messman, growling, ‘‘Must be the Lootenant’s 
light-headed from not havin’ his ration in so long. Or maybe it’s 
this here shell-shock. Damn’ if I eversaw .. .” 

The big negro pulled his blouse back into shape and shook him- 
self; you observed that he had a high, soldierly look. ‘Sho’ is a 
rough-talkin’ w’ite man! Cap’n, sah, is dat a Bull Dur’m cigaret? 
Thankee, sah.” He rolled one adroitly, had out a briguet, and 
inhaled luxuriously. ‘Cap’n, sah, if Ah’d knowed you was home 
folks, Ah never would have gone round dat ole wagon—nossah! 
Thought dey was jus’ w’ite trash, like. How’d Ah git heah? 
You never heared teil such a thing in all yo’ bawn days—Ah 
never did, either—but heah Ah is—sho’! 

“You ’member, sah, some yeahs back, it’s a right hahd yeah 
on us stevedoh boys at Galveston? Sho’ was; ships quit comin’, 
they warn’t no cotton movin’, us dam-neah stahved. 

“Atter w’ile, we heahs they’s a wah on; dey was some talk of 
it in Galveston; but us stevedohs we jus’ figgered it was w’ite 
folks doin’s, and we never paid no ’tention, special. But things 
git powerful tight on de water-front. Ah don’t eat reg’lar a-tall! 
Den one o’ dese cattle boats come in, what handles mules. De 
mules stahts comin’, an’ befo’ Gawd, Ah never knew dere was so 
many mules in de worl’! We loads ’em on de cattle boat, an’ de 
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Cap’n say he want some boys what 
ain’t skeered of mules to take cyah 
of de mules on de boat.” 

Yes—one remembered. In Texas 
that year the cotton crop rotted on 
the stalk because it was cheaper to 
let it rot than to pick and gin it 
And presently came officers of the 
French and British services, buying 
horses and mules . . . 

“De pay was good, an’ Ah kinder 
has a itchin’ foot anyway, an’ like 
Ah say, Ah ain’t been eatin’ reg’lar, 
So Ah goes along. 

“We sails, an’ Ah gets me a 
misery in mah belly an’ can’t eat 
no grub, but Ah gets over it. Finely, 
we gets to a place dey call Mair-say 
—dat’s it—Mair-say. It’s a bigger 
town dan Galveston, but de folks is 
funny folks. All de mules gits off 
de ship, an’ de Cap’n he take me 
asho’ to ca’hy he bag for ’im. W’en 
he git to de ho-tel, he tell me to go 
on back to de ship or de paterollers 
- git me. Sho’ nuff, dey’s a slew o’ 
sogers aroun’. Well, Ah stahts, but 
Ah been powerful dry on dat ship, 
» an’ Ah stops to git me a little dram— 
some of dis coon-yac. Cap'n, is you 
ever tried dat coon-yac? It sho’ is 
noble booze! Den Ah gits me some 
mo’ coon-yac, an’ Ah don’ feel so 
lonesome. Ah steps aroun’ to see de town. 

“Ah sees a colored man, like me, standin’ on de corneh. He's 
got on de nobles’ clo’es you evah seed in your life. Dressed up 
jus’ like a lodge membah. He’s got on a little red hat widout no 
brim, an’ a little blue jacket, an’ a red sash, and gre’t big red 
pants, all baggy-like. Ah ask him what he b’long to. Ah says to 
mahself, if Ah can git a suit like that, sho’ will knock dem Galves- 
ton niggers dead! Well, he don’ say nothin’. Fust-off, Ah thinks 
he jus’ uppity, because of he pants maybe, but de fac’ was, he was 
jus’ plain ignerunt. He’s one of dese French niggers, frum 
Africa, an’ he ain’t never learn to talk mah talk. 

“Then Ah say somethin’ ’bout coon-yac, ’cause Ah’m stickin’ 
wid them pants, an’ he know coon-yac all right. We go ina 
s’loon, an’ we has some. They’s a man in there what ask me 
what Ah want. Ah tell him Ah like them pants. He laff fit to 
kill, an’ he say he fix it up. Well, we drinks right smaht coon- 
yac, an’ some time that night we go out to de caserne, where dis 
French nigger live at. It ‘pear like he inde ahmy. An’ dats what 
happen tome. Dey jus’—to make a long story short, like my ole 
Granmammy Caledonia uster say—dey done take me by the nap 
of de neck an’ de seat of de britches an’ fling me in dis 
wah! An’ heah Ah is.” 

The Licutenant considered; negroes interested him. There 
had been negroes around him all his life. This boy was 4, 
rare type; reminded you of old Mingo, on his father’s place in the 
far South; reminded you of the tall savage who, they told, had 
been the body-servant of that old lion Sam Houston. Fellow had 
a certain dignity; good features. ‘Anything can happen— 
specially in a war—and it frequently does! Struck one of those 
French Colonial devils with a sense of humor—yeh.” They 
talked of Galveston, of Church Street, and the Strand, and 
Tremont. ‘“He’s a Galveston darky, all right.” 

“Say, where’d you get that?” 

The negro had the inevitable Croix de Guerre; the crimson fow- 
ragere of the Légion d’Honneur was part of the uniform of that 
fine Moroccan Division, famous from Tonquin to the Yser. 
But in the French service one must do something very exception 
and amazing to wear the green and yellow ribbon of the M édaille 
Militaire. Only generals commanding armies, and enlisted men, 
can win it; and only for conspicuous service to the Republic. 

“Dey gives me dat in the horspittal, atter a fight we had at dat 
place, Verdun. We was down souf somewheres for de winter: 
time, wukkin’ on de roads. Dey hists us out in de middle of ¢ 
night, an’ we goes in camions two-three days to Verdun, where bd 
’pears like ‘ole Boche is breakin’ thoo de w’ite sogets. Deys# 
ole foht name Douaumont; we has de hell of a rukkus dere: 
Cap’n, dat was hell to pay an’ no pitch hot! Snow on de grou®. 
Powerful col’—Ah mos’ froze. Ah kills a Boche wid 
bay’net—an’ it breaks. Trouble wid dese French bay’nets, 
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always breaks, ’less’n you juk ’em out right. Mine breaks, an’ de 
nex’ Boche, Ah snatches de th’oat right outer him. Den Ah fin’s 
me a knife, an’Ah jus’ natcherly raises hell. Ah was right mad. Ah 
got hu’t bad mah ownself, an’ dey gives me dis in de horspittal.”’ 

Qne remembers communiqués, read in languid West Indian 
stations. They were rushed up over that road the French call the 
Via Sacra, reserves from anywhere, while seven divisions of old 
french Territorials fought forty divisions of German storm- 
troops for the Verdun gate . . . Those seven divisions, they do 
not exist now; their flags are hung in the Pantheon, with the old 
great relics of the Land of the Lilies. The Third Guards, whom 
the proud Brandenburgers called the Cockchafers, took Douau- 
mont; Mangin’s Colonials, attacking terribly through the 
February snows, threw them out . . . 

Yes—man gets an arm and a shoulder on him, handling cotton 
bales on a Galveston wharf . 

“Cap’n, Ah tell you a funny thing. It come to me, heah in dis 
wah, dat Ah ain’t skeered of anything 
any mo’. Never was a skeery nigger 
like some, but now dere ain’t nothin’-— 
My ole Granmammy Caledonia, she 
was kinder quality folks. She come 
outer de Old States wid de fambly of 
ole Generul Kittrelle—you know, de 
ole Generul dat whip all de Yankees, 
in de Wah. Befo’ dat, she come from 
Africa her ownself. She allus told us 
when we was little dat we was quality 
niggers, an’ she ‘lowed her folks was 
kings, like, in Africa. She uster say she never 
knowed nobody else aroun’ dere whut had 
kings in dey fambly. We never associate wid 
trash niggers, what she call ’em. She was 
proud of bein’ black, an’ she raise us dat way.” 

“H’m. What you going to do when you get 
back to Galveston?” asked the Lieutenant. 
“Seems to me 3 

The man wrestled some with a thought. Then: ‘‘Cap’n, sah, 
you knows how it is in de Souf. Sometimes Ah gets such a 
honin’ for Galveston, Ah could mos’ die. Right now, Ah wish Ah 
had a mess o’ greens, wid side-meat an’ cawn-pone, an’ pot- 
likker. Couldn’t relish dese French vittles for a long time. But 
it’s reg’lar és 

“Chow ought to be up most any minute now. I’ll——” 

“Cap’n, Ah dunno. Ah done foun’ out Ah’m a fightin’ man. 
Ole Granmammy Caledonia, she done daid. Most of them 
Galveston niggers is trash niggers. An’ so’’—he flashed his 
white teeth—‘‘Ah ain’t vexin’ mahself ’bout after de wah. Be 
a wah, long as Ah’m heah. Dis here’s a fightin’ bunch, dis 
Premiére Division de la Maroc.’ He pronounced the words like 
anative. “Las’ week we was fightin’ over in front of dat town 
Rheims. Three-four times Ah been in fights over that way. 
Dey throws us in when de w’ite sogers—less’n—it’s de Chasseurs 
@ Alpin or la Légion—jus’ natcherly can’t cut de mustard. Dat’s 
how come we heah. We goes in, an’ we breaks de line, an’ we comes 
out. Weis quality folks our ownselfs! Only, eve’y time we comes 
out, a lot don’ come out wid us. Ah got a chahm, an’ all dese 
African boys got chahms—but we all killable. Ah done got huht 
five time. But Ah’s tough; Ah comes back. Ah——” 

“How do you get on with those African fellows?” 

Gets on fine, sah. Ah talk dere talk—allus pick up a wuhd 
easy—Ah uster to talk wid dem Greeks what take de Gulf 
Fish’ries boats down to Campechey. An’ Mexicans. Dey fights, 
an’ den dey got a game like craps, only diff’runt. Ah gets along.” 

“All Mohammedans, ain’t they?” 

‘Dat’s it—‘Allah-il——’ ” He threw back his head and in- 
toned strangely, then laughed like a child. 

That’s it,” said the Lieutenant. ‘Heard you in the woods 
yesterday. ‘Allah is one God, and Mohammed is His Prophet.’ 
It Means something like that, doesn’t it?” 

“Reckon so, sah—don’ know it in mah talk. We got a pahson 
Wid us—only we calls him a mullah. He tell you all 
that. He say, if you get killed fightin’ you go straight 
to paradise—Ah reckon. Paradise, it’s a place, neah as 

h can make out, where dere’s lots of gin an’ women, 
ana right good game goin’ in the corneh. Kinder like 
ole Queen Laura’s place on Church Street, only dere 
amt no p'lice. It’s a right good religion fer a fightin’ 
man. Ah jined.” 

Well, you did first-rate in the woods yesterday. 
Was with some of you—only troops we ever met that 
could keep up with the Marines.” 
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“Cap'n, ain’t it de troof! We seen you-all in dere. Ole Boche 
thought Chris’mus come sho-nuff! We hit him an’ you hit 
him——” 

Well, why not? The slavers bartered for slaves with the strong 
coast tribes of West Africa. The coast tribes captured some in 
war, but caught most of them by raids on the low, weak peoples— 
poor creatures with depressed skulls, from the Congo swamps 
under the Equator, just a hair removed from the gorillas. Now 
and then a sprig of one of the great black races, taken in 
battle, or betrayed in some quarrel around a throne, might be 
thrust into a consignment of black ivory, bound to Marblehead or 
Baltimore—the strain would persist. And there have been 
great black races, like the fighting Zulus. One remembers 
Lobengula, and El Mahdi, the Prophet of God, whose naked 
warriors made vast trouble for British Imperial troops, armed 
with Martinis and Gatling guns. 

** Bout goin’ back—no, sah. But Ah sho’ is glad Ah seen you, 
sah. An’ w’en you gits back to Galveston, Ah’d be 
mighty proud if you would Hit ’pears to me, sah, 
like your grub done ready.” 

The Lieutenant got to his feet. The Marines were 
lining up, hopefully, on the galley. Thi 
mess sergeant approached, looked sadly at 
the negro and saluted. 

“Pipe for chow, sir?” 

“Let ’em have it, Mess Sergeant. And 
say, you take this man and fill him up. 
Yes, he’s a friend of mine. All right, let’s 
see what you’ve got. It ain’t greens and 
side-meat, boy, but it ain’t Frog rations, 
either.” He inspected the food sketchily 
and dived into a mess kit himself. 

Later, the Major sent for him over some 
detail or other. When he got back to the 
company, they moved down into Vierzy 
and slept in a cave. Then they went out, 
and a week afterward the Division shook 
down for a while in a delightfully quiet sector near Pont-a- 
Mousson. 

They heard, there, that Mangin’s X. Army had attacked again, 
along the Chemin des Dames. The Lieutenant, on his way to 
Nancy for a twenty-four-hour leave, stopped by Division Head- 
quarters and drank wine with that elegant liaison officer, the 
Comte LeFebre. 

“Yes, I have heard,” said the Comte, savoring his wine. He 
had a silver plate in his head, and his left hand was always 
gloved, because it was artificial; he had been with Mangin in the 
Champagne the year before, and was interested in the X. Army. 
“Ah, yes, it was a pas de bec. Quite the greatest artillery concen- 
tration we ever effected; one fears there was too much, for it 
warned the Boche. He was, as you droll chaps say, all set for us. 
That cave region, you know. We had heavy losses and gained 
little. 

“The First Moroccan Division? Yes, those poor niggers— 
they suffered many casualties. I understand that some battalions 
were destroyed entirely . I beg pardon?” 

“And I don’t even know his name—pardon me, Comte—I just 
thought of something es 







































ET there be no mistake about this matter; I helped to 
put prohibition over on America and am now trying as 
best I can to help put it over on the world. 

As I did not seek to put prohibition over on America 
against the will of America, just so I do not seek to put prohibition 
over on the world against the will of the world. If I had the 
autocratic power to compel the world to go dry, I would not 
exercise that power. 

If I had the autocratic power to compel America to remain 
dry, I would not exercise that power. I am so intensely demo- 
cratic that if a people desire bad government, I believe they 
should have it. 

If a people want bad laws, they should have them. If they wish 
good laws they should likewise have them. If the time ever comes 
when America really wishes to return to the licensed drink system, 
let her do it and God have mercy on her soul. 

Two questions repeatedly propounded during my generation 
still remain unanswered: Who killed cock robin, and who struck 
Billy Patterson? 

The question as to who put prohibition across in America is 
almost as difficult to answer. 

Many people believe that a small number of highly organized, 
very astute and rather unscrupulous men did it. That view is 
quite common in America. Many people in Europe understand 
that I am a very smart man and that I did it all alone. While I 
admit that I am a smart man, yet it is not reasonable that I, 
smart as I am, could cram something down the throats of 
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110,000,000 people who did not want to swallow it. With all my 
conceit, I cannot believe that I alone turned that trick. : 

And yet I helped, and here I am to set down in black and white 
some of the ways in which I helped. 

For a hundred years, good people tried to talk drink to death. 
They tried to sing it to death. They tried to pray it to death. 
The liquor traffic listened to the talk and laughed. The drink 
sellers enjoyed the singing as well as anybody else. The traffic 
did not worry about the prayers. The business was intrenched 
in the law and the law was created by votes. That which was 
created by votes could only be destroyed by votes—not by 
prayers. No election was ever carried by a majority of 525 
prayers. The problem was how to get the votes. Py 

Prior to 1905, I had intermittent connection with the prohibi- 
tion movement. I played the part of a doctrinaire, editing for 4 
while a prohibition newspaper; wrote divers pamphlets making 
serious allegations about the drink traffic which nobody disputed. 
It was like arguing that earthquakes and epidemics were b 
things. I thus used up much writing material that could have 
been put to better uses. 

Beginning with the adoption of the Australian ballot, a long 
line of popular reform legislation, initiative and referendum laws, 
woman suffrage, direct primaries, popular election of Unit 
States senators, corrupt practises acts and similar legislation 
destroyed the power of the political boss and brought the gover 
ment more and more into the open, closer to the people. Thus 
the direct appeal to the people became more and more 
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opportunity for the enemies of drink. It was here that there arose 
the idea of the Anti-Saloon League. But I was still a doctrinaire! 

One day early in 1906, an official of the Anti-Saloon League 
came to me. He said that Congress had appropriated a con- 
siderable amount of money to “‘suppress the liquor traffic among 
Indians” and that Indian Commissioner Leupp and President 
Roosevelt had commissioned him to offer me the job, under that 
part of the appropriation for cleaning up sin in the Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma. I revolted at the idea, for I knew quite well 
that should I undertake seriously that sort of commission I 
might as well make my will. So I took a couple of weeks to 
consider. Against my wish, and under the argument that I would 
die some time anyhow and that it was my duty to respond to 
this call, I accepted the post with numerous misgivings. 





W yitH headquarters at Muskogee, I entered into the inner 
spirit of Indian Territory wild life and did quite well. I 
purchased an automatic .45 caliber Colt’s revolver and a high- 
power Savage featherweight rifle and went off into the woods to 
practise. I soon found that all that I could do with the automatic 
was to make a frightful racket, but quickly developed unusual 
Proficiency with the rifle. That gave me confidence and that is 
why I always had my rifle with me in time of trouble. 
Sol entered, with a band of deputies, upon a knock down and 
ag out policy in which I summarily destroyed seventy-six 
gambling establishments, many of them valued at many thou- 
sands of dollars, and committed other violent depredations 
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against the enemy. I spilled the liquor wherever found, without 
bothering about any legal process, for legal processes did not 
process very much in the Indian country in those days. 

A banker at Porum gave me information that enabled me to 
land a bad man in jail at Ft. Smith. Eventually the aforesaid 
bad man gave bond and soon learned from the banker himself how 
I obtained the information. Thereupon he gave the banker a 
murderous thrashing. Accordingly I went to Porum to arrest 
the assailant. He wanted to fight and I agreed to fight it out. 
But he being unarmed, I unbuckled my belt and threw it with my 
revolvers into the corner of the room. We were then both on an 
even footing. I finally overpowered my opponent and got hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. But to this day I have a crooked finger which 
was broken in that scrap. 

One day Tom Patman, a rough customer, killed Sam Roberts, 
one of my friends serving under me as a deputy. It developed at 
the trial that a gang of bootleggers had offered a reward of $3,000 
for my head and Tom, trying to earn the money, killed Roberts 
because he mistook him for me. In fact Tom collected a part of 
the reward before it was discovered that they had the wrong 
corpse. 

Tom got only five years for the stunt, which was fairly good, as 
convictions for murder were very unusual down that way in those 
days. That pesky $3,000 reward on my head stood for six months. 
In that six months I did my work, conducting my depredations 
mostly at night. It was my common practise to have a deputy 
prowling about in my rear to see that (Continued on page 162) 
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HEY met for the first time at luncheon 

in the diner of the west-bound limited that 

had left Chicago the night before. The girls, 

it turned out, were Hazel Dignan and her friend 
Mildred Orr. The man was Dan Chapman. 

He it was who broke the ice by asking if they minded 
riding backwards. It was Hazel who answered. She was a 
seasoned traveler and knew how to talk to strangers. Mildred 
had been hardly anywhere and had little to say, even when she 
knew people. 

“Not at all,” was Hazel’s reply to his polite query. “I’m so 
used to trains that I believe I could ride on top of them and not 
be uncomfortable.” 

“Tmagine,”’ put in Mildred, ‘‘riding on top of a train!” 

“Many’s the time I’ve done it!” said their new acquaintance. 
“Freight-trains, though; not passenger-trains. And it was when 
I was a kid.”’ 

“T don’t see how you dared,” said Mildred. 

“T guess I was a kind of a reckless, wild kid,” he said. “It’s a 
wonder I didn’t get killed, the chances I took. Some kids takes 
lots of chances; that is, boys.” 

“Girls do, too,” said Hazel quickly. ‘Girls take just as many 
chances as boys.” 

“Oh, no, Hazel!’’ remonstrated her friend, and received an 
approving look from the male. 

“Where are you headed for?” he asked. 

“Frisco first and then Los Angeles,” Hazel replied. 

“Listen—let me give you a tip. Don’t say ‘Frisco’ in front of 
them native sons. They don’t like that nickname.” 

“T should worry what they like and don’t like!’’ said Hazel, 
rather snootily, Mildred thought. 

“This your first trip out there?’’ Chapman inquired. 

“No,” Hazel answered to Mildred’s surprise, for the purpose of 
the journey, she had been led to believe, was to give Hazel a 
glimpse of one of the few parts of America that she had never 
visited. 

“How long since you was out there last?”’ asked Chapman. 

“Let’s see,” said Hazel. “It’s been She was embarrassed 
by Mildred’s wondering look. ‘I don’t know exactly. Ive 
forgotten.” 

“This is about my fiftieth trip,” said Chapman. “If you 
haven’t been——”’ 

“T like Florida better,’ interrupted Hazel. 
there in the winter.” 

““Generally!’ ” thought Mildred, who had reliable information 
that the previous winter had been her friend’s first in the South. 

“T used to go to Palm Beach every year,”’ said Chapman, “but 
that was before it got common. It seems to be that the people 
that goes to Florida now, weil, they’re just riffraff.” 

“The people that go to Tampa aren’t riffraff,” said Hazel. “I 
met some lovely people there last winter, especially one couple, 
the Babcoc.s. From Racine. They were perfectly lovely to me. 
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We played Mah Jongg nearly every evening. They wanted me 

to come up and visit them in Racine this last summer, but some- 

thing happened. Oh, yes; Sis’s nurse got married. She was a 

— girl. Just perfect! And Sis had absolute confidence in 
er. 

“T always say that when a Swede is good, they’re good! 
Now she’s got a young girl about nineteen that’s wild about movie 
actors and so absent-minded that Sis is scared to death she'll give 
Junior coffee and drink his milk herself. Just crazy! Jennie, 
her name is. So I didn’t get up to Racine.” 

“Ever been out to Yellowstone?” 

“Oh, isn’t it wonderful!” responded Hazel. ‘“Isn’t ‘Old Faith- 
ful’ just fascinating! You see,” she explained to Mildred, “it’s 
one of the geysers and they call it ‘Old Faithful’ because it spouts 
every hour and ten minutes or something, just as regular as 
clockwork. Wonderful! And the different falls and canyons! 
Wonderful! And what a wonderful view from Inspiration 
Point!” 

“Ever been to the Thousand Islands?” asked Chapman. 

“Wonderful! And I was going up there again last summer with 
a girl friend of mine, Bess Eldridge. She was engaged to a man 
named Harley Bateman. A wonderful fellow when he wasn't 
drinking, but when he’d had a few drinks, he was just terrible. 
So Bess and I were in Chicago and we went to a show; Eddie 
Cantor. It was the first time I ever saw him when he wasn't 
blacked up. Well, we were walking out of the theater that night 
and who should we run into but Harley Bateman, terribly boiled, 
and a girl from Elkhart, Joan Killian. So Bess broke off her 
engagement and last fall she married a man named Wannop who's 
interested in flour-mills or something up in Minneapolis. So 
didn’t get to the Thousand Islands after all. That is, a second 
time. 

“But I always think that if a person hasn’t taken that trip, 
they haven’t seen anything. And Bess would have certainly 
enjoyed it. She used to bite her finger-nails till she didn’t have 
any left. But she married this man from Minneapolis.” 


FTER luncheon the three moved to the observation-car and 
A made a brave effort to be interested in what passes forscenery 
in Nebraska. 

For no possible reason, it reminded Chapman of Northem 
Michigan. 

“Have you ever been up in Northern Michigan?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Hazel. “I visited a week once in Petoskey: 
Some friends of mine named Gilbert. They had their own launch. 
Ina Gilbert—that’s Mrs. Gilbert—her hair used to be the loveliest 
thing in the world and she had typhoid or something and 
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nearly all of it. So we played Mah 
Jongg every afternoon and evening.” 

“T mean ’way up,” said Chapman. “Mackinac Island and the 
Upper Peninsula, the Copper Country.” 

“Oh, wonderful!” said Hazel. ‘Calumet and Houghton and 
Hancock! Wonderful! And the boat trip is wonderful! Though 
I guess I was about the only one that thought so. Everybody 
else was sick. The captain said it was the roughest trip he’d ever 
been on, and he had lived on the Great Lakes for forty years. 
And another time I went across from Chicago to St. Joseph. But 
that wasn’t so rough. We visited the House of David in Benton 
Harbor. They wear long beards. We were almost in hysterics, 
Marjorie Trumbull and I. But the time I went to Petoskey, I 
went alone.” 

“You see a lot of Finns up in that Northern Peninsula,” 
remarked Chapman. 

“Yes, and Sis had a Finnish maid once. She couldn’t hardly 
understand a word of English. She was a Finn. Sis finally had 
to let her go. Now she has an Irish girl for a maid and Jennie 
takes care of the kiddies. Poor little Dickie, my nephew, he’s 
nearly seven and of course he’s lost all his front teeth. He looks 
terrible! Teeth do make such a difference! My friends always 
say they envy me my teeth.” 


oe about teeth,” said Chapman, “you see this?” He 
opened his mouth and pointed to a large, dark vacancy where 
once had dwelt a molar. “I had that one pulled in Milwaukee 
the day before yesterday. The fella said I better take gas, but 
Isaid no. So he said, ‘Well, you must be pretty game.’ I said I 
faced German shell-fire for sixteen months and I guess I ain’t 
going to be a-scared of a little forceps. Well, he said afterwards 
that it was one of the toughest teeth he ever pulled. The roots 
hs he size of your little finger. And the tooth itself was 
of——” 
“Lonly had one tooth pulled in my life,” said Hazel. “I’d been 
suffering from rheumatism and somebody suggested that it might 
from a tooth, but I couldn’t believe it at first because my 
teeth are so perfect. But I hadn’t slept in months on account of 
these pains in my arms and limbs. So finally, just to make sure, 
I went to a dentist, old Doctor Platt, and he pulled this tooth’ — 
she showed him where it had been—‘“and my rheumatism dis- 
appeared just like that. It was terrible not to be able to sleep 
use I generally sleep like a log. And I do now, since I got my 
tooth pulled.” 
z don’t sleep very good on trains,”’ said Chapman. 
_ Oh, I do. Probably on account of being so used to it. I slept 
Just beautifully last night. Mildred here insisted on taking the 
Fas She said if she was where she could look out the window, 
hever would go to sleep. Personally, I’d just as lief have the 
upper. I don’t mind it a bit. I like it really better. But this is 
S first long trip and I thought she ought to have her 


choice. 

compartment or drawing- 

room, but they were all gone. Sis and I had a compartment the 
time we went to New Orleans. I slept in the upper.” 

Mildred wished she had gone places so she could take part in 
the conversation. Mr. Chapman must think she was terribly 
dumb. 

She had nothing to talk about that people would care to 
hear, and it was kind of hard to keep awake when you weren't 
talking yourself, even with such interesting, traveled people to 
listen to as Mr. Chapman and Hazel. Mr. Chapman was a dandy- 
looking man and it was terrible to have to appear dumb in front 
of him. 

But after all, she was dumb and Hazel’s erudition made her 
seem all the dumber. No wonder their new acquaintance had 
scarcely looked at her since luncheon. 


‘ AVE you ever been to San Antone?’’ Chapman asked his 
H companions. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!’ Hazel exclaimed. ‘““The Alamo! Wonder- 
ful! And those dirty Mexicans! And Salt Lake City is wonderful, 
too! That temple! And swimming in the lake itself is one of the 
most fascinating experiences! You know, Mildred, the water is 
so salt that you can’t sink in it. You just lay right on top of it 
like it was a floor. You can’t sink. And another wonderful 
place is Lake Placid. I was going back there last summer with 
Bess Eldridge. but she was engaged at the time to Harley Bate- 
man, an awiully nice boy when he wasn’t drinking, but perfectly 
terrible when he’d had a few drinks. He went to college with 
my brother, to Michigan. Harley tried for the football nine, but 
the coach hated him. His father was a druggist and owned the 
first automobile in Berrien County. So we didn’t go to Placid 
last summer, but I’m going next summer sure. And it’s wonder- 
ful in winter, too!” 

“It feels funny, where that tooth was,” said Chapman. 

“Outside of one experience,” said Hazel, ‘I’ve never had any 
trouble with my teeth. I’d been suffering from rheumatism and 
somebody suggested it: might be a bad tooth, but I couldn’t 
believe it because my teeth are perfect , 

“This was all shot to pieces,” said Chapman. 

“But my friends always say they envy me my teeth; my teeth 
and my complexion. I try to keep my mouth clean and my face 
clean, and I guess that’s the answer. But it’s hard to keep clean 
on a train.” 

“Where are you going? Out to the coast?” 

“Yes. Frisco and then Los Angeles.” 

“Don’t call it Frisco in front of them Californians. They don’t 
like their city to be called Frisco. Is this your first trip out 
there?” 

“No. I was there a good many years ago.” 

She turned to Mildred. 





“You didn’t know that, did you, Mildred?” she said. But 
Mildred was asleep. ‘Poor Mildred! She’s worn out. She isn’t 
used to traveling. She’s quite a pretty girl, don’t you think 
so?” 

“Very pretty!” 

“Maybe not exactly pretty,” said her friend, “but kind of 
sweet-looking, like a baby. You’d think all the men would be 
crazy about her, but they aren’t. Lots of people don’t even think 
she’s pretty and I suppose you can’t be really pretty unless you 
have more expression in your face than she’s got. Poor Mildred 
hasn’t had many advantages.” 

“At this time of year, I’d rather be in Atlantic City than 
San Francisco.” 

“Oh, isn’t Atlantic City wonderful! There’s only 
one Atlantic City! And I really like it better in 
winter. Nobody but nice people go there in the 
winter. In the summer-time it’s different. I’m no 
snob, but I don’t mind saying that I hate to mix up 
with some people a person has to meet at these resort 
places. Terrible! Two years ago I went 
to Atlantic City with Bess Eldridge. Like 
a fool I left it to her to make the reserva- 
tions and she wired the Traymore, she 
says, but they didn’t have anything for 
us. We tried the Ritz and the Ambassador 
and everywhere else, but we couldn’t get 
in anywhere, that is, anywhere a person 
would want to stay. Bess was engaged to 
Harley Bateman at the time. Now she’s 
married a man named Wannop from Min- 
neapolis. But this time I speak of, we went 
to Philadelphia and stayed all night with 
my aunt and we had scrapple and liver and 
bacon for breakfast. Harley was a dandy 
boy when he wasn’t drinking. But give me 
Atlantic City any time of the year!” 

“lve got to send a telegram at Grand 
Island.” 

“Oh, if I sent one from there, when would 
it get to Elkhart?” 

“Tonight or tomorrow morning.” 

“T want to wire my sister.” 

“Well, wire her from Grand Island.” 

“T think [ll wait and wire her from 
Frisco.” 

“But we won’t be in San Francisco for 
over two days yet.” 

“But we change time before then, don’t 
we?” 

“Yes, we change at North Platte.” 

“Then I think [’ll wire her from Grand 
Tsland.” 

“Your sister, you say?” 

“Ves. My sister Lucy. She married Jack 
Kingston, the Kingston tire people.” 

“It certainly feels empty, where that 
tooth was,” said Chapman. 


As the train pulled out of North Platte, 
later in the afternoon, Chapman rejoined 
the two girls in the observation-car. 

“Now, girls,” he said, ‘“‘you can set your watches back an hour. 
We change time here. We were Central time and now we’re 
Mountain time.” 

“Mountain time,”’ repeated Mildred. “I suppose that’s where 
the expression started, ‘it’s high time.’ ” 

Hazel and Chapman looked blank and Mildred blushed. She 
felt she had made a mistake saying anything at all. She opened 
her book, “Carlyle on Cromwell and Others,’”’ which Rev. N. L. 
Veach had given her for Christmas. 

“Have you ever been to Washington?”’ Chapman asked Hazel. 

“Oh, isn’t it beautiful! “The City of Magnificent Distances.’ 
Wonderful! I was there two years ago with Bess Eldridge. We 
were going to meet the President, but something happened. Oh, 
yes; Bess got a wire from Harley Bateman that he was going to 
get in that afternoon. And he never came at all. He was awfully 
nice when he wasn’t drinking, and just terrible when he drank: 
Bess finally broke off her engagement to him and married a man 
named Wannop, who owned some flour-mills in Minneapolis. She 
was a dandy girl, but bit her finger-nails just terribly. So we 
didn’t get to see the President, but we sat through two or three 
sone of the Senate and House. Do you see how they ever get 
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anything done? And we went to Rock Creek Park and Mount 
Vernon and Arlington Cemetery and Keith’s. 

“Moran and Mack were there; you know, the black-face 
comedians. Moran, or maybe it’s Mack, whichever is the little 
one, he says to the other one—I’ve forgotten just how it weal, 
but they were simply screaming and I thought Bess and Iw 
be put out. We just howled. And the last night we were thee 
we saw Thomas Meighan in ‘Old Home Week.’ Wonderful! 
Harley Bateman knows Thomas Meighan personally. He's got 
a beautiful home out on Long Island. He invited Harley out 
there to dinner one night, but something happened. Oh, y@; 
Harley lost a front tooth once and he had a false one put in @ 
this day he ate some caramels and the tooth came out——~, 

“Look here,” said Chapman, opening his mouth and pointing 
into it. “I got that one pulled in Milwaukee——” 

“Harley was a perfect peach when he was sober, but terrible 
when——” 

It occurred to Mildred that her presence might be embarrass 
ing. Here were evidently kindred spirits, two people who 
been everywhere and seen everything. But of course re 
couldn’t talk anything but geography and dentistry before ef. 

“T think I'll go to our car and take a little nap,” she 
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G,‘‘Please don’t tell Hazel,’”’ said 
Chapman. ‘‘I’d like to show you the 
snow-sheds alone, Miss Mildred.’’ 





“Oh, don’t——” began Chapman surprisingly, but stopped 
ere, 
She was gone and the kindred spirits were alone. 
il suppose,” said Chapman, “you’ve been to Lake Louise.” 
Wonderful!” Hazel responded. “Did you ever see anything 
as pretty in your life? They talk about the lakes of Ireland and 
Scotland and Switzerland, but I don’t believe they can compare 
with Lake Louise. I was there with Bess Eldridge just before she 
got engaged to Harley Bateman. He was——” 
Your friend’s a mighty pretty girl.” 
. Suppose some people would think her pretty. It’s a matter 
of individual taste.” 
“\ ery quiet, isn’t she?” 
Poor Mildred hasn’t much to say. You see, she’s never had 
Ms advantages and there’s really nothing she can talk about. 
ut what was I saying? Oh, yes; about Harley Bateman 9 
sa Be that’s a good idea, taking a little nap. I believe I’ll 
? . 


+ nag and Chapman lunched alone next day. 
“ Mm afraid Mildred is a little train sick,” said Hazel. “She 
Ys she is all right but just isn’t hungry. I guess the trip has 


been a little too much for her. You see, this is the first time she’s 
ever been anywhere at all.’ 

The fact was that Mildred did not like to be stared at and 
Chapman had stared at her all through dinner the night before, 
stared at her, she thought, as if she were a curiosity, as if he 
doubted that one so dumb could be real. She liked him, too, and 
it would have been so nice if she had been more like Hazel, never 
at a loss for something to say and able to interest him in her 
conversation. 

“We'll be in Ogden in half an hour,” said Chapman. ‘We stay 
there twenty-five minutes. That ought to give your friend a 
chance to get over whatever ails her. She should get out and 
walk around and get some air.” 

“You seem quite interested in Mildred,’ Hazel said. 

“She’s a mighty attractive girl,” he replied. ‘And besides, I 
feel sorry for anybody that Fr 

““Men don’t usually find her attractive. She’s pretty in a way, 
but it’s a kind of a babyish face.” 

“T don’t think so at all Fy 

“We change time here again, don’t we?” 

“Yes. Another hour back. We’ve been on Mountain time 
and now we go to Paciiic time. Some people say it’s bad for a 
watch to turn it backwards, but it never seemed to hurt mine 
any. This watch a 

“T bought this watch of mine in New York,”’ said Hazel. “It 
was about two years ago, the last time Bess Eldridge and I went 
East. Let’s see; was that before or after she broke her eng” ge- 
ment to Harley Bateman? It was before. But Harley said he 
knew the manager of the Belmont and he would wire him and 
get us a good room. Well, of course he forgot to wire, so we 
finally got into the Pennsylvania, Room 1012. No, Room 1org4. 
It was some people from Pittsburgh, a Mr. and Mrs. Bradbury, 
in 1012. He was lame. Bess wanted to see Jeanne Eagels in 
‘Rain’ and we tried to get tickets at the news-stand, but they said 
fifteenth row. We finally went to the Palace that night. Ina 
Claire was on the bill. So the next morning we came down to 
breakfa.t and who should we run into but Dave Homan! We’d 
met him at French Lick in the spring. Isn’t French Lick 
wonderful! 

“Well, Dave insisted on ‘showing’ us New York, like we didn’t 
know it backwards. But we did have a dandy time. Dave kept 
us in hysterics. I remember he took us to the Aquarium and of 
course a lot of other people were in there and Dave gave one of 
the attendants a quarter to page Mr. Fish. I thought they’d 
put us out, we screamed so! Dave asked me to marry him once, 
just joking, and I told him I wouldn’t think of it because I had 
heard it made people fat to laugh and if I lived with him I would 
soon have to buy my clothes from a tent-maker. Dave said we 
would make a great pair as we both have such a keen sense of 
humor. Honestly, I wouldn’t give up my sense of humor for all 
the money in the world. I don’t see how people can live without 
a sense of humor. Mildred, for instance; she never sees the 
funny side of things unless you make her a diagram and even 
then she looks at you like she thought you were deranged. 

“But I was telling you about Dave Homan. We were talking 
along about one thing and another and I happened to mention 
Harley Bateman and Dave said, ‘Harley Bateman! Do you 
know Harley Bateman?’ and Bess and I smiled at each other and 
I said I guessed we did. Well, it seems that Dave and Harley had 
been at Atlantic City together at a Lions’ convention or some- 
thing and they had some drinks and Dave had a terrible time 
keeping a policeman from locking Harley up. He’s just as 
different when he’s drinking as day and night. Dave got him 
out of it all right and they met again later on, in Chicago. Or 
was it Duluth? So the next day was Wednesday and Dave 
asked Bess and I to go to the matinée of ‘Rain,’ but Bess had an 
engagement with a dentist Pm 

“Do you see this?” interrupted Chapman, opening his mouth 
wide. 

“So Dave took me alone and he said he had been hoping for 
that chance right along. He said three was a crowd. I believe 
if I had given him any encouragement—— But the man I marry 
must be something more than clever and witty. I like men that 
have been around and seen things and studied human nature and 
have a background. Of course they must see the funny side, too. 
That’s the trouble with Dave Homan—he can’t be serious. 
Harley Bateman is twice as much of a man if he wouldn’t drink. 
It’s like two different people when he drinks. He’s terrible! Bess 
Eldridge was engaged to him, but she broke it off after we hap- 
pened to see him in Chicago one time with Joan Killian, from 
Elkhart. Bess is married now, to a man named Wannop, a flour 
man from Minneapolis. So after the (Continued on page = 
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E STARTED the next morning, Gazelle and 

Assour leading, then the saddle camels and after 

that the pack-animals. Our dromedaries, how- 

ever, soon outdistanced the rest and as I looked 
back the last thing I saw in the blazing sunlight was Abou Taleb, 
white gown, red fez, red belt and red slippers, trudging valiantly 
ahead of the caravan, carrying a forgotten coat-hanger in one 
hand and a large iron lantern in the other. 

We had left behind us the great monuments of the great Fourth 
Dynasty kings, and were facing toward the south and the lesser 
pyramids at Abousir and Sakkara. 

Lesser, indeed; made of inferior limestone, their cones a mass 
of rubble and sand, they show as plainly as written history the 
lessening power of the Pharaohs. No longer could a king summon 
a hundred thousand slaves for twenty years to build him a 
monument; a powerful feudal nobility was arising to dispute his 
hitherto unquestioned sway. The old cycle of empire, so often 
repeated, was beginning again; the abuse of power, and the rise 
of the people to contest it. 

But how long, long ago! King Tut-ankh-amen was not to be 
born for another thousand years or more, yet already the mud 
of the Nile delta had covered a civilization infinitely older. 
It is known that six thousand years ago these delta astronomers 
had already divided the year into 365 days; twelve months of 
thirty calendar days each and five feast-days at the end. And 
that they possessed even at that time some form of writing, its 
nature now unknown. 
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Five thousand years ago, long before the Pyramids were built, 
and we find these people dressed in linen cloth, with sandals; 
wearing ornaments and rings, the women painting their faces and 
dressing their hair with ivory combs; making fine vessels of clay 
and of stone, and later on of copper; building boats, some of them 
with sails, and carrying standards or flags; using flint knives with 
gold handles; eating with carved ivory spoons. ; 

They were wearing linen so fine that the fibers resembled silk; 
they were making gold jewelry of beauty and extreme delicacy, 
and with insets of precious stones, mostly amethyst and turquoise. 
The rich built gardens around their houses, and in them were 
artificial ponds, or lakes. And in these pleasure gardens they 
played at draughts, or the women danced to the music of the 
harp, the pipe and the lute. 

A mass of servants and slaves attended on the wealthy. 
Their food was elaborate and carefully prepared. They ate meat 
and poultry, bread, cakes, fruit and sweets. They made and 
drank various sorts of beers and wines; they hunted the lion, 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile for pleasure, and in their 
households they had vast harems, with one legal wife and many 
concubines. 

That their civilization was already beginning, after the manner 
of civilizations, to clutter itself, is shown by Breasted: “Although 
the royal toilet was comparatively simple, yet a small army 
wig-makers, sandal-makers, perfumers, launderers, bleachers 
and guardians of the royal wardrobe, filled the king's palace. 
But public work was not neglected; mining was carried on 
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extensively with tools of copper, = 

never of iron. And up and down 

the Nile traveled vast flotillas of 

boats carrying the commerce of 

the nation. Brick-yards made in i 

quantities the sun-dried mud bricks ’ 

with which most of the houses were 

built; leather was cured and tanned, 

and textiles were woven. 
Strange to think, as we 

moved along sedately on 

our camels, that much of 

this ancient civilization 

was still buried deep under 

the encroaching sands, be- 

neath our very feet. Now 

and then some happy ac- 


G Above: We spend a lei- 
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there a camp of the 


searchers, tired, sunburned men, showing the strain of long effort _ paths, high enough to be above the river at the time of its rise, 
and trying living conditions. But mostly it was desert, with per- moved no longer any gorgeous panoply of master and slaves, of 
ps the black tents of Bedouins under the lee of a sand-dune. women in transparent linen, through which showed the lines of 
Along the Nile below and to our left were only fields, date their bare and scented bodies, of curtained palanquins or hunters 
Gardens, and here and there a mud village, hardly to be dis- armed with lances and with bows. Instead, only bent and ragged 
tinguished from the newly plowed land about it. On the raised husbandmen, women in untidy trailing (Continued on page 131) 
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HE stage doorkeeper kept issuing from his cell and 
looking up and down the street, then at his watch, then 
up and down the street. Somebody on the program was 
evidently missing. The Saturday night throngs that 
had packed the walks were thinned; it was nine o’clock; nearly 
everybody was safely housed in a theater of some kind. 

In the lonely office where I had waited a weary while for a 
man who neither kept his late engagement nor telephoned why, 
I could see the stage door of the vaudeville house and I had 
nothing to read but the book of life beneath a window as badly 
neglected as I was. 

The stage doorkeeper grew more and more restive as if he 
would be ruined should anything go wrong. 

A pair of acrobats who had doubtless opened the show in the 
usual Greek poses came out in shabby clothing bulging with 
muscles. They carried suitcases and bade the stage doorkeeper 
good-by. He bore their loss bravely, but not so well his own 
uneasiness. I could not hear a word but I could guess who was 
late from the angry thumb he jerked toward a three-sheet repre- 
senting “Tonio and Elena, world-famous dancers.” In this 
gaudy lithograph, a magnificent Apollo upheld on one hand a 
beautiful girl poised like a great flying white swan—though 
wearing scanter plumage. 

The acrobats lugged their baggage away with much less ease 
than they had tossed cannon-balls on the stage. The doorkeeper 
fumed a while, then made gestures of angry relief toward a shabby 
man who hurried up. He bore a faint resemblance to Tonio, the 
counterfeit Apollo, but Elena was not with him. I imagined 
from his shoulder-shruggings and from the way he joined the 
doorkeeper in further glances up and down the street, that he 
could not understand why she had not already arrived. 
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PASSION 





This was an allegory in an 
alley, this burlesque wrestle of \ 
angels and devils for a soul. 


ast Appearance 


Distance was a kind of deafness that turned everything into 
pantomime, leaving me only masks and gestures as the basis of 
my own guesses. But the guessing was a sport in itself—the only 
diversion I had. 

Eventually the disgusted doorkeeper shoved Tonio into the 
theater and returned to a long vigil on the walk before he gave 
up and withdrew. 

Thump! Thump! Thump thump thumpity thump! The 
Salvation Army! A little squad of soul-savers came along the 
street and paused to set up shop at the very stage entrance. A 
tall sergeant, a short cornetist, a fat clarinetist, two braw lassies 
and one small one with tambourines joined the drum in an out- 
burst of hymn. 

I smiled to think of the sorry counterpoint that hymn must 
have made with the soul-destroying music going on inside the 
theater; and was not surprised when the doorkeeper bounced out 
like an infuriated tarantula to wave the band away. 

But his anger became amazement; then rage; then, to my 
stupefaction, he laid violent hands upon one of the women, the 
littlest bonneted creature, and tried to hale her through the 
stage door. 

Was this a kidnaping? a forcible conversion? a counter 
attack on the powers of good? or what? One of the Salvation 
Army men, the tall sergeant, seized the little woman’s arm and 
dragged her back; the doorkeeper dragged her forward. As 
now and then she flung up her head I made out that the face m 
the poke was Elena’s. The name was evidently a stage name, 
for she had the look rather of a little Irish beauty than an Italian. 
But what was she doing in that company? Had the lithe white 
nymph turned saint? If so, she must have made an abrupt 
decision after the matinée to forswear forever the evil theatef. 
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But the doorkeeper evidently believed that her contract with the 
Management was prior to any other. He would not let her go. 

Before she was quite torn in two, Tonio appeared at the stage 
door. He was dressed now, or undressed, in his stage costume; 
no tights, just trunks, a scarf, and a garland in his hair. He 
stared at the battle a moment, then dashed into the argument 
and added his weight to the doorkeeper’s side of the tug of war. 
Whereupon the cornetist added his weight to the sergeant’s. 

It was an unexpected treat to have this allegory in an alley, 
this burlesque wrestle of angels and devils for a soul played right 
in front of my window, and no admittance charged. 

The old paunchy man in shirt-sleeves, a fantastic wild man 
half-naked with a garland askew, a tall man in a shabby uniform, 
a short man in a shabbier uniform with a most inconvenient 
cornet in his way; all of these in a shindy over a big rag doll, 
while the other Salvationists and a few bystanders stood gaping, 
as wooden as Noah’s ark figures. 

There was probably much dialog in half a dozen dialects, but 
I could not hear a word. 


Sg for variety, the dancer ceased tugging and made a 
J Swoop at the sergeant, only to be knocked back against his own 
lithograph. 

The bystanders shook with inaudible laughter but Tonio gave 
the farce a moment’s seriousness, for he whipped from a sheath 
at his belt the thin brief blade of a stiletto and crouched for a 
spring. 

Elena turned the tragedy into a comical-tragical-pastoral, for 
she ran to Tonio and clung to his right arm, pleading hysterically. 

had an intuition that her words were directed to persuading 
Tonio to abstain from crime for his own sake, but I judged from 
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the glances she cast up at the sergeant that she really thought 
of him. 

The big sergeant was not afraid of the dagger as long as 
Elena held Tonio’s arm, and he blustered forward. But Elena 
motioned him off. 

Finally, I judged that Tonio was offering to spare the sergeant’s 
life if Elena would keep her contract, for he pointed to the bill- 
board where his name and hers stood out in head-lines. She 
shook her head stubbornly. He drew her attention to a yellow 
strip pasted bias the bill-board and announcing: ‘‘Last Appear 
ance Sat. Nite.”’ Still she shook her head, and Tonio brandished 
the knife again. 

Then she gave up, nodded dolefully, marched through the stage 
door. She could not have been more bowed with shame if she 
had been entering a jail. The sergeant advanced a foot. Tonio 
advanced his knife. The sergeant fell back. Tonio leaped 
through the door. 

And now the almost maniac doorkeeper managed to persuade 
the dispirited sergeant to go along about his business. The 
troops marched off, but not so far that the clump of the drum, 
the wail of the cornet, the tootle of the clarinet, and the ague of 
the tambourines did not still trouble the air. 

The street and the alley grew stupid again and I had drearily 
assumed that the shoddy knock-about was over, when the 
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sergeant reappeared. Some impulse of suspicion or of love must 
have overpowered him, for he went boldly into the devil’s den, 
only to reappear at once followed by the wrathful guardian. The 
sergeant, after a bit of angry gesticulation, flung the doorkeeper 
back into the alley and disappeared, followed so hotly by the 
doorkeeper that I decided to break my already broken engage- 
ment and see the rest of the fun. Hoping that the hot-headed 
sergeant might be lured by his anger into a first appearance on the 
stage, I rushed to the theater. 

The Saturday night house was sold out and the ticket seller 
could find me only a place in the back of a crowded proscenium 
box. I had to sit against a wall, where I had a better view of the 
wings than of the scene. 
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GThe dance was pre now to a series 
f feats whose difficulty was masked 
”y Elena’s grace and Tonio’s power. 


As I squeezed in I caused a moment’s embarrassment to 4 
homely woman and a stodgy man in front of me. They let go 
their hand-clasp, but resumed it soon. : 

Tonio was on the stage alone, enacting the capers of an hilarious 
faun with extraordinarily high leaps and whirls that seemed to 
make six men of him. His limbs were lyrical with an orgiac Joy; 
but Tonio himself was solemn and anxious. He kept glancing 
into the wings, where he could see the Salvation Army sergeant 
stubbornly resisting eviction and looking vainly for Elena. 
presence was sacrilege to the doorkeeper, who wanted to drag 
him out, but the stage-manager nervously motioned for quiet 
at any cost to avoid disturbing the audience. He knew how 
easy it is to throw such a mob into panic. 
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Suddenly the absent spirit of Tonio was quickened with the 
mood appropriate to the dance and the sergeant grew more 
restive. Elena appeared in the wings. The change in her was 

From the bundled-up respectability of the Salvation 
Amy convert she had emerged all but nude in the animal beauty 
of a young menad—her hair quickset with flowers; her bare 
shoulders blooming from a tight, scant bodice; a flurry of down 
about her loins, then slim bare legs with rouged knees. 

She was so manifest and so pagan that she terrified the ser- 

t with this first glimpse of bacchic art. He stared down at 
her devouringly, then remembered and turned his back on her 
jamian allure. Devastated by this rebuke, Elena cringed into 
herself with shame, huddled her arms about her for covering and 
waited like a Christian martyr stripped for the tigers. 

To Tonio, however, she was now in full uniform, and the sight 
of her inspired him to finish his dance with a fire that brought 
unusual applause from an audience more fond of jazz than of 
classic posture. 

The orchestra struck up at once another air, an amorous, 
luscious love-tune. Tonio, looking toward the tormentor en- 
trance, extended his hand for Elena. She could not budge. The 
stage-manager gave her a shove that propelled her into the blaze 
of the lights. Seeing the audience banked behind the flare of 
radiance, she shook off her qualms and began her work, spinning, 
teetering on her toe-tips, kicking the back of her head, and 
flinging her four shapely limbs in air with an abandonment that 
could only have been achieved by cruel years of training; for 
nothing could have been less spontaneous or sincere. Her soul 
was still bonneted and heavy-skirted. As Tonio watched her 
doing a pas seul before she joined him, his eyes were anxious. 
He was disappointed. She was not doing her duty by the gods 
who paid her. Still, his resentment was tempered with more than 
the formal admiration called for in the silly plot of the dance. 
His eyes revered her as if she were an abbess fulfilling a sacred 
ritual. 

When his cue came along in the music, he lifted the scene 
with his own authority, coerced her to his will and the dance 
became a duet. 

He embraced Elena, whirled her, whirled with her, circling the 
stage. They parted, met again, drew patterns of beautiful 
motion. Lifting her, he hurled her into the air with an astound- 
ing ease; tossed her aloft as if she were a feather; caught her by 
the hips and dipped her head till the audience gasped lest her 
pretty skull should be cracked. But he checked her and swung 
herup aloft where she poised with one leg straight, one knee high, 
with its toe resting on the other knee. Then he spun her round 
and round; cast her high again; wrapped her round his shoulders 
in a long pink boa, and revolved till they were but a blur. 


| sega at the sergeant and saw that Tonio’s handling of 
Elena was very poison to him—infamy! He would surely have 
come striding forth to denounce the heathenish exhibition, but 
the stage-manager braced himself in front of him and gripped 
the curtain wire. Two black-face comedians were waiting there 
now for their turn, and they also guarded the Salvation Army 
man. 

The audience was not indifferent to the rhapsody and the music 
gradually seduced Elena’s new ascetic soul, subdued it to the 
carnival and raised Tonio to an ecstasy of possession. 

Squat and peasant off the scene, once he danced he was 
exalted; while the music lasted, he was superb. This was indeed 
his one religion. And, like a high priest of Moloch, he hated the 


stern high priest of the hostile faith, who stood aloof and glared. 


By and by I felt that a quarrel was being surreptitiously waged 
between Tonio and Elena. They still smiled their professional 
smirks, but I could tell that he was pleading with her in brief 
and fervent asides. His eyes burned with fervor but Elena kept 
shaking her head. Once I could read on‘her lips her words—‘“No, 
no! This is the last time forever! You promised!” Tonio 
ceased to implore; he commanded. Still she whispered, with 
stubborn anger, “No! No!’ Yet her face and body mimicked 
4 voluptuous surrender to his slightest whim. 

There came at last into Tonio’s desperate eyes a look of defeat 
and its despair; then a look of resolution. The dance was build- 
Ig Now to a series of feats whose difficulty was masked by Elena’s 
grace and Tonio’s power. She danced away from him to in- 
‘teasing distances with teasing coquetry, then turned, ran, dived 
a the air and alighted in his arms. Frail as she was, the 
ore of her arrival would have knocked down a feebler man; 

ut Tonio caught her without a tremor. 
is Tough space she came with a rush of a vast bird. Delicate 

€ was for a girl, but heavy for a swan. Yet, as if she were as 


airy as she looked, Tonio’s cupped right arm received her brest; 
his left caught her arched, joined thighs. When she had rested 
a moment he would release her, she would pirouette away and 
soar to him again in longer and longer flights. 

At last the climax of the dance was plainly near, for the or 
chestra checked its erotic clamor, and only the snare-drums rolled 
ominously, shaking up the heart of the audience for a supreme 
thrill. The silence, except for that muttering agitation, grew so 
tense that from the street outside the thump thump thumpity 
thump of the Salvation Army drum invaded the theater again; 
faintly the tambourines shimmered and banged. 

This music checked Elena a moment, but Tonio snapped his 
fingers and she shook off the spell. She circled the stage once, 
and once more to prolong the suspense, while Tonio stamped his 
feet and beckoned her to him. I had the feeling that she herself 
was deferring the final air-dive so that her sweet, wild beauty 
might drain to the lees this last draft of the forbidden ambrosia. 
So beautiful, so pitifully beautiful she was that even the prosaic 
audience felt a poetic regret. It was enhanced by an eager 
anxiety lest she might fall and break her bones—and lest she 
might not. 

Now she was‘at the post whence she would achieve her fare- 
well adventure. The Salvationists outside broke into song, a 
lugubrious call to repentance and redemption in the blood of the 
Lamb. Elena knew the words of the hymn but the audience 
caught only the shudder of dissonance. The cornet, the clarinet, 
the bass drum and the shrill singers muddled the fierce snarl of 
the theater’s trap-drum. 


HE whole house became one drum beaten upon, shaken with 
throbs, with a quick pulse of many hearts making one vast 
heart. 

Brrr—thump!—brr—thump!—brr—thumpity—brrrrr—thump! 
—brrrr—washed in the blood—brrrr—— 

Elena was bewildered out of all rhythm. She paused with her 
arms limp, her face troubled, her eves shuttling from resolution 
to irresolution. She made a false start out of step, stumbled, 
froze once more with arms disspread. 

Tonio recalled her with a sharp cry, ‘‘O/d!”’ She fell back, made 
herself ready; the audience watched to follow her across the air. 
I glanced at Tonio. There was a look in his eyes! In his right 
hand there was a gleam quenched at once in his palm. It re- 
minded me of the very needle-pointed stiletto he had flashed in 
the alley. Yet in his eyes there was no murder; only heart- 
break, only pity. 

Brrrr—thumpity !—brr—blood of the—brrrrr! 

Amid the ruffle and blunder of all the drums, Elena darted 
forward, made a perfect take-off from the ground, traced a long 
rainbow through the air, and sank to rest in the arms of Tonio. 

A fanfare of brass-wind, wood-wind, shivering strings ac- 
claimed the climax. Elena’s head drooped, her arms fell. 

The woman in front of me murmured to her escort: ‘See! 
’At’s the dyin’ swan she just done!” 

The idea was evident to everybody. 
prompt and plentiful. 

I alone, from my post against the proscenium wall, had seen 
that as Elena swooped into the nest of Tonio’s arms, a dagger 
blade came up from the palm of his right hand, met her panting 
bosom and slipped deep into her left breast, softly, softly as if it 
buried itself in snow. Blood oozed red about the handle of the 
stiletto and trickled across Tonio’s right arm, but the audience 
saw only the exultant look of victory on his face. 

Elena never moved. Perhaps she had known no more pain 
than a wild swallow that flies at night into a lightning-rod on a 
lighthouse, impaling itself there. Elena made no sound; neither 
writhed nor struggled with death. 

The music rose again as the applause ended, and Tonio began 
to wheel in a frenzy, clenching Elena to his breast and circling 
the stage with such velocity that he seemed to be many men and 
Elena all the spokes of a wheel. 

Stupefied by the loneliness of my knowledge, and gagged by a 
cowardice of conspicuousness, I sat dumb, aghast. Somehow I 
understood that this was Tonio’s way of mourning for Elena; 
this was her funeral rite, all the vocabulary he had for her praise 
or his grief. To him it was not slaughter but salvation, not murder 
but sacrifice, the slaying of a dove upon an altar in the holy name 
of loveliness redeemed from ugliness. 

At length he danced to the tormentor entrance where the 
Salvation Army man stood, spellbound, breathing hard with the 
irresistible music and the unexperienced beauty of the dance. 

When Tonio held out to him the slain Elena, turning her in 
his arms, he and all the audience saw (Continued on page 130) 
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“fights.” This young man is 
twenty-six, and a million- 
aire. In dollars, not pesetas. 
His two colleagues—there 
are three principal “fight- 





































































































the entrance to the bull-ring, Madrid. 
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ers” called matadors, and 

each kills two bulls per 

66 ELEPHONE the matinée — received $750 

Duke of Tovar,” and $500. The banderil- 

said Ambassador leros, whose job is to 

Moore to his secre- divert and enrage the bull 

tary, “and see if he has an by waving Emma Gold- 

extra seat for the bull-fight.” mans at him and sticking 

My heart sank—and stuck things in his back that 

there. look like Roman candles, 

I had tried bull-fighting the were vouched for as good 

week before in Seville. And, men, well paid by the 

ajter waiting a week to see the bull-fighting trust. And 

show, I had left within three min- the picadors, those noble 

utes of the curtain’s rise! I knights who don’t care 
wasn’t fainting. I left because what hapyens to their B saw 
I was angry—“rarin’, tearin’, blindfolded horses so long — care 
swearin’ angry”—at the whole as they themselves escape B _ bull. 
Spanish nation for tolerating with their  sun- chee 
such an unspeakable  exhi- skins, were said to be the @ thro 
bition of short-skated, poor- pick of their hideou @ / sa 
sported butchery, and at myself breed. In short, I went § like: 

for contributing even ten pesetas to the best fight that’ 

to such commercialized pander- Spain could offer, in the 
ing to blood-lust and bru- best fight town, under the TI 
tality. Attempts have been best fighting conditions § look: 
made to surround this barbar- I didn’t feel the resent: @ ma 
ism with poetry, sentiment, ment I had felt in Seville. towr 
patriotism, even religion. I I understood my Spanish Toun 
saw none of these things. But host’s enthusiasm. He § and 
I did see the goring of a blind- had been trained to it § Toon 
folded horse. And when I saw And I appreciated my §  befo 
this, [hit the trail for Madrid American host’s impertur § sand 
—and civilization. bability. He had trained § Ther 
Now? Well, American am- himself to it. But I had § appa 
bassadors to Spain have to go none of their advantages. sudd 
to bull-fights, and I, as an am- I sat through three hous Bate: 
bassador’s guest, had to go too. of the acutest distress swin, 
In ten minutes I was agonizing have ever experienced. 1 gaily 
in the ducal box. On my right saw six magnificent ble Mart 
was my host in Spain; on my bulls heartlessly bh The 
left, my host of the afternoon. brutally treated, relent: the 
There was no way out this time lessly killed. I saw thir- mak 
except boorish flight—nothing teen blindfolded home loth 
to do but sit and suffer. a each unmindful of # black 
According to the preliminary Matthew Beecher Where the ‘‘sport’’ is carried on— proaching fate, delibet on 
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saw nineteen bloody, sandy 4 . : II 
carcasses dragged across the ba The “bull-fight faces” of 


bull-ring to th Itant 
cheers a a blood:thirsty the Spanish women tell the 


throng. And, worst of all, : nts story of what goes on in- 
I saw that in time I might bd side the ring. They come, 
like it! '  o- these seftoritas, in mantil- 
; ey eS Get. las and shawls. Before 
I a. . ae the fight, they shake the 
The Madrid bull-ring ~ a= aetna former coquettishly at 
looks like a baseball park aie oe " the brave young Spanish 
in a Class A minor league , aa gentlemen, and _ spread 
town, except that it is : the latter on the railings 
round like the Yale Bowl q in front of them for the 
and sanded like a_bar- . ‘ envy of the young Spanish 
room floor. Five minutes oa } j women. They behave like 
before the fight begins, the Pe human beings. But when the 
sand is thick with people. a whistle blows and the first 
There are no policemen, and Fa bull rushes head down into 
apparently no warnings. But 4 the enclosure, femininity van- 
suddenly the space clears, the , ishes. Their features grow 
gates opposite the royal box hard. They gloat. They belie 
swing back, and the procession of and forswear their sex. They 
gaily dressed participants advances to brutalize—like bulls! 
martial blares and welcoming howls. Ill 
bs (matadors march in front. They are 
bee loreadors’’ of poetry and song. They (Not quite as dangerous as it looks. The first third of a bull-fight is the hardest. 
€ a fine showing in their silken small Three or four of the helpless horses are backed 
thes, their colorful sashes, their broad up against the red fence which encircles the 
ack hats. The matadors are the first to make obeisance to the ring. There they stand, tails to the audience, heads to the bull. 
King or to the President of the Bull-Fight. Then the banderilleros. The picadors armed with long, thick spears, sit astride. The 
en, the picadors—on their blindfolded horses. banderilleros drive the bull toward the nearest horse. bo 
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QIt is an uneven battle, with the chances a thousand to one in favor of the man. 


audience stirs in gleeful anticipation. Some one, a child or 
a woman, laughs shrilly. The “sport” is about to begin. 

The bull does not see the horse. He is too busy seeing red— 
the red paint of the shoulder-high fence, the red flags of the 
skilful, quick-footed banderilleros. He chases his tormentors 
this way and that, but at every tack he comes nearer the waiting 
horse; until, suddenly, he becomes aware of his opportunity. 
He pauses for one short, dreadful moment. Is it pity or is it 
glee that shakes his great body? He lowers his head. He charges. 
He kills. 

The purpose of this butchery is to give the picador a chance to 
sink his heavy spear deep into the bull’s back—starting the flow 
of blood which will ultimately sap the giant beast of his strength 
and render him harmless in the final “battle” with the matador. 
In his rush for the horse, the bull exposes his broad back to the 
downward thrust of the spear. The horns of the bull rip and tear 
the flesh of the horse. The shaft of the spear sinks far into the 
vitals of the bull. But nothing, if the man is quick on the jump, 
scratches the dusky skin of the picador. 

When the first horse is dead, the banderilleros divert the 
wounded bull to his next victim, and the next—until the weaken- 
ing process has sufficiently progressed. In the meantime, slow- 
moving ground-keepers have heaped sand on the _ bleeding 
carcasses and left them to lie throughout the fight. Sometimes 
the bull’s aim is bad. The horse escapes with a torn side or a 
fractured shoulder. In such cases, he is led off limping, patched 
up, and used another day for the sport of another bull. But 
usually he is dragged off by the neck along with the lifeless body 
of the bull that gored 
him. 


IV 


After two or three 
well directed thrusts 
of the picadors’ spears, 
the bull is staggering 
and plunging in the 
center of the ring. 
But he is still too 
strong for the lordly 
matador to risk his 
hide in the final kill- 
ing. The beast must 
be further worn down 
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@.The matador risks his ‘salary arm.” 


and confused by the harryings of the banderilleros, who now ad- 
vance upon him from all sides waving their red banners. The 
bull’s brains, never too good, are hopelessly muddled, his sense of 
direction nearly gone. The boldest of the banderilleros ap- 
proaches, holding two frilled and beribboned barbs in his two 
hands, much as a Chinaman holds his chop-sticks. The bull 
charges the man as he did the horse, but the man, having the use 
of his eyes, sidesteps and, as the bull rushes by, stabs him in 
the back with his two javelins. This game, repeated over and 
over again, lasts until the matador, heroic figure of poetry and 
song, decides to risk his “salary arm” on the dying bull 


V 


In most contests between man and peast, our sympathy is 
naturally with the man. We uprights must stand together! 
But when the matador, who is all dressed up for the occasion, 
his body in the most spangled of comic opera costumes, his sword 
of death sheathed in the reddest of scarlet shawls, advances m 
pride and strength to meet the weakened, befuddled bull, its 
hard to tell which is the : 
beast and which, if any, 
is the man. 

In the “good old 
days” of bull-fighti 
the contest was a f 
fair one. The 
of those days was 4 
comparatively lonely 
figure. He entered the 
ring dependent solely 
on his own A 
efforts; and when his 
opponent was just # 
fresh and strong as 
was. He did the work 
which is now done by 
the picador and the 
banderillero; and at. 
risk of his own precios 
life. If, when he en 
the hand-to-hand oF 
flict at the climax of 
fight, he had any at- 
vantage over the 
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But once in a thousand the bull gets his man. 


_it was only such advantage as superior brains and superior skill, 


when coupled with equal courage and daring, are always entitled 
to have. 


~ It was under these two-fisted conditions that the bull met — 


his fate. 

‘The bull-fighter of those days fought for the pleasure of the 
sport; not in a fenced-in enclosure to which prices of admission 
were charged, but in a public square, the famous Plaza Mayor, 
amid the plaudits of the King and Court. The tradition is main- 
tained in these days by only one “gentleman matador,” Don 
Antonio Canero, an officer of the King’s army, who fights for 


“glory as well as money—and fights fairly from the beginning to 


the end. Don Antonio rides unblindfolded horses, who have 


~ just as good a chance as he has in the struggle with the enraged 


bull; and so great is his skill in horsemanship that he brings his 
mounts through each contest unscathed like himself. But, in the 
= of present-day bull-fighting, Don Antonio Canero rides 
alone. 

‘Sport, in the twentieth century, has become a conservative, 
cautious, peace-at-any-price thing. And in this particular, the 
Spanish sport of bull-fighting is not unique. The only difference 
is that in most games, the safety of both contestants is equally 
guarded; whereas in bull-fighting, where man alone makes the 
tulés and the bull merely plays under them, only the man’s re- 
pugnance to undue risk has been considered; until now the highly 
paid matador enters the 
bull-ring a million-to-one 
shot in a one-man race. 

VI 

The matador plays with 

€ bull as a cruel grown- 
up sometimes plays with 
a child. : 

He holds the red flag 
at arm’s length just as 
a heartless father might 
hold a rubber ball be- 
yond the reach of his in- 
fant son. And the bull, 

Weakened to helplessness, 
Plunges and sta ggers 

about, chasing the flag 

and missing the man. 


The matador is so sure of the bull’s obsession for the flag that 
he approaches in comparative safety to his very horns, kneels 
in front of him, and taps him playfully on the forehedd. 

VII 

The bull sees only the patch of red which the matador holds 
to one side and lunges past his tormentor in quest of the harmless 
flag. 

He does this again and again—to the huge amusement of 
the crowd and his own complete befuddlement. He moves 
slowly now, and with difficulty. He is tiring of this uneven 
battle with spears and barbs and wits. He stops—baffled, 
trembling, ready to die. 

He stands helplessly, head down, feet apart, in front of his 
assassin. He invites the death blow. 


Vill 


The matador takes deliberate aim; plunges his sword hilt deep 
through the _ victim’s 
shoulder to his heart; 
careens about the ring, 
bowing and_ throwing 
kisses to the cheering 
crowd. Gay charioteers 
now drag the strewn car- 
casses off to their final 
dump heap. Prosaic wat- 
ering carts sprinkle the 
gory sand. Somewhere, 
behind the high red fence, 
another bull is waiting 
to be slain. Somewhere, 
a laughing group of fair- 
fighting Spanish “sports- 
men” are bandaging the 
soft eyes of three more 
helpless horses. And 
somewhere, probably in 
the back room behind 
the box-office, another 
group of modern Borgias 
are gleefully counting the 
price of blood! 


\ Tbe bull 
ae invites the 
death blow. 
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Illustrations by 
Herbert M. Stoops 


The Story So Far: 


N THE San Dimas National Forest, in the northern part of 
California, there was a lonely lookout station at the top of 
Bogus Mountain. The forest lookout was a girl, Monica 

Dale. Her mother and her father, an eccentric placer-miner, were 
both dead. Monica was a young woman of unusual charm and 
courage and resourcefulness. The last two qualities she had to 
have in her job. 

One of Monica’s best friends when she was younger had been 
Bob Mason, a young rancher who owned Honey Valley. Bob had 
— out too late that he loved Monica—though it must be said 

0 


— @Monica knew no human power 
” could prevent the forest-fire from 
She and Uncle 
the station and 
carried everything to the meadow. 


sweeping over Bogus. 
Charley strippe 


she did not reciprocate his love. Meanwhile he had marrieda 
frivolous girl named Kelcey Harrington. Kelcey had grown too 
friendly with the manager of the Hercules Hydraulic Mining 
Company at the near-by town of Dogwood Flats. Bob warned 
the man to keep away from his wife. He did not, and Bob killed 
him. Bob was convicted and sentenced to San Quentin prison. 

While he was working on the road gang, the call of the forests 
and the hunger to see his baby became too much for Bob Mason, 
and he broke the convict honor system and escaped. A reward ol 
$1000 for his capture was offered by the President of the Hercules 
Company. 

Sheriff Bentley, of Siskiyou County, organized a posse 1 
follow his trail. The forest-rangers were notified, from thelt 
headquarters, to be on the lookout for him. : 

Bob made for Bogus Mountain and Monica protected him at 
her station, partly for friendship’s sake, partly because she did not 
believe he should ever have been convicted; indeed, there was 
general feeling of sympathy for Bob throughout the regio 
While remaining on the most cordial terms with Sheriff Bentley 
and his posse, she yet managed to outwit them all daringly 
flagrantly. ; 

She even got Bob away on the sheriff’s horse, with the 
sheriff’s gun. 








wi Novel of the 
FORESTS by 


Peter B. 
i Kyne 


NCLE CHARLEY CANFIELD was seated in his 
shirt and underclothes busy sewing a brown woolen 
patch on the seat of a pair of faded blue denim over- 
alls, when somebody knocked at the door of his 

humble abode. 
*“Yow-w-w!”’ cried Uncle Charley cheerilv. 
sin behind. Help me keep my home pure!”’ 
The door opened and a young man strode into the combina- 


“Enter, but leave 


_», tion living-room, bedroom and kitchen. 


She also outwitted Ranger Anthony Garland. But in doing it 
she fell in love with him and he with her. Tony was a new man in 
region, having just been transferred from Arizona. He had 
been a keen young lawyer, and had taken up the forest work be- 
cause he had incipient tuberculosis. 

When Bob Mason doubled back and returned to Bogus, Monica 

had him sleep in the barn and next morning rode off to see Uncle 
Charley Canfield, a local character and one-time partner of her 
father. Uncle Charley went to Dogwood Flats and bought Bob 
an outfit of clothes, bringing them to Monica. But his purchases 
aroused suspicion, and the storekeeper sent out an alarm. 
Monica returned home just in time to get Bob away from her place 
before the sheriff arrived. Before going, Bob told Monica to file 
for record a deed to Honey Valley he had given her. 
_ Bob rode north, camped that night, and next day ran head on 
mtaa wide-spread forest-fire. He was forced back on his trail, and 
encountered a tragedy. A woman driving a roadster was trapped 
by the fire, and in her panic upset the machine before his eyes and 
was killed. 

Bob saved her baby, and raced on ahead of the fire. 

Coming to a spring anda pond, he lay down in it with the horse 
and baby while the fire raged over them. His last coherent 

lught was that he had died and descended into Hell. 


“Set,” urged Uncle Charley hospitably, and kicked an 
empty nail-keg toward his guest. His alert, bright little 
eyes peered out of his brown, tight, excoriated, be- 
whiskered face in a manner that caused the visitor to de- 
cide that Uncle Charley resembled an old wire-haired 
fox-terrier more than any man he had ever met. 

“You are Uncle Charley Canfield?” he queried politely. 

“To some folks! I reckon, however, I like to know 
strangers mighty well before I let ’em claim relation- 
ship.” Uncle Charley’s glance swept in frank, naive 
curiosity from the stranger’s tan field boots and modish 
riding trousers to his olive-drab belted coat, tan shirt, 
tan necktie and gray, wide-brimmed hat. ‘“Cripes,” he 
declared, ‘‘you’re a handsome brute! What’s your name, 

what’s your business an’ where do you hail from?”’ 

“My name is John Thurlow, I’m a mining engineer in charge 
of the operations of the Hercules Hydraulic Mining Company 
and I hail from Denver, Colorado. You’re not so good-looking 
yourself, Uncle Charley, although I imagine that in your prime 
you must have been a devil.” 

Uncle Charley snickered. “I was a heller!”’ he piped. “I 
barred nothin’! He held up his faded dungarees and critically 
surveyed his handiwork. ‘An’ I’m there yit,”’ he added, bring- 
ing his snaggle-teeth together with a snick, “even if I do look like 
a danged old crazy-quilt. Have a drink, boy?” 

“With all the pleasure in life.” John Thurlow sat down on 
the nail-keg and crossed one immaculate leg over the other. 

Uncle Charley gazed half savagely at the legs. “What’n hell 
d’ye wear them folderol britches for?” he demanded. “Dang it. 
I knew what you were the minute you come in. Seems to me 
’tain’t possible for a minin’ engineer to work at his profession no 
more unless he rigs himself up to look like the top half of an 
hour-glass. A long time ago I give up hope of ever seein’ the 
president of a minin’ company out o’ short baggy britches. 
woolly socks an’ cap. Now that I know your name an’ where 
you come from, you might tell me what your business is—with 
me. 

Although Uncle Charley spoke irascibly he was far from en- 
tertaining the slightest hostility to the stranger. 

Indeed he proceeded to demonstrate this by getting a bottle 
and a glass out of his cupboard and handing both to his guest 
with the cheerful suggestion that the latter kill his own snakes. 

Having complied with the suggestion, Thurlow answered 
Uncle Charley’s query. ‘I’ve come up to have a talk with you— 
if you don’t mind—about a mining lease on that section of land 
you own on the north fringe of Honey Valley. The Hercules 
Company has an idea it would pay it to turn the giants loose on 
that section and wash it down.” 





“Wash it down where, 
mister?” 

“Into Honey Valley, I 
suppose. The California 
Débris Commission won’t 
let us wash it out onto 
Dogwood Flats. There’s 
an even section in Honey 
Valley; the giants would 
just sluice your section 
away and deposit it in 
the valley below.” 

“Yes, I reckon ’twould- 

n’t be no trouble to move 
a section of high land 
down into a section of 
low land. Reckon Honey 
Valley was just naturally 
made for that operation. 
Like puttin’ mush into 
a big bowl.” Uncle Char- 
ley slowly loaded his pipe, 
puffed furiously for a 
minute and then spat at 
the stove. “So you reck- 
on there’s gold in that 
hill section, eh?” 

“We’re willing to take 
a gamble on it,” Thurlow 
replied noncommittally. 

“JT am empowered -to 
offer you a royalty of ten 
percent.” 

‘‘Hum-m-m!’’ said 
Uncle Charley. “How do 
I know I'll live to collect 
the danged royalty?” 

“Well, you appear to 
be in excellent health, 
and it wouldn’t take us 
more than three years to 
finish the job. How old 
are you now?” 

“Older’n Kansas City,” 

Uncle Charley shrilled. 
“T wouldn’t bet a second- 
hand clay pipe Pll last 
till sunset.” 

“Then why are you 
mending those overalls?” 

“A feller can’t be buried 
naked, can he? Hell’s 
bells, boy, if I’d felt any 
time these past three 
years that my app’inted 
time wasn’t at hand, I’d 
have bought me a new 
pair of britches. What 
with the uncertainties of 
life I don’t see no use 
throwin’ money away— 
not that I wouldn’t throw 
it away if I had it,” he 
added parenthetically. 

Thurlow laughed softly 
and decided that Uncle 
Charley Canfield was 
what is known in rural 
districts as “a character.” 

He observed that the old 

gentleman was wearing a 

narrow-brimmed ancient straw hat with a faded tri-colored 
ribbon and no crown. 

“Come down to the office some day and I’ll give you a new 
hat,” he suggested. ; ; 

Uncle Charley’s hand had flown to his rifle in the corner. He 
withdrew his hand without the weapon. “That was a close 
shave,” he declared ominously. “I figgered for a split second you 
was about to offer me a pair of them pants. I’m old an’ I ain’t 
got long to live, but I don’t figger on swallerin’ insults from any 
Johnny-come-lately. Well, we'll let that pass. I suppose you 
mean well, Mr. Thurlow, but I can’t accept that hat nohow.” 
IZ 
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@."‘Guess this pilgrim needs some water,” Uncle Charly 


“T tell vou it’s a new hat. It’s just a wee bit tight for me and 
gives me a headache. You'd better take it. It isn’t well for# 
man of your years and fragile health to have the hot sun shining 
down all summer on his bald pate.” a 

‘“‘Summer’s over,” Uncle Charley snapped decisively. ‘Any 
how, I’ve took a vow not to get a new hat until the Repul 
Party’s out of office. When William Jennings Bryan gits 


rights——”’ d - 
“Better accept my hat, Mr. Canfield. Mr. Bryan is dead. 
Uncle Charley bent over; he appeared to collapse like 4 com 

certina, ‘Well, that finishes me,” he declared sadly. “AIL T beet 




















chirped, and dashed a dipperful in Bob Mason’s face. 


livin’ for is to see him elected President. I won't last long now.” 

He stared at the patch half sewed to the seat of his trousers, as if 

ting whether it was worth while to complete the task. “Oh 
boy! Pass over that bottle!” 

€ revived himself, spat at the stove again and stared sadly 

at his visitor, “Mr. Bryan was all right,”’ he asseverated. ‘‘He 

only had one bad fault. He refused to believe that man sprung 

&@ monkey. Heh-heh! Heh-heh-eh!’’ Uncle Charley’s 

uckle was dry and mirthless. ‘Reckon he never seen the presi- 

an. the Hercules Hydraulic Minin’ Company in his gulf suit 

d have changed his tune.” 


“*This one is on the house.’’ 


He sighed deeply. ‘Well, man born o’ woman is mighty 
small potatoes an’ few in a hill.” 

The mining engineer, concluding that Uncle Charley was about 
to depart upon a long, disjointed, conversational pilgrimage, 
adverted to the object of his visit. ‘The Great Commoner be 
longs to the ages now,”’ he suggested politely. “Suppose you and 
I discuss present business. I think you're inclined to take a 
pessimistic view of life, Mr. Canfield. I'll bet you a hundred 
dollars Vou’ll be spitting at that stove ten years from now.” 

“T was never a man to take advantage of youth an’ innercence, 


” 
son. 





“Very well, we'll not bet. 


But I’m here to tell you that little old ten percent 


royalty is mighty liable to make your declining years very comfortable.” 


Uncle Charley glanced around his dingy, ill-smelling cabin. 


“Well, 1 ain’t 


complainin’ none. I got all my grub in for the winter, my subscription to the 
Minin’ Age and the Scientific American is paid up a year in advance an’ I’m two 
years behind my readin’ of the popular magazines. I got my winter wood cut an’ 
stowed in the wood-shed and I reckon my pants’ll last till spring; I got a ton o’ 
oats and three ton o’ alfalfy hay on hand for my jacks ’n I don’t give a hoot in 
hell whether school keeps or not. I’m independenter’n a hawg on ice. If I can’t 


stand up I can set down.” 


“Well, of course, the independent man is always rich, no matter how poor he 


QG,What a golaen- 
hearted old fraud 
Uncle Charley was! 
“‘Can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks, 
Monicy,”’ he piped. 
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may seem, but as a mining man you’ve got to admit——’ 

“I’m that independent I don’t have to admit anything,” 
Uncle Charley shrilled. ‘Now you're talkin’ about this here 
royalty, an’ if I don’t shet you up there’ll be no end to it—like 
combin’ your hair with a hoop. Suppose after you’ve sloshed that 
hill section down into Honey Valley, you don’t find 
enough gold in your riffles to load this pipe. Where’s my 
royalty? An’ where’s my section o’ land?” 

“Why, that’s the gamble you take, Mr. Canfield.” 

“Call me Uncle Charley,” the curious old man com- 
manded. “I ain’t takin’ no gamble—at my age. I 
reckon that section stays where it is.” 

“Very well, Uncle Charley, have it your own way. We’re 
through discussing royalty. What will you take for that section 
if we agree to buy it outright?’ 

Uncle Charley sat straight up. ‘Whoa, Nellie!’ he cried 
softly. “Steady, gal! Don’t kick the buggy to pieces.” 

“We'll do all the gambling,” John Thurlow urged. 

“One hundred an’ fifty thousand dollars, United States gold, 
of the present standard of weight an’ fineness, young feller. Take 
it or leave it,” Uncle Charley barked. ‘My price is net.” 

“Sold!” cried John Thurlow quietly. 

“Tf I'd knowed you was that quick on the trigger I’d have 
asked a quarter of a million.” Uncle Charley was grinning 
broadly. 

“You’ve named your price. You can’t go back on that,” 
Thurlow warned him. He knew Uncle Charley’s breed of men. 
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“I don’t intend to, son. But let me repeat my proposition,’ 
he continued. “I said my price was net.” 

“Of course it’s net. Do you think I want to hold you up fora 
commission on the deal? The Hercules Company pays me for 
my services.” : 

“T wasn’t aimin’ to insult you, boy. Not a-tall. What I'm 
thinkin’ of is them dod-rotted income taxes. I don’t figget to 
sell that section an’ then give half the money to a Republican 
government. That’s what I mean by net. The Hercules s 
got to settle for my income taxes on the deal!”’ 

“Ts that all of your proposition?” 

“That’s the last of it, boy!” 

“T accept, on behalf of the company.” = 

Uncle Charley whistled in exact imitation of a cuckoo. . 
right, boy. Prepare your deed, git me a certified check an you 
own a minin’ claim.” 





position,” 
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John Thurlow thrust out his hand; Uncle Charley grasped it 
and shook it heartily. Thurlow knew better than to ask Uncle 
Charley to sign an agreement of sale and accept a check then and 
there to bind the bargain. So he bound it Uncle Charley’s way, 
= a solemn hand-shake, and shortly thereafter quitted the 

in. 

Uncle Charley returned to his interrupted tailoring, and as he 
sewed with great, coarse stitches he whistled. ‘Oh, Promise Me!” 
interrupting the melody from time to time to swear with great 

uency and a wealth of artistic detail until for the second time 
fe ering a rap resounded on the door of his one-roomed 

“Come in if you’re good-lookin’ an’ not a female,” he piped. 

© was always cautious. 

urlow stood in the doorway. “By the way, Uncle Charley,” 
Stated, “I forgot to ask you about the signature of your 


ie @ Monica sigh- 
BR ed. *'I suppose 
I'll have to 

give up trying 

to make a good 

man of you. 

I fear you're 


hopeless.” 


wife. In this state 
a married man cannot 
legally transfer title 
to real property un- 
less his wife also signs 
the deed. I under- 
stand you were mar- 
ried when you ac- 
quired that property.” 

Uncle Charley’s 
eves flashed. ‘Better 
let sleepin’ dawgs lie,” 
he suggested. 

“T would, but our lawyers will not. Will it be possible for us 
to secure Mrs. Canfield’s signature?” 

“You find her an’ ask her, young feller. I ain’t seed hide nor 
hair of the woman for twenty year, an’ if she was to come in that 
door I'd go out that-winder. Mebbe she’s dead!” 

“But you do not know that she is, I take it?” 

“No, sir. That’s one of the pleasures life has denied your 
Uncle Charley.” 

Thurlow laughed. 

“Perhaps you have secured a divorce.” 

“Hell, no! A burned child dreads the fire, so what’d I need a 
deevorce for? I wasn’t figgerin’ on gittin’ married again.” 

“Y’m afraid this makes it awkward. Confound you, Uncle 
Charley, what made you get married in the first place?” 

“What makes dogs eat grass? Sickness, boy, that’s what. I 
must have been sick in my mind. I’d made a strike over in 
Shasta County an’ like a fool I had to go to work an’ incorporate 
the mine. Well, sir, two years later I had more money than some 
folks have hay, so I went down to San Francisco.””. Uncle Charley 
wagged his head. “I told you I used to bea heller! Well, I meet 
a gal an’ danged if I don’t go crazy an’ marry her. She—was 
expensive! Yes, sir! She certainly was. 

“T useter give her money just to keep her quiet but money wasn’t 
enough for the cussed woman. She (Continued on page 110) 
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N A town thirty thousand big or 
so, Mason City, Iowa, Mr. John 
David Willson organized the 
Willson Club with my mother 

Rosalie the charter member, a black- 
haired, lovely girl fresh from the tri- 
umphs of an amateur stock company. 

One August day I was voted in, 
and we later accepted two gentlemen 
members, Cedric and Meredith, ten 
pounds apiece. 

My first memory of all of us to- 
gether is singing. On the porch on 
summer evenings, around the piano 
on Sundays—a thousand times I have 
heard my dad say his hope was to 
“raise a quartet.” 

From our baby days Cedric, Mere- 
dith and I each had our distinct 
interests. 

Cedric’s was construction. I re- 
member him sitting on the floor, 
serious eyes, busy little fingers, build- 
ing witha toy construction set, bridges, 
buildings—then drawing pictures of 
them with a bit of whimsy—clown 
hats on the bridges, funny faces in 
the buildings. 

Meredith’s was music. Music in 
everything! He blew in the valve of 
my father’s pipe-cleaner, rang with 
his fingers on my mother’s sherbet 
glasses, twanged rubber bands across 
the backs of chairs. 

My own absorption was writing 
plays, and my announcement that I 
would be a writer was indeed a good 


joke among the people who knew I scarcely made passing grades 


in school. 


Mama says before I was twelve she had thrown away a bushel 
I only remember that I spent hours 
drawing stages and placing characters about. 

When I was thirteen an idea came to me to write a story that 
would appear in our Sunday paper. I wrote a fairy-tale, “Fluff 
o’ Gold,” and sent it secretly to the Chicago Tribune, and one 
Sunday months later, opening the children’s section, found it— 
lavishly illustrated, beautifully featured! 
[ ran for my mother so out of my head I spent the rest of the day 


basket of my “plays.” 


in her lap in tears. 


Beyond our garden stood the weather-beaten house granddad 
had built when he was young, blinds loose on the hinges, cobble- 
stones around the door. One day I saw an old woman sitting in 
the sun in that old house door, tapping her stick on the ground, 





By Dixie Willson 


ek in New 


The Interesting Account 
of a Girl *‘on Her Own’’ 


Gites quite a remarkable young woman, 
this Dixie Willson, as you shall see who 
read this article. But even the article does 
not give you the entire picture. To appre- 
ciate it, you must realize that at the time she 
wrote these pages, she was 


Writing a play for John Murray Ander- 
sou— 

Helping him in his plans for the pro- 
pe fe of another vos fate: pe 
time back— 

Working on a musical review— 

Going over the dramatization of one of 
her short stovies— 

Collaborating with her brothers on three 
books of music— 

Arranging the sale to a New York concern 
of a bracelet she bas invented— 


Inventing the “Captain Tommy’’ tooth- 
brush for babies— 
And— 
Finishing the first of the short stories she 
is doing for us. 
Read this account of her experiences “on 
her own.” Study that list of undertakings. 
Accept my word for it that she’s even more 
piquantly good to look upon than her 
photograph shows. And then you'll realize 
why I feel so safe in telling you that her 
stories are to be a very distinctive feature in 
the magazine. R. L. 


Barefoot, pinafored, 


Koa 


Cnt 


of it—you can’t lose it—all you can 
do is try your best to get it by its 
stinging, teasing little tail. At last, 
working day after day, night after 
night, I wrote a musical score and 
libretto—an entire play I called “The 
Blue Heron.” Somehow I persuaded 
the Civic League to let me produce 
it under their auspices. I assembled 
a cast of sixty people—of whom 
Cedric and Meredith were two— 
designed the costumes, cut them out, 
designed the set, made part of it, 
routined and rehearsed the dances— 
and directed the entire action. 

How did I dare do such a thing? 
I didn’t have the slightest feeling of 
uncertainty. Is it right or wrong I 
wonder to be so confident—so deter- 
mined? It was to be in our Cecil 
Theater, one of the finest in the 
state. The day arrived, every seat 
sold, I serenely unconscious of the 
outrage I might be perpetrating until, 
ten minutes: before overture, I 
through the curtain and saw the 
theater full of people in evening 
dress. Ladies and gentlemen who 
had spent actual money! Then 
came the first real panic my heart 
had ever known, and it was pani 
until like far rain and wind I 
applause—heard the thing going on— 
sensed dimly that it was s 
In a rumpled gingham they put me 
out on the stage after the 
I saw nothing but my mother down 


there, smiling, waving her hand to me, wiping tears away from 
her eyes; but Senator Arthur’ Rule, who lives in Mason City, 
made a speech. ‘Some day,” he said, “we will hear of Dime 
Willson with a production on Broadway.” 

Then and there I felt Mr. Rule’s faith in me before those pe 
was a debt I should owe him until I had paid in the very com 
promised, and more and more have I continued to feel it, and one 
goal I have all this time been working toward is to pay for 
night, for what he said. 

After that it was useless to try living any longer on dreams. 
I had to be where the world was moving. Chicago was just 


twelve hours away, but who would consent to my going? 


her nanny-goat clicking in broken staccato on the cobblestones. City. 


[ wrote down how it looked to me and that night folded the 
sheet away ina diary Ihad. I don’t know why I kept it. It was 
the only thing I ever wrote when I was a little girl that I did 


keep. 


A desire to make a mark in the world is a gnat biting your 
skin. You can’t see it or explain it, you don’t know where you 
got it; it keeps you itching and fevered; but you can’t get rid 
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everyone the idea was dismissed as impossible—excepting by 
Meredith, and that little brother emptied his bank of every 
he had to get me there. So when I shortly went away trom 
on a visit, I got my return ticket to Chicago instead of to Masoa 


It seemed my heart would pound to death with joy when I 
found myself on my way. I knew I should arrive there with 
seventy-five cents, but it was glorious. My mind was a mot 


happiness. And from there I wired mama and dad. 


In the station I found the matron, dear Mrs. McCormick, 
who sent some one to take me to the Y. W. C. A., where Ter 
plained I had no money but would have a job next day. 
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assigned me a room with three bare little beds, in one of which a pretty, dark-haired girl was 
ready for night. 

“Hello,” she said—and began to chatter. Who was 1? Why had I come? She was Janey, 
and was going to be a great singer. She sang for me—a shrill, unpleasant voice—then stopped 

tt and said oh, she’d forgotten to set her clock! 

Well—when she got out of bed, her arms dangled to her knees, her head sank into twisted 
shoulders. She was hopelessly deformed! And all at once in that bare room, with that little 
cripple, there came over me like a chill my first understanding of the pitifulness of dreaming 
tobe great. Janey, with scarcely strength to walk across the floor while she shouted of great- 
hess In a thin high voice, brought over me sickeningly that here was I too, insignificant, un- 
trained, shouting of greatness. And in that little room my bravado went away like the tide 
going down from a shore. Not my determination, not my fearlessness; but as I lay there in 

that night facing life with three twenty-five-cent pieces, there came over me my first 

understanding of the difference between the worth-whileness of trying to be “great,” 

i the greatness of trying to be worth while. 

€xt morning while I spent one of my quarters for breakfast, I decided the way to start 
Was asa chorus girl. I didn’t know how to go about it but thought a (Continued on page 142) 





F ALL the several hundred young ladies employed by 

Messrs. Selby -& Steele, the large department store, 

Georgie Pink was probably the only one who read 

poetry. There was nothing about her to distinguish 

her particularly from the other nymphs at the stocking counter. 

Nothing more soulful than a fringe adorned her brow. If a 

precious poetical wanness had ever laid its pale cast upon her 

features it was now effectually disguised by a skilful application 

of Saucy Rouge (water-proof, smear-proof, kiss-proof, in shades 
to match any complexion). 

As she leaned wearily against the counter, patting her shingle 

and murmuring: “Blond shades are very good this season— 

we're selling a lot of that particular stocking—shall we enter it 


to your account, madam?” you could not fail to be impressed by 
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the sweeping manner in which she acted as a mouthpiece for Mt. 
Steele and Mr. Selby, but you would hesitate to point a finger 
say, “There goes a girl, by the grace of God and Wee Andrew, 
who reads Swinburne.” For really it was Wee Andrew who was 
at the bottom of it all. The conversion of Miss Pink to the 
minority came about in this way. ; 
She was walking home from work through the park one evening 
when she met the haggard-faced young man who had lately taken 
up his abode in Miss Ringwood’s third floor back. Georgie 
always made a point of passing the time of day with him Me: 
pleasantly when they met on the stairs going in and out, for 
had decided that Wee Andrew was rather a sad little creature 
somehow. She and Chick had christened him Wee Andrew be- 
cause he looked such a kid, in spite of the harsh lines m 
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serious young face, and because his tow-colored head was topped 
Georgie’s to the extent of over an inch. : 

Poor Wee Andrew, he always looked deadly tired and often as 
ifa good meal would do him no harm, and perpetually in need of 
awash and brush up. Georgie, who had a kind heart in spite of 
her plucked eyebrows, used to long to fill him up with rump steak 
and onions, and comb his hair for him, and pick the bits of fluff 
ofthis coat. Instead of which, living up to the plucked eyebrows, 
she would remark in a husky drawl: : 

“Good morning, Mr. Crisp! Aren’t we having glorious 
weather?” : 

Wee Andrew would agree in a chastened manner, and hurry 
upstairs looking very frightened indeed. Georgie thought him a 
rabbit, but went on saluting him graciously whenever they met. 
She observed to her friend Chick: 

“J don’t know why it is, but Wee Andrew gets me somehow. I 
just have to be soft with him. He’s such a poor little fish.” 

As they walked across the park together Miss Pink, annoyed 
at this inexplicable gentleness of hers towards Wee Andrew, 
thought to impress him by assuming her most superior and 
cosmopolitan manner. She terriied the poor young man with 
careless references to the Russian Ballet, pdaté de foie gras, and high 

ices on the Riviera. Did he care for Continental cooking? 
Aw, well, he didn’t—why, he wasn’t used—oh, but Miss Pink 
adored it! A—vwell, a kind of friend (coy look indicated sex) had 
taken her once to a little place in Soho, and there they had had 
the most delicious meal, with crisp French rolls and a bottle of 
wine—did Mr. Crisp know Soho at all? 

Mr. Crisp, it appeared, did not. Out of the corner of his eye 
he glanced up at her as she stepped easily along by his side. 
Everything about Georgie had movement—her short skirts 
swung in a dashing fashion, her hands made little restless dabs at 
the cropped curls blowing against her cheeks, the gay scarf 
twisted round her throat streamed in the wind, and even her 
nostrils seemed to dart and flicker as she snufied up the damp 
leafy smells of the park. 

“The walk’s given you a lovely color,” said Wee 
Andrew admiringly. 

Georgie agreed complacently, with a silent tribute 
to water-proof, smear-proof, kiss-proof, in shades 
to match any complexion, the boasted powers of 
which she had tested to the full on many occasions. 

Warmed by the compliment, she gazed benignly at 
Wee Andrew, and inquired: 

“What do you do with yourself when you’re not 
working, Mr. Crisp?” 

“TJ—well, I write. You see, I’m 
on a paper, and in my spare 
time I’m writing a book. A novel, 
you know.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Pink doubtfully. 

She remained silent so long that 
Wee Andrew asked: 

“What do you do with yourself, 

Miss Pink? I suppose you're 
out a good deal with your friend, 
Miss Cooper—dancing, and so on?” 

Georgie said vaguely: “Oh, yes, 
a good deal. Do you dance?” 

“No, but I go to cinemas. I 
wonder if one day you—you’d let 
me take you to a show, Miss Pink? 

You and your friend,” added Wee 
Andrew hastily. 

Sauce! Georgie opened her 
mouth for a biting retort, met Wee 
Andrew’s anxious gaze, and an- 
swered mildly: 

“Thank you very much—we’d 
love to.” 

“Splendid!” cried the presump- 
tuous young man, unaware that 
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Georgie, who subscribed to a woman’s magazine in which 
stout middle-aged gentlemen, lurking coyly under the disguise of 
“Aunt Sophie” and “Lady Bettina,” gave answers to correspon- 
dents and recipes for face cream, cried enthusiastically: 

“Oh, I’m a great reader!” 

“Poetry?” inquired Wee Andrew, almost tipsy with happiness. 

“Er—we-ell—some poetry.” 

“Swinburne?” pursued the delighted young man. “Do you 
know Swinburne at all, Miss Pink?” 

“Er—not exactly know him,” said Georgie reluctantly. 

“T'll lend him to you!” cried Wee Andrew. “Half a minute, 
and I’ll go and fetch him. You will wait, won’t you?” 

They had reached Mrs. Ringwood’s apartment-house, and he 
bounded up-stairs ahead of her, bursting out of his room on the 
third-floor landing, and pressing a slim, dark blue volume into 
her hands. 

“Keep it as long as you like—I shall be only too pleased— 
and you must tell me some time what vou think of them. You 
will, won’t you, Miss Pink?” 

Georgie promised, and, resisting a strong desire to pat Wee 
Andrew on the head, mounted to her lair on the fourth floor. 

Chick was there before her, and had already succeeded in 
strewing herself all over the two rooms. Her coat was on the sofa, 
her hat on a chair, the disputed and slightly draggled stole, which 
Chick called mink and which everyone else called rabbit, lay on 
the floor, and Chick herself, wrapped in an old kimono, straggled 
untidily over the bed in the next room. 

“Well, dearie, how’s yourself?” cried Miss Cooper brightly. 

“Fine,” said Georgie. “Any tea going, Chick?” 

“Yeah—give the bell a yank, will you, pet? Mildred will lug 
it up—I told her to wait till you came in. Lord! I feel like a 
chewed bootlace today, Georgie Pink, and that’s the truth. 

Stock-taking all afternoon, and old 
Skeweye in the aitch-uv-a temper. 
It’s a wonder I’ve got any feet 
left!” 

Chick, the adornment of the la- 
dies’ underwear department at a 
big Oxford Street store, heaved 
herself off the bed, and came 
padding into the sitting-room in 
her stockinged feet. She was ex- 
tremely handsome in a large, blond, 
sloppy way, and decorated through- 
out in a striking, if slightly rococo 
style. She never stopped using 
her eyes, her teeth and her lips for 
a minute, even when she was alone, 
keeping them all going much as 
a juggler does his multicolored 
balls. Her tousled beauty had 
the effect of making Georgie, in 
her skimpy little coat and skirt 
and tiny felt hat, look very young, 
thin and colorless. 

“Give us a match,” said Chick, 
carefully rolling the end of a 
cigaret round her tongue. “A 
few quiet pufis are just what’s 
wanted to set Chickie on her toot- 
sies again. Hoorah! Here’s Mil- 

dred with the tray! What you got there, 
Georgina?” 

“A book—Wee Andrew gave it to me.” 

Chick elevated her carefully trained eye- 
brows, and observed: “Oho, he did, did he? 
That young feller-me-lad’s coming on! 
Mildred, if you’ve forgotten the mustard 
again I’ll slay you. Come along, Georgie. 
Draw up your chair to the baronial board.” 

It was some time before Miss Pink remem- 
bered. Wee Andrew’s book again, and propped 





1e evening e had narrowly escaped being it up against the teacup in front of her. 

tely taken crushed to the earth, and flushing “What kind of book is it?” inquired Chick 
orgie up in a way which Miss Pink, te , », With interest. “Love story?” 

him very tolerantly amused, found rather G. “ry F 809 . “No. Poetry.” 

it, for she hice. Sait Miss Pink. Georgie chewed bread and butter in silence 
> creature “Are you fond of reading, Miss I’m—I’m aw- {or some minutes, and then remarked: 

ndrew be- Pink?” he asked, after a glowing fully unhappy, “Listen to this, Chick.” 

1es in bis Pause, Andrew,’’ “T’m listening, sweetie.” 
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Q.Mildred became a messenger of the gods. ‘‘Mr. — 


’e’s leavin’ tomorrer,’’ she announced to Georgie and C. 


And Georgie, frowning hard, abruptly launched herself into: 


“Asleep or waking is it? For her neck 
Kissed over close, wears yet a purple speck 
Wherein the pained blood falters and goes out . . . 


” 


Chick, all agape, allowed her sausages to chill upon her plate 
while she listened. When Georgie paused for lack of breath she 
burst into a hoarse chuckle, and remarked: 

“Hot stuff! Lor’, who would have thought it of that funny 
little fish down-stairs, looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in his 
mouth, and then readin’ saucy things like this? Go on, Georgie. 
I don’t know what it means, dearie, but it sounds fine. Haw-haw- 
haw!”’ 

After which whole-hearted testimonial to Mr. Swinburne’s 
lyrical powers, Chick lighted another cigaret, curled up on the 
sofa, and settled down for an entertaining evening. 

Shortly after this Wee Andrew, meeting Miss Pink on the 
stairs, announced that an excellent program was on at the 
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Electric Palace round the corner, and that he would be over- 
whelmed with delight if Georgie and Chick would accompany 
him there that evening. Chick, appealed to, inquired, “Can I 
bring Izzy?” 

Izzy was the young man whom Chick referred to vaguely a 
“my boy friend.” It was understood that as soon as Izzy gota 
raise he and Chick would get married. He was a stout, pleasant, 
dark-jowled young man, flashily dressed. and sharp as a n 
Without a doubt he was of the sort who would get on in life, and 
Chick would often say: “One of these days my boy’ll give me4 
sable coat, see if he don’t.” 

Pending that day they kissed each other a good deal, held 
hands contentedly as they sat in the pit together on Saturday 
nights, and rede like gods on the tops of buses. Chick rema 
to Wee Andrew: : 

“You'll like my Izzy. He’s a good boy. I thought that if he 
came we’d make up a cozy little four—me and my boy f 
and you and Georgie. What do you think?” 
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The young man thought that it was a magnificent idea, and 
looked nervously at Georgie to see how she was taking it. She 
was smiling, and he was encouraged to ask: “How did you like 
" Gwinburne, Miss Pink?” 

“Why, I—well, I thought he was——”’ 

“Yes, isn't he? Some of his things kind of get into your 
brn, and —" 

Chick stopped smearing lip-stick over her mouth, and ex- 
daimed: “Swinburne! Is he the bird that wrote the poetry you 
fred at Georgie? Well, you are a one! I must say I was sur- 

. I said to Georgie, ‘Fancy that quiet little guy down- 
stairs,’ 1 said———”’ 

Wee Andrew stared at her with such bewilderment and dis- 
comfiture that Georgie, moved by a sudden warm pity, cried 


impulsively : 
“fm a fool about all the things you're clever in, and I didn’t 
understand much of the poems you lent me, but what I did under- 
stand was lovely, and———”’ 
She paused, aghast. It was the first time in her life that the 
sophisticated Miss Pink ‘had ever made such an admission, and 
tears of annoyance sprang to her eyes. In her best drawl she 


murmured : 

“Weshall be ready at eight o’clock if you come up and call for 
us. Chick is going to phone Izzy to meet us there. Aw revoir, 
Mr.(Crisp. So kind of you——” 

“Er—good-by,” said Wee Andrew, edging uneasily towards the 
door, “Call for you at eight. So long, Miss Cooper.” 

“Oh, you saucy!” cried Chick, screaming with delight. 


£e ANDREW wrenched at the door-handle, and almost fell 
into the passage. Georgie shut the door firmly after him, 
and came back into the room, watched curiously by Chick. 

“You're a rum bird, Georgie. Why’d you cut in on me so sud- 
denly with the protective stuff, and then freeze the poor little 
fish up? Not sweet on him, are you?” 

“@h, shut up!” said Miss Pink tersely. 

“Mi right, all right! I didn’t mean it, dearie, but you never can 
tell. Not but what he isn’t a bad-looking little johnny—that is, 
if youdon’t mind ’em small.. I prefer something that you can see, 
speaking for myself, like my boy friend.” 

“Yeah, you can see Izzy all right,”’ remarked Georgie viciously. 
“Not much of the pocket Venus about our Isaac. How much 
does he weigh, Chick?” 

This gibe served to drive Chick into an injured silence which 
lasted until the supper tray arrived, and a truce was called over 
the veal pie which formed the piéce de résistance thereon. ° 

“Shall we send down a bit to Wee Andrew?” asked Chick with 
her mouth full. ‘I expect he’s having supper off a boned sardine 
and some Thin Captain biscuits. That boy always looks kind of 
half fed to me.” 

“You can if you like,” said Georgie, patting her fringe with a 
fine show of indifference. 

“Hi, Mildred!” bawled Chick to their flat-footed handmaiden, 
who was lurking on the landing outside. ‘Take this chunk of 
veal pie down to Mr. Crisp, and if he asks who sent it 
say it’s with the Princess Caraway-seed’s compliments. 

Look slippy, now! My word, Georgie, we'll have to 
look slippy ourselves if we want to be ready when Wee 
Andrew calls for us.” 

At eight o’clock to the minute Georgie’s boy friend 
(as Chick now insisted on calling him) arrived to escort 
the ladies to the Electric Palace, where they found 
Iny leaning against the handsome 
marble frontage, staring gloomily at a 
several times over life-size picture of 
Lillian Gish. 

“Izzy!” screamed Chick. 

They embraced tenderly, while 
Georgie and Wee Andrew turned their 
attention delicately to Lillian Gish, 
and a few minutes later the four of 
thern were filing decorously intoa row of 
two-and-four-penny seats. As they sat 
down Izzy’sarm went almost automati- 
cally round Chick, and Chick settled 
down with a sigh of content, leaving 
the other two to their own devices. 

corgie began to talk in whispers, 

Rervously darting from subject to 
subject. 

Do you like Lillian Gish?” 

Yes, I do; don’t you?” 


“Well, not much. I don’t know, though. Do you like Charlie 
Chaplin?” 
es “T think he’s awfully funny. I saw him in an awfully amusing 

in” 

Brief résumé of film follows, and then Georgie is off again on 
another subject. . 

“What a lovely house! Everyone in America has lovely houses, 
I’ve noticed. Have you been to America?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“No. Oh, what a ducky little boy!” 

“Yes. Do you like children?” 

“Children?”’ says Georgie in a startled whisper. 

“Ves,” 

“Oh! Oh yes, I do.” 

Brief pause. 

“Most films are rather silly, don’t you think? 
people behave so stupidly in them.” 

Wee Andrew says profoundly: “Yes, but then life’s rather 
silly, really.” 

“Yes. I suppose it is.” 

Brief pause. 

“Do you like Norma Talmadge?” 

And so on, for quite three-quarters of the program. Then Miss 
Pink fell oddly silent. Miss Pink was feeling very funny indeed. 
Perhaps the film, which was a sad 
one, affected her. Perhaps the 
violins wailing through the dark- 
ness, or the sight of Chick and 
Izzy, entirely and happily lost in 
each other, went to her head a 
little. For Georgie Pink, that dash- 
ing young woman, sat there feeling 
a curious tenderness for the whole 
world, and particularly for all the 
little lovers who sat holding hands 
in the stuffy twilight, seeing 
in the cheap emotions pa- 
raded before them on the 
screen the working out of 
their own particular des- 
tinies and desires. Georgie 
Pink viewed them all with 
a gentle tolerance which she 
had (Continued on page 110) 
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G,"'Georgie—you know I love you awfully,”’ said Andrew. 
**It’s only that I’m never sure when you're pretending.” 
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The Bishop was a man of virtue, nobility of soul, religious faith. Yet he crushed his wife’s 
spirit, lost his daughter’s love, made his son a rebel and filled his household with fear. 
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OLITICAL opinion in England was violently shaken 

by that affair in the north of England—the attack of 

the miners on the Bishop of Burpham. Sensational 

newspapers magnified it into a miniature revolution 
and used it as a dreadful warning to England of what would 

throughout the country if the spirit of anarchy were 
not crushed by relentless measures. 

Lconfess I did not take that view, and do not now. To me 

that episode is only another object-lesson of the danger of in- 
tolerance, and the folly of playing the autocrat—the medieval 
tyrant—amiong people with a sense of liberty. I have no sym- 
pathy with political violence, but none either with a hard and 
narrow spirit which makes religion a joyless creed, and has no 
charity for the weakness of l.uman nature or pity for those who 
live on the sharp edge of poverty. 
- My sense of tolerance, which—I admit—amounts almost to 
a vice, is against the Bishop of Burpham in this matter, though 
again I see his point of view and respect his sincerity and courage. 
However, I am not going to bother the reader with the political 
issues involved in the affair. My purpose is rather to give a 
portrait study of the man in his private and domestic life, as 
Isaw it during an amazing week-end I spent in his palace. 

The first and last time I met that remarkable man was when I 
went to investigate the econonic condition of the miners during 
the great coal strike. I had a slight acquaintance with his wife, 
Lady Louisa Verney, who during the war had done canteen work 
forthe troops, and she had answered a letter of mine by inviting 
me tostay a little while in the Bishop’s palace, from which I could 
study the situation in the neighborhood. Her husband, she wrote 
graciously, ‘would be much interested in meeting me.” 

On that journey to the north of England I traveled up in a 
third-class smoking-carriage with only one other occupant 
besides myself. That was a good-looking boy of about twenty, 
I guessed. Before the train started he had been in conversation 
with a shabby young man some five years older than himself, 
with a powerful and attractive-looking face—square-jowled, 
black-eyed, ruddy-skinned—who seemed slightly familiar to me, 

I could not place him in my mental portrait-gallery. 

He spoke to the boy, who was lighting a pipe in the doorway 
of my carriage. 

“Tell your governor with my compliments that the Labor 
ee care a hang what he is pleased to think about 

The boy with the pipe grinned and puffed out his burning 
match. “There’s going to be a row when I tell him that I’ve 
gone over to your crowd, old man. I’m in disgrace already after 

t preposterous affair at Oxford.” 

“There’s a job waiting for you on the Labor Weekly,” said 

¢ other young man. ‘‘We want all the talent we can get.” 
‘Thanks for the compliment, kind sir!’ said the boy, who 
Was going to be my traveling companion, as I could see by the 
way he strewed the corner seat with newspapers and magazines. 
t was when the train had started that I remembered the 
face of the black-eyed fellow we had left on the platform. The 
Catalog of my mental portrait-gallery placed him now as Herbert 
bel w, “the Miners’ M. P.” as he was called, because of his 
tilliant defense of their claims in the House of Commons and 
Passionate denunciation of the mine owners, who had con- 

renga them with a schedule of wages which—according to 
would reduce their standard of life below the line of 
nt humanity. 

I spoke to the boy in the opposite seat. “That was Herbert 

Tadshaw, wasn’t it?” 

Res glanced at me for a moment with that aristocratic re- 
ment of being spoken to by a stranger which is one of the 
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traditions of English class-consciousness. -Then he smiled and 
answered civilly. 

“That’s so. He’s a pal of mine. One day he’ll be Prime Min- 
ister of England.” 

“As long as he’s not the President of a Soviet Republic,” I said 
jestingly. 

The boy took me seriously. ‘‘Oh, that’s the ridiculous bogy 
which frightens old ladies who read the Morning Post. Labor 
is constitutional. It believes in evolution, not revolution.” 

“They may be beaten by their Left Wing,” I suggested, to 
draw him out. 

He told me he wasn’t worrying about that. He happened to 
know the feelings of the working men—some of the miners, any- 
how. They were the most decent lot of men in the world. Good 
as gold on the whole—and a dashed sight too patient. Instinc- 
tively conservative and law-abiding. “I live in Burpham and go 
among them,” he added, by way of excuse for dogmatic assertion. 

It was later in the journey, after a conversation about economic 
conditions in England—the boy surprised me by his knowledge— 
and then about Oxford, from which he had just been sent down 
for a very harmless “rag,” that I told him about my mission. 
He seemed interested, and hazarded a suggestion. 

“T can take you into the miners’ homes, if you’d like to palaver 
with them. They know I’m on their side.” 

“Splendid!”’ I said. “But I shall have to get the other side 
of the case as well. Who's the best man to see?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then gave a nervous laugh. 
“Oh, if you want the other side, there’s only one man to see. 
That’s the Bishop of Burpham.” 

“Rather a reactionary old gentleman, isn’t he?” I asked. 

He laughed again and said, “Yes. Medieval. He’s my father.” 

He was astounded, but not displeased, when I told him that 
I was going to stay with his people, and had the pleasure of 
knowing his mother. I remember one remark he made before we 
got out at Burpham. It was in the nature of a warning. 

“You're going to have a pretty thin time, I’m afraid. Gloom 
pervades my father’s rotten old palace, and he keeps us all in a 
state of suppression. The only bright spot is my sister Nancy. 
Nothing suppresses her! Not even my father.” 


ERTAINLY my first impression of Burpham and its Bishop’s 

palace was gloomy in the extreme, though it was not without 
grandeur and a kind of romantic grimness. It was nearly dark 
when we arrived, and the cathedral and adjoining palace on high 
ground above the city looked like a medieval fortress, black 
against the setting sun which glowed crimson below a bank of 
wind-driven clouds. There were battlemented walls up there, 
and I remembered that the Bishops of Burpham in the old 
days had been princes as well as priests, holding their way even 
in defiance of English kings who tried to abate their power, 
and ruling in their own courts with absolute right of life and 
death. 

As though guessing my thoughts, young Verney glanced up 
at the walls on the hill up there and uttered a sarcastic comment. 

“One of the last strongholds of intolerance!” 

There was a one-horse carriage waiting for us, with a coach- 
man in black livery and a cockade. Verney confided to me that 
his father did not approve of modern methods of transport. He 
regarded motor-cars as one of the chief causes of modern restless- 
ness and demoralization. 

“You needn’t tell him that I run a little two-seater at Oxford. 
Not yet fully paid off, I regret to say!” 

We drove away from the station through the mean streets 
of Burpham, and I had my first view of the mining city. It was 
not attractive, and there was a meanness and squalor abovt 





@.The Bishop’s 
voice intoned 
through the 
room. ‘'What is 
the meaning of 
this disgusting 
orgy?’ There 
was a terrible 
silence among us 
for a moment. 


it which were not dispelled by the glare of electric light in the 
shop-windows. The houses were blackened by the curse of coal 
which has blighted so much of England’s beauty. Owing to the 
strikes the streets were crowded with men lounging about with 
their hands in their pockets, staring into the shop-windows, 
smoking cigarets in groups around the lamp-posts. Women and 
girls with shawls over their heads were doing their marketing 
or gossiping with the men. Outside a picture palace there was 
a long queue waiting for the early show, shuffling their feet on the 
damp pavement. 

“The open door to Hell!” said Jocelyn Verney ironically, as 
we passed this crowd. ‘That’s what my honored father thinks 
of the movies, as no doubt he will tell you. He preached a 
sermon about it the last time I was here. It didn’t increase his 
popularity with working folk, who find the pictures the best 
way of escape from drab reality.” 

After toiling up hill our carriage passed through an ancient 
gateway in the high battlemented walls, rattled over a flagged 
courtyard, entered another gate, and skirted a smooth lawn. 
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Beyond that green carpet the Cathedral rose with a magnificent 
effect of flying buttresses and pointed windows to its - 
pitched roof. Presently we stopped outside a long, low b 
with oriel windows and Tudor doorways, and old gray 
clad with creeper—wine-red in this early autumn. 
“Here we are,” said young Verney. “Abandon hope, all yt 
who enter here!” é 
It was rather dark inside the paneled hall, immensely spacious 
under its timbered ceiling and leading to a broad stairway 
richly carved oak which glimmered under wrought-iron lantems 
between tattered tapestries. Along the walls were some uF 
comfortable-looking chairs with leather backs, and I nott 
that there was no carpet anywhere, so that one’s footste? 5 
clumped on the bare boards and echoed above one’s head 
“Cheery and homelike, isn’t it?” remarked Jocelyn @ 
ironical way. ; ike 
A footman brought in our bags, and asked if I would vail 
to go straight to my room. Before I went, a tall, slim girl, a 
coiled hair, came with a rush down the big stairway, 

















without taking any notice of me, flung her arms round the 
boy’s neck, with a laughing cry of “Jocelyn, old boy!” 

He kissed her and disengaged himself in a brotherly way. 
_ Hullo, Nancy! So your young spirit isn’t crushed yet— 
Pe of parental tyranny and ecclesiastical gloom? Marvel- 


“Cave canem!” said the girl, and she put a finger to her lips as a 
Warning against the footman, who went up-stairs with the bags. 

hea he had disappeared she spoke more freely. 

Father is frightfully peeved with you because you’ve been 
sent down. How did it happen, brother o’ mine?” 


= shrugged his shoulders carelessly. ‘The usual stupidity 
of old men in authority. Where’s the mater?” 

At evening service,” said the girl. “I skipped it so as to be 
ome when you came. There’s heaps to talk about. Only don’t 
t father know, for goodness’ sake.” 

Jocelyn laughed and looked at her with brotherly amusement. 
found ure too old to be sent to bed without supper. Has father 
4 new method of punishment for rebellious souls?” 


“Only the sword of 
speech,” said Nancy. “But 
he’s given us up as hopeless. 
He thin s you’ve disgraced 
yourself for life, and he re- 
gards me as a Sign of the 
Times!” 

It was then that I be- 
came noticed as a stranger 
in the land. Jocelyn intro- 
duced me, and Nancy, this 
girl of twenty with merry 
eyes and a look of Shakes- 
peare’s Beatrice, as I 
thought, greeted me very 
charmingly, so that I fell in 
love with her at once, as I 
do with all young beauty— 
being old enough now to 
take the risk. She was good 
enough to say she had read 
some of my books and liked 
them “most frightfully.” 

After that I went to my 
room, up the big stairway 
and along a narrow corridor 
with bare stone walls like a 
monastery, where there was 
a lurking smell of damp- 
ness or ancient ghosts. The 
bedroom was a chill-look- 
ing chamber, plainly fur- 
nished and dimly lighted 
by a gas-bracket. By my 
bedside I found Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Holy Living” and 
“Holy Dying,” and a small 
volume by the Bishop of 
Burpham, called ““Duty and 
Discipline.” After I had 
dressed for dinner a servant 
tapped at my door and said 
that his Lordship awaited 
me in the library. 

1 confess to a moment of 

ss when I first 

3ishop of Burp- 

ham, especially as I had to 

approach him across an 

immensely long room fur- 

nished from floor to ceiling 

with old folios and ancient 

books. He stood with his 

back to a big fireplace 

ch was elaborately 

arved with the arms of the 

Bishopric of Burpham, and I 

had time to get a quick 

impression of this tall, thin 

figure in absolute black, with 

his apron and gaiters. His 

aristocratic face was in char- 

acter with this old palace. 

It would have been a good model for a portrait of Stephen 

Langton or Thomas a Becket, or any of those medieval bishops 

who defended the church against kings jealous of its power. 

It was a handsome face, carved with hard lines, ascetic, stern, 
strong. 

On one side of the room, at some distance from him, a clergy- 
man of florid complexion and middle age stood nervously, as 
though ready for instant obedience to any command. On the 
other side of the room was a young man, not a cleric, who startled 
me when I caught his eye for a moment by giving me a friendly 
and decided wink. It was a moment before I recognized him as 
Frank Hardy, whom I had known in the war as an intelligence 
officer with a hearty hatred of high explosives and a considerable 
knowledge of French wines. What on earth was he doing here, 
in the Bishop’s palace, and looking as though he belonged to it? 
I wondered. 

Then I found myself shaking hands with the Bishop, or 
rather, holding a long, thin hand which rested in mine for a 


moment and then withdrew. His voice (Continued on page 201) 
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[ NVVERY morning after a 
{ three-ring celebration 

when the country estate 
&": seems a mass of wreckage 
and the landscape appears to be 
permanently mayhemmed, that is 
when George inwardly vows, “Never 
again!” 

Whisk and presto, and the premises are in order again. The 
trampled-down grass revives into a smiling lawn. The débris 
has been fed to the bonfires. Birds come out and begin to chirp 
again. The vistas between the trees seem wide and inviting, 
but lonesome. A placid routine becomes a little too blamed 
placid and all at once the restless proprietor hits upon the novel 
idea of pulling off a big al fresco jubilee, with tents and benches 
and music and dancing and fireworks. So it’s rally, my boys, 
from far and near, because the next show is going to be the biggest 
and best ever pulled off at the old stamping-ground. 

Sometimes I think that each of us carries a streak of P. T. 
Barnum. Many a blushing apologetic secretly believes that he 
has in him the makings of ashowman. I don’t believe I have any 
cheap longing to pose in the limelight or be pointed out or even 
to stand in line and shake hands. But I do like to stage a large 
show once in a while and be director. There is a certain “kick” 
to be derived from getting, say, ten thousand people together 
and giving them a vivid and fairly turbulent day. 

In the last twenty years I have staged all kinds of outdoor and 
indoor parties and studied the problems of serving food and 
excitement to every variety of mortal. Perhaps I caught the 
fever from being in the show business and performing by proxy. 

When we put “The College Widow” on the shelf it was our 
boast that the play had been seen by nearly two million people. 
Nowadays Tom Meighan or “Doug” Fairbanks will show to that 
many people in a month. But they miss the hand-clapping and 
the curtain calls. The audible evidences of approval are what I 
enjoyed in the playhouse, if safely concealed in a dark part of the 
auditorium. And my reward as a manager of hoop-la picnics and 
Mardi Gras fétes has been the sight of a large bunch of people 
undeniably having the time of their lives. 

My career as a party-giver began with Fourth of July celebra- 
tions involving merely lemonade, foot-races and sky-rockets. 
My first ambitious effect was the Taft rally of 1908. For that we 
had bands of music, circus seats in the front yard, about 200 
guests for luncheon and no less than 300 motor-cars. 

Most of the ralliers came in buggies and wagons and the ex- 
cursionists who arrived at Brook, two miles away, on the trains 
were brought out to the farm by a fleet of hay-racks. Judge 
Taft dashed in about noon on a special train and lingered for 
about two hours and dashed away again, the crowd dispersing 
rapidly during the afternoon. At the peak of the proceedings we 
had a whale of a crowd present because this September meeting 
was the formal opening of the campaign and the candidate was 
making his first speech away from home. It seemed that most 
of the folks who lived within fifty miles were on hand. Allowing 
for the exuberance of the neighborhood liars, who estimated the 
crowd at 20,000, it might be safely guessed that we had possibly 
15,000 and certainly 12,000 visitors. I know we had twenty acres 
of buggies east of the house. Reese Hill said it looked to him as if 
there were 5,000 people and 10,000 buggies! 

On the day of the Taft rally several things happened. I was 
standing at the front doorway to greet our distinguished guest. 
He was working his way through a madly cheering push of 
people. A gentleman with whiskers rammed his way through the 
swaying crowd and faced me, blocking off the Presidential 
——- He was agitated and spoke as follows: ‘Say, I’ve 
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got a sick horse out here. Have you got any sweet spirits of 
niter?” 

My plan was to signal the approach of Judge Taft and his 
escort by discharging some loud aerial bombs which could be 
heard above the band music and hullabaloo. The catalog said 
that the bombs came a dozen in a box, so I ordered a box. The 
day before the rally I had the boys send up one of the bombs as 
a test to see if the mortar was properly set. The thing went 
about a mile up into the air and released a detonation which could 
have been heard over in Illinois. 

When the faithful sentry in the tower saw the line of motor- 
cars approaching from the west he gave a signal and the boys sent 
up all the bombs we had left and the theatrical effect was more 
than we had hoped for, several women and old men being almost 
trampled te death as the entire multitude tried to mass itself 
directly in front of the house. 

Among the many notables on the Taft train was Colonel “Dan” 
Ransdell, a veteran Republican of Indiana who was Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the United States Senate for ever so many years. Whi 
the good-bys were being spoken, he took me by the hand and 
spoke in a complimentary way of our demonstration. 

“Everything was just right,’”’ he said. “I took great pains te 
count the number of guns fired as our party came into the 
grounds. The crowd didn’t understand, of course, and I doubt 
if a dozen people here attached any particular significance to the 
number of shots, but I was delighted to find out that you had 
studied the etiquette of the occasion and therefore gave the 
Secretary of War his proper salute of eleven guns.” 

I told the Colonel that I thought everybody knew that a Secre- 
tary of War was entitled to eleven guns, but he said no, the usual 
rule among non-military ignoramuses was to keep on firing the 
cannon until the thing 
got too hot or the am- 
munition gave out. He 
said I was one in a thou- 
sand. I held up my 
hand to weakly dep- 
recate his praise and 
trembled to think of 
the social error we 
would have committed 
if the boys had not sent 
up that experimental 
bomb. 

The annual picnic of . 
the Indiana Society of 
Chicago in 1910 was 
the first attempt at 
something classy in the 
way of a lawn-party. 

We had one hundred 
tables scattered under 
the big trees and put 
six persons at each 
table and every table 
had a floral decoration 
and was completely 
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equipped with receptacles and imple- \ 
ments. For waitresses we had an army 

of cheerful and alert women recruited from the clubs and 
churches. 

For several years the members of my college fraternity, the 
Sigma Chi, rounded up from Purdue University, the University 
of Illinois, Chicago, Northwestern and all towns and cities within 
ahundred miles and had an annual hurrah outing at my forest 
preserve. They brought platoons of pretty girls and squads of 
chaperons. 

Rejuvenated grads competed in games with whooping and 
howling students. 

Motorists from the Chicago Motor Club, the Chicago Athletic 
Club and the New York Motor Club made Hazelden a noonday 
stop on their so-called “reliability runs.” One year we had the 
Glidden tour. 

In 1912 and 1914 the Bull Moosers rallied on the home grounds, 
for I had walked out of the party with Colonel Roosevelt, acquir- 
ing much local disrepute as a deserter. We made up in noise and 
fervor what we lacked in numbers. In 1916 I crawled back into 
the Republican tent and have been on a back seat ever since, 
doing penance, although I never have apologized or recanted. My 
never-faltering allegiance to Roosevelt is one item in my auto- 
biography of which I am least ashamed. To me he was, is, and 
ever will be the Big Chief. 

During the war I was a member of the State Council of Defense 
and County Chairman of the Red Cross. Will Mays brought 
the State Council out to the farm for a noonday’ gorge and a 
special meeting with district and county war-workers, and the 
dancing pavilion became a regular assembling station for Red 
Cross supplies of socks and sweaters for the soldiers. 

The road in front of my 
house was a main highway 
for the convoys of trucks 
which were headed from 
Chicago and the Northwest 
to the seaboard shipping 
points. There were about 
sixty trucks in each unit 
and some of the units 
stopped overnight to camp 
near a flowing well, splash 
in the swimming-pool, 
dance in the pavilion and 
partake of a meager soldier 
diet of cakes, pies and 
watermelons brought in 
by the patriots of our 
hospitable region. We did 
so much to alleviate the 
hardships of military ser- 
vice and made it so difficult 
for the officers to reas- 
semble their men after a 
dancing party that ‘finally 
word came from_head- 
quarters that the trucks 
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must keep on going when thev 

arrived at Hazelden and strike 

camp in a lonesome field near 

Goodland, eight miles to the 

south, and omit the festivities. 

It was in September, 1918, 

that our Hazelden Country 

Club pulled off a Red Cross golf 

tournament. That was one of 

the days Jock Hutchinson, Bob 

McDonald, “Chick” Evans and “Ken” Edwards played a four- 

some while twelve planes from Rantoul Field put on an air circus 

overhead. Walter Hagen was present but he had to sit on the 

bench all day and eat chicken. I am the only golf showman 

who ever benched Hagen. We cleared over $5000 for the 
Red Cross. 

On July 4th, 1919, cooperating with the County Council of 
Defense, we had a Home-Coming for the soldiers and sailors. It 
was planned as a local affair but we were swamped by a vast army 
which motored in from all creation. 

We had bands of music, community singing and acres of pic- 
nickers. In one enclosure west of the old homestead there were 
2600 motor-cars! Counting those in other parks and along road- 
ways the total was above 3000. My old friend Benson of Chicago 
sent down one of his good dance orchestras and we had 300 couples 
dancing in the open. A handful of 5000 folks stayed over for the 
open-air picture show. The refreshment stands took in $3500 for 
ice-cream cones and soft drinks. 

Before we got over that home-coming, I knew that I had 
engineered a real celebration. 

The Purdue alumni of Chicago come once a year, about 100 
of them. We have welcomed the Knights of Columbus and the 
LaFayette Country Club and all sorts of fraternal and social 
organizations. And now we have tackled a progressive and 
perennial experiment in outdoor high jinks which will soon make 
my humble country home one of the amusement centers of 
America. I refer to the annual picnic for children, planned by 
Mr. Ade and put over by the united efforts of the members of the 
Hazelden Country Club. 

In 1923 we had about eighty of the tots to herd and feed and 
entertain, and supply with noise-makers, gas balloons and day- 
fireworks. In 1924 we rounded up 165. In 1925 we invited 250 
children, twelve years of age and under. In response to these 
250 invitations we had 500 acceptances, than which there could 
be no more convincing proof as to the quality of entertainment 
provided by Manager Ade, ably assisted by Doc Bundy, Jim 
Fletcher, Biddy Harrington, Jim Rathburn, Joe Reeve, Jess 
Andrew, Howard Myers and many others, including a most over- 
worked bevy of lady sandwich-makers. The mountain of lunch 
boxes disappeared all at once. John Bond served one million 
glasses of leomonade—by estimate, not by count. All of the ice- 
cream in northern Indiana was slapped into cones. 

I nearly forgot the party for Charley Dawes on November rst, 
1925. We had 5000 people out to hear him speak and I had over 
150 guests for luncheon at my house and the club-house, includ- 
ing “Uncle Joe” Cannon, who motored in unexpectedly and was 
given a resounding welcome. 

It’s a great life, if you have killed a sufficient number of spring 
chickens. Once I ordered chicken by the chicken. Now I order 
them by the regiment. 

Fried chicken is what they want. It is the Hamlet of the 
drama. Fried chicken, mashed potatoes, gravy, light country 
biscuit, fruit salad, fresh beets, good cole-slaw, pie, ice-cream, 
cake, coffee—in fact, almost anything that mother used to fix 
up just right and that no hotel chef knows anything about. 
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[S| NCHANTMENT lay like a luminous veil on land and 
<4 sea as Peter Trevor let his long-nosed roadster course 
swiftly down the Long Island shore. The dimming 
we coast-line became a thing of mystery and magic; as 
such he saw and savored it. He rode alone, vet with him, through 
the tranquil August twilight, there seemed to ride a lady of silver. 
The same silver lady who, in miniature, had reached out from the 
radiator cap of every car he had ever owned, a victor’s wreath in 
her outflung hand. A fetish, obviously, yet when asked to ex- 
plain her significance, Peter always answered evasively. 

This was because he was a banker, and bankers—even when 
young—are not supposed to deal in dreams or illusions. 

Yet each and every man has his symbol of success, material or 
imaginative, according to his nature. The silver lady was Peter’s. 
Always visioned as a little ahead of him as she rode on his car, 
until—tonight. Tonight it was as if she rode beside him, become 
a palpable presence with her warm, fragrant breath on his cheek 
and her brilliant visage warmed by a benignant smile. 

Later—and not so very much later at that—he was to remem- 
ber that illusion with rue. “But how was I to guess,” he was to 
muse then, ‘“‘that the lady is apt to develop halitosis and become 
one of the four out of every five who prefer not to smile?” 

To realize, in brief, that it is one thing to woo and win success 
but quite another thing to remain permanently wedded to her. 

In the meantime he was, to all outward seeming, merely one 
more presentable young bachelor breaking speed laws on his way 
to keep a social engagement. He was, in fact, on his way to 
Southampton, there to dine with the Clydes. Eight o’clock was 
the hour set for Sally Clyde’s dinners and he who was late was 
apt to get slapped. So much Peter knew from experience. 

He also knew that tonight he would be late and that Sally, 
usually one of the most amiable young matrons to be found any- 
where, would slap with particular force. Even so, he remained 
as serene as the deepening azure through which his hurtling 
roadster clove. This was the end of a perfect day. Nothing, 
he would have said, could have subtracted a jot from the high 
exaltation of his mood, or added a tittle to it. 

He had yet to meet Quentina Lyle. 

That he was destined to, he knew, and he considered that 
prospect with a grimace. That was Sally Clyde's fault. Sally, 
like most young matrons, had a notion that she was a born 
match-maker. Few women ever realize that match-makers are 
never born and seldom made, because match-making is the sub- 
tlest of arts. Sally worked along approved lines. She was only 
twenty-six and frequently looked and acted sixteen. Physically 
she was about as consequential as a kitten, yet when she went 
about match-making she became as obvious as an elephant on 
stampede. 
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Gi,‘ You've been dodging me,” 
Peter accused Quentina 
when he managed to get 
her alone. ‘‘You took me 
by surprise,’’ Quentina 
said, shy yet starry-eyed. 


In dealing with Peter, Sally felt 
she had been perfectly Machia- 
vellian. “You’re to take Quentina 
Lyle in to dinner,” she had in- 
formed him when she phoned 
him. ‘No—you never met her 
and I know she’s not your type. 
But you’re so safe——” 

Sally had an idea that any man 
hates to be called safe, which 
was not without basis. What she ' 
did not know was that Peter, at 
his end of the wire, was grinning wickedly. 
anyway?” he had asked. 

“T wish I knew!” Sally had answered, with almost savage 
candor. 

They were both to get a clue this night at Southampton. 

He arrived there just as the Clydes and their guests were 
one cocktails, served on the brick terrace overlooking the 

arbor. 

“You make me sick!” Sally greeted him. ‘And you needn't 
expect a drink. You don’t deserve it.” 

“Nor do I need it!’ he assured her gaily. 

In his voice was a note of triumph that caused her eyes to 
search his. 

“You sound as if you’d had several already!” she commented 
suspiciously. 

“I’ve had something much better, my dear,” he retorted. 
“That was what made me late.” 

To which he might have added that it had all but made him 
forget her dinner as well. Naturally, he didn’t. Nor did he tell 
her what, to him, was so much more potent a stimulant than 
that which she denied him. But he was none the less intoxicated. 
And perhaps that was why he fell so hard and so fast for Quentina. 

East is East and West—so it developed along with the soup 
course—was where Quentina came from. San Francisco to be 
precise. 

“San Francisco?” he repeated. And added, “Were you borm 
there?” 5 : 

She nodded. She was twenty-three, with coppery glints in het 
hair and eyes of either deep blue or violet. He wasn’t sure W 
It didn’t matter anyway. Her eyes were alive, mirrors of 
quick wit that added to her charm, lifted her soaringly 4 
mere prettiness. 5 

Enchantment was upon him anew in a different guise, even ® 
he pretended to appraise her critically before saying, as if th 
aloud: ‘No—that can’t be true!” 

“What can’t be true?” she demanded. 


“What is my typi 
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“I was doing some figuring,”’ he explained courteously. ‘The 
earthquake was in 1906—after you were born, wasn’t it?” 

“Naturally ! Do I seem as infantile as all that?” 

“Not at all. But it would be such an adequate explanation 
of the earthquake if you had been born at that instant——” 

“Horrors! Why should my being born cause such an awful 
cataclysm?” 

“You miss the point. Nature always does things in a large 
Way, yousee. A little thing like an earthquake is to her no more 

an a—a shimmy of joy, as it were. At having achieved ‘4 

There he had the yrace to stop. He mustn’t be crass, he 
tealized. Besides, he was amazed at himself. So was Quentina. 
She had not been prepared for anything like this. 

“He’s really very clever,” Sally had assured her. “And he’s 
going to be tremendously successful, Ted says.” 

vA banker?” Quentina had repeated skeptically. 

Yes—but you’d never dream it,” Sally had persisted. ‘‘He’s 
4 wonderful golfer—he won the Metropolitan once. He’s quite 
a peach, truly!” 

Quentina had had her doubts. She would have denied it, but 
She, like all normal humans, let her mind run to types. She 
couldn’t disassociate banking from elderly men with burnsides, 
m Prince-Alberts. She had realized that Peter wouldn’t be pre- 
cisely like that. But—well, he was a banker! 

Heavy of wit—and heavier still on his feet. Nothing to 


Powder your nose for, my dear,’ she had assured herself 
volously 
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Now, as her eyes met his, she 
was glad that she had powdered 
her nose—not for him, but on 
general principles. But though 
he had taken her by surprise, she 
remained collected. And com- 
petent. 

“Do you realize,” she sug- 
gested, “that we have as yet to 
discuss the weather?” 

“Ts it necessary?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Absolutely!’ she retorted. 
“Nothing more personal should 
ever be permitted to precede the 
fish course!”’ 

“Very well,” he acquiesced, 
with an unbanker-like grin. “It’s 
a gorgeous night tonight. I 
think it will be a gorgeous day 
tomorrow. I hope so, anyway, 
because ” There he checked 
himself abruptly. 

“Did a remnant of your 
banker’s caution cause you to 
stop just there?”’ she mocked. 

“A remnant of my normal self 
reminded me that I’m not going 
to be here tomorrow,” he ex- 
plained ruefully. 

“Really? I understood Sally 
to say you were to be here for 
the week-end.” 

“T’ve got to break the news to 
Sally—it’s a sudden develop- 
ment.” 

‘‘Business?”’ she suggested 
lightly. 

He nodded dismally. 

And yet, but a scant hour be- 
fore, it was toward the morrow 
all his thoughts had pressed. The 

Windrift II, private yacht of Samuel Eustis, bank president 

and Peter’s chief, was to steam into Southampton and pick 

him up. 
“About nine,” Eustis had said. 

At nine, therefore, the Windrift II would appear to carry 
Peter off to Bar Harbor. En route he would receive that accolade 
of which the silver lady was his symbol. 

“Something important, I suppose,’ 
femininely oblique. 

“Tf it weren’t I wouldn’t go,” he assured her in all sincerity. 
And impulsively he added, “But tonight’s tonight—and the 
moon is rising. I have my car here 

“Sally plans to take us all over to the club-house to dance,” 
she informed him. 

““The best laid plans,’” he quoted and his eyes met hers. 
“Don’t you think this is a night to ride rather than dance?” 

Quentina hesitated. Then: “It is warm for dancing,” she said, 
though she had never known it too warm to dance before. 
“Perhaps a little ride—until eleven.” 

“Great!” he peaned. 

They started off with the others, but they went straight past 
the brilliantly lighted country club, emitting the intoxication of 
jazz. And it was a night to ride.- The moon moved across the 
heavens in stately beauty; the sound of softly breaking surf was 
like a minor strain of music. All the forces of nature seemed 
concentrated on them. 

They came to where the sea stretched before them, lovely and 
lustrous, and there he shut off his engine, without a word. They 
sat there for a time as if imprisoned in a net of silver silence. 

The moonlight touched the silver lady on his radiator cap. A 
gleam from it attracted Quentina’s eye and she turned to him 
with the inevitable question. 

“Lots of people have asked me that,”’ he told her and smiled. 
“But I’ve always dodged answering. Perhaps because I have 
always been rather ashamed of the childish impulse that made 
me put her there.”’ Ever so briefly he hesitated, then: 2 
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suggested Quentina, 





silver lady once graced a golf trophy,” he explained. ‘A prize 
offered for caddies. I won it when I was fifteen.” 

Quentina’s eyes widened. ‘Why—were you once a caddy?” 

“Perhaps,” he retorted whimsically, “I should have warned 
you that I haven’t any family to speak of; no money and no social 
position save what I have managed to secure for myself. I’m 
what you might call a nobody te 

“To that,” she cut in quickly, “you might add ‘So’s your old 
man!’ ” 

“You mean 

“Dad’s self-made—and almost unbearably proud of it. It’s 
just that you took me by surprise. You were a caddy at fifteen, 
you say—and now you’re a banker. A very successful banker, 
Sally tells me. How did it all come about?” 

This plainly amused him. “One of these days,” he said, “I 
_— be asked that—for publication—if I ever become big enough. 
0 


” 


"I — think you're wonderful!” Quentina whispetth 


And I suppose I shall do what all successful men seem to do at 


such times. I'll tell what I think should be true, not what was 
But tonight—here goes.”” He paused for a moment as his eyé 
went out over the ocean. - Then: ‘As a caddy I was good at goll 
At college I was better still, When I came to New York I was 
good enough to win the Metropolitan. A week later I played 
eighteen holes with the president of the bank, at his club 
by his invitation.” His smile broadened. ‘“‘As a clerk, he had 
never known I existed. As a golfer I won his interest. 1sa¥ § 
rather more of him than any clerk in his bank ever could 2 
became a sort of protégé of his. And that, in a nutshell, is the 
story.” 

“All of it?’ demanded Quentina. 

He knew what she meant. She was referring to the other 
qualities he must have had to achieve even a measure of Succes 
But he chose to misunderstand her, deliberately. 

















“You mean,” Peter whispered back, ardently, ‘'that something wonderful has happened to me.”’ 


“Except,” he added, as if amused at and by himself, “that 
tomorrow I become one of the bank’s vice-presidents.” 
a really!” she gasped. 
our incredulity doesn’ arti ing,” 
protested. y t sound particularly flattering,” he 
_ But—vice-president of a big bank! You seem so young.” 
I said one of the vice-presidents,” he reminded her. “There 
are already twelve and I’m to be the thirteenth. The youngest 
least important of them all and—if you are superstitious— 
perhaps jinxed from the start.” 
ag plain, however, that he feared no jinx. Not tonight! 
i og it’s something big, just the same,”’ she persisted. 
Ph @ way—yes,” he admitted. And added lightly, “You see 
comes of being good at golf nowadays!” 


“Pp, ” 4 

oof!” said she scornfully. “Y ? i 

: . s y. ou don’t expect me to believe 
it Was just that!”’ ie 


“I suppose not. Otherwise I might seem to reflect upon the 
judgment of my chief and the board of directors, which would 
hardly be wise. I have worked hard, and yet—I wonder what 
would have happened if I hadn’t won the Metropolitan.” 

She gave him a swift glance. He was all that Sally had said. 

“T think,” she said impulsively, “you would have won out 
anyway!” 

Their eyes met and they were silent for a breathless second. 
For in his eyes was that which made her pulse quicken. They 
said more than he would have cared to put into words so soon, or 
that she—so soon—would have cared to comprehend. 

The moment before is always a woman’s most precious 
moment. So it was she who snapped the spell—deliberately. 

“You promised to get me back to the club by eleven,” she 
reminded him. 

“You talk like Cinderella,” he 


(Continued on page 167) 
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The Story So Far: 


P TO the time when Perdita Robinson met the famous 
playwright Sheridan, her life had been, to say the least, 
difficult—as how would it not, married off as she was at 

sixteen to a drunken sot? Sheridan, however, put her on the 
stage of his theater and at once made her the cynosure of all the 
fashionable eyes in London. And after the manner of the time, 
she was wooed fast and furiously by many gallants, bachelor and 
otherwise; but she had the good sense to repulse them all, in- 
cluding the powerful Duke of Cumberland, a man of the blackest 
reputation, brother and enemy to King George III. Thenceforth 
he was Perdita’s enemy also. 

But when the Prince of Wales became the most ardent of all 
her wooers, Perdita, after an idyllic love-making, at last yielded, 
left the stage and was set up in an elaborate establishment as his 
acknowledged companion—nursing in her heart a dream that 
she would influence him to great and noble ends. She soon found, 
however, it was distance had lent the Prince enchantment. Close 
at hand, he was a gross and unprincipled debauchee, openly 
mocking his parents the King and Queen, and dragging his asso- 
ciates down to his own level. Among these was Perdita’s friend 
the brilliant and charming Sheridan, whose lovely wife Elizabeth 
suffered agony watching her husband’s gradual degradation, 
and found her only solace in a strangely beautiful friendship with 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Charles Fox was the least influenced 
of all the Prince’s circle. He, indeed, was one who shrewdly 
molded events to suit his own political ambitions. He even had 
a spy on Perdita in the person of her attendant, Mrs. Armstead. 

At-last Perdita discovered with a shock that the Prince was a 
constant visitor at Cumberland House—a friendship that boded 
ill for her. She was discussing it with Sheridan when an emissary 
of the Queen herself, Lady Harcourt, called upon her to beseech 
that she use her influence to keep the Prince away from this fatal 
intimacy with the Duke. That the Queen should stoop to an 
appeal to Perdita evidenced the depth of her fear for her son. 

Sheridan, on Lady Harcourt’s arrival, had concealed himself 
in Perdita’s dressing-room. He therefore overheard the scene 
that followed, when the Prince entered and, on Lady Harcourt’s 
hasty departure, stormed at Perdita, calling her a spy in the pay 
of the King, and much worse, and rushed off in a rage for Cumber- 
land House, leaving Perdita in a state of collapse. As for Lady 
Harcourt, she could only report to the Queen the virtual failure 

















of her mission, except for Perdita’s promise that she would do 
what little she could to keep the Prince away from his uncle. 

Later Sheridan, while appearing to know nothing personally, 
opened the Prince’s eyes to the real cause of Lady Harcourt’s 
visit, as well as the detestation in which the Duke of Cumberland 
was popularly held. The Prince went back to his Perdita and 
handsomely made up.to her for his anger, promising that never 
again would he go to the Duke’s. 

That night was hers, and she tasted its trembling joy to the last 
drop. But the next she did not see him. He was at Cumber- 
land House, and Fox knew it through Mrs. Armstead, but not she. 


$f 


HEN he was gone that morning and she was left to 
the cold searching of daylight, Perdita knew she 
had secured a reprieve, and so, dismissing her own 
concerns for the moment, sat down to consider 
Elizabeth Sheridan. Somehow Mrs. Sheridan had become to her 
the symbol of all she herself had lost, and even more; she was 
womanhood, a chaste moon sailing through clouds, stormy and 
perplexing often enough, but always with her own sweet radiance 
to guide her doubtful path. If that should be obscured . . - 
But it could not. Perdita never doubted that. Elizabeth soared 
secure; and yet her very security, her pure unconsciousness made 
it the more horrible that the Prince and the men of his set should 
jest about her as they jested at Grace Elliott—and many more. 

Something generous in Perdita revolted at this thought. She 
longed to warn her, to see those soft eyes flash lightning on the 
mere thought that any should dare to associate her with possibili- 
ties wholly outside her world of quiet thought and tender loves 
and self-surrenders. 

What could she, Perdita, do? She might write and ask to see 
Elizabeth, but it would be considered the grossest insolence, the 
more so as her errand could not be committed to paper. Al 
even if an interview were granted, where could they meet m 
safety? Perdita’s face was known allover London. She could go 
nowhere without the pointing finger, the greedy eye of curiosity; 
and Mrs. Sheridan’s fair face was well enough known also. -, 

As Perdita sat racking her brain, Mrs. Armstead came in with 
an armful of laces she had been pressing in her own room, am 
the sight of her, memory flashed a light on a forgotten clue. 
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“Did you not inform me not long since that you had seen Mrs. 
eridan driving somewhere? I forget the circumstance.” 
Certainly, madam. It was when I went to Richmond to visit 


my aunt. I saw her walking in the Park with my Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald.” 


“You are certain?” 
of ord, yes, madam. How should I mistake? She wore a dress 
white tabby with a cloak of black satin, and a chip hat.” 


Pllustrated 
DEAN CORNWELL 


“T see well you remember her dress,” 
Perdita said with a little sarcasm, “but it 
is the lady herself I wish to be sure of.” 
She did not ask of Lord Edward. She 
knew the woman had seen him at her 
receptions in her actress days, and would 
not be mistaken there. “I wish to know whether Mrs. Sheridan 
is in town—or where. Do you think you could ascertain this 
without naming me?” 

“Certainly, madam. Nothing easier. I am acquainted with 
her woman—Mrs. Simons. I can walk to Bruton Street this after- 
noon and take a dish of tea with her with your permission.” 

So the ostracism of a lady did not extend to her woman, and 
Mrs. Armstead could still be admitted within doors shut to her! 
Indeed, her fine tales of the splendors of the Prince’s mistress 
would enliven the housekeeper’s room. Be sure of that! 

She brought her report later. “I saw Mrs. Simons, madam. 
Mrs. Sheridan is staying at Richmond. What jewels shall I put 
out for the evening?” 

The Prince was bringing Sheridan, Fox, Manners, Essex and 
Tarleton to dinner, and Perdita would sing for them afterwards. 
Tarleton was a born actor and it had been suggested they should 
go through a scene or two of some well-known plays before the 
cards set in with their usual severity. But her mind was busy on 
other thoughts than jewels. 

“The pearls. Does Mrs. Sheridan go often to Richmond?” 

“Reasonably often, madam, Mrs. Simons said. She is the 
better for the fresh air.” 

Perdita descended, armed for conquest, when the clatter of the 
dinner was over and the men had lounged into the drawing-room, 
and all, headed by the Prince, arose and bowed with ceremony = 













she came in. His bow was 
the most elegant in the world 
—even the Court of France 
could not match it—and 
that, with the manners he 
could assume when he chose, 
had conferred upon him the 
title he prized only second to 
his princedom—that of the 
First Gentleman of Europe. 
Where the first. gentleman 
did homage, all followed suit, 
and the bows were a bouquet 
offered to beauty, but there 
ceremony ended and good 
fellowship set in. She slid 
into a chair by Tarleton and 
Fox, and the talk went on, 
the Prince arguing with 
Sheridan, who seemed to 
have all knowledge at his 
finger-tips, as to the respec- 
tive merits of two strains of 
pointers. They were too far 
engrossed to heed anything 
going on in her corner. 

“You have been driving 
today, madam?” Tarleton 
asked, crossing his handsome 
legs before him indolently. 

“No, sir—not I. I have 
been buried in a new novel 
by Lady Hawke, with the 
agreeable title of ‘The 
Mausoleum of Julia’—and 
what the fashionable world 

can see in it, I can’t cor re. 

Some praise it above Miss 
Burney’s ‘Evelina,’ which 
astonishes me vastly.” 

Fox had been gazing at 
Perdita with those dark, 
smoldering eyes under beet- 
ling brows which persuaded 
or subjugated most men and 
women who crossed his path. 
He had a peculiar way of 
sometimes fixing the person 
to whom he was speaking as 
if there were no other in the 
world at the moment and all 
his thoughts engaged in solv- 
ing the problem of their 
being; eye met eye and held 
it, even if the subject were 
slight. 

“Why, Mrs. Perdita, do 
you waste your time on this 
sad stuff—this dog’s-eared 
trash that all the women 
consume now? You have a 
mind—else you couldn’t 
have been the Juliet, the 
Widow Brady that held the 
town. You have a heart”— 
here he paused an almost 
imperceptible moment— 
‘‘and surely both require 
nourishment—or do you use 
the grave books merely to 
press your laces, as Richard 
says in his play?” 

“Prescribe me a copy of 
reading, Mr. Fox,” says she, 
parrying. Those fixed, 
strange eyes of his always 
gave her a kind of discom- 
fort that she could not ex- 
plain. “I think of going to 
apartments at Richmond for 
a little fresh air, when the 
Prince goes down presently 
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to Belvoir to shoot. I might 
take a book with me for a 
companion.” 

“T disclaim that responsi- 
bility. A book is like a medi- 
cine. Much depends on the 
constitution of the patient. 
Yours I judge a little tearful 
with a tendency to vapors 
and a pronounced sensibility. 
I would by no means abet 
these. A prescription of 
laughter, humor, and even- 
ness of disposition (not of 
temper—you have that to 
admiration) is what the case 
demands. Avoid a diet of 
Richardson and all his fol- 
lowers as you would the 
Devil. Make your regimen 
on Fielding and the laughing 
students of human nature 
who follow him. Have you 
ever read “Tom Jones’?”’ She 
shook her head. ‘‘Read, then, 
and if you blush a little over 
the fair Sophia and her muff, 
*twill but improve your cir- 
culation and your knowledge 
of what men best love in 
your sex—a valuable piece 
of information. If you per- 
mit, I will send you the pre- 
scription made up before you 
go.” 

She bowed, smiling, to her 
doctor. It was the first time 
in that house that he had ex- 
ceeded the coolest courtesy 
to her, though his heavy 
eyes watched her motions. 

“Have the goodness to en- 
lighten me, sir. In a world 
made by men for men there 
can be little knowledge so 
valuable. What do they love 
best?” 

“Madam, it is their opin- 
ion that the perfect woman 
should have no character 
whatever. She is to be a 
mirror, reflecting the moods 
of her master. But to that 
end she must keep her sur- 
face—no more—bright and 
polished, and if set in pre- 
cious metals or their imita- 
tion’—he pointed to the 
gorgeous gilt mirror above 
them—“‘‘so much the better.” 

“And suppose an unfor- 
tunate woman to be born 
with a character?” 

“Why, then she must lose 
it with all expedition—no 
double meaning, I assure 
you! Or hide it. How shall 
a man see his perfect reflec- 
tion in the glass of her eyes 
if there is any thought to 
sully it? Do not risk their 
brilliance’ by such a mascu- 
line exercise.” 

She caught the sidelong 
look of contempt which he 
threw at the Prince and ‘was 
emboldened to say: “Are 
not the lower animals envi- 
able, Mr. Fox?—where the 
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What made women so different and so dependent? Was it the 
Almighty’s doing or our own?” 

He answered, smiling subtly: ‘Now, what a question! But 
since you ask, I think, to be honest, it was the Devil’s, for with 
that weakness you master us, and where weakness masters 
strength by the back-stairs method, why, then comes the world 
as we know it and the eternal duel between man and woman. 
We hate you, in truth, and you us, and the desire itself is but an 
outflash of sexual cruelty to show its true face later. And the 
victory is with us, for the feast of life is laid for us, and you have 
but what you can snatch or wheedle.”’ 

“Oh, true, true!” she sighed. ‘My woman said the same 
t’other day. ‘Life does not spare women.’ ’Tis the same for 
queen and beggar.” 

“She said that?’”’ he-asked with some interest. ‘Probably she 
had reison. Do you know her story?” 

“Not I. But she is one to reflect more than talk.” 

He was ready with another question, but the Prince intervened. 

“T’m tired of talk. Sing, madam, and then cards.” 

- She rose obedient and gave them her famous song as the 
Widow Brady. The cards were her signal for release. All rose and 
bowed again, punctilious, and Sheridan marshaled her to the door 
with a wordless question in his eye. She replied in a breath, “I 
took your counsel—all’s well,’ as she curtsied. 


WEEK later, the Prince having gone down to Belvoir with 

Sheridan, she drove to Richmond to spend a few days witha 
friend of her mother’s—a Mrs. Framlingham who had known and 
loved her as a child. She had ascertained that Mrs. Sheridan was 
still at Richmond; Mrs. Armstead, the all-informed, brought the 
tidings unasked an hour after they arrived. Did she guess that 
Perdita had come there to seek a meeting? Who could tell? Her 
complexion, fine and fair as a privet-flower, never betrayed any 
emotion, and still less her deep eyes. She merely presented the 
fact and the address and turned to other matters. 

The address was useless to Perdita. She could no more risk a 
rebuff in Richmond than in London. But, wrapped in her long 
satin cloak, furred, for the October breeze was fresh, she haunted 
as near the house as she dared, watching, watching. Once or 
twice she saw the fair face she knew at the window—but that was 
all. 

At last came the reward of patience—when, having all but 
given up hope of success, she walked in a long woodland alley 
of Richmond Park reading a letter from the Prince from Belvoir. 
He wrote her the maddest letters, full of gossip sufficient to set 
half the great houses in the capital by the ears, caustic comments 
on the King and Queen and the doings of any people who stood 
well with them, bitter revilings of Pitt and his party—in short, 
matters which the Heir to the Crown should never have com- 
mitted to paper if even for only his own eye. One of those letters 
falling into strange hands might, though but the sparks of in- 
discretion, kindle a raging fire of mischief. She folded and put 
it in her bosom at last, and looked about her. 

A man and woman stood under some drooping boughs, red with 
the dying fire of autumn, at the end of the glade. Their backs 
were turned to her, and their own company made them heedless of 
all else. The man held the little lady-hand in his and bent over 
its owner in an attitude unmistakable—a lover, if ever there were 
one. The woman’s head was drooped. 

Perdita knew both very well, and instinctively turned to fly, 
her heart throbbing, confused and perplexed beyond measure. 
Not thus indeed would she meet Elizabeth Sheridan—it struck 
like a dart at her purpose. But dead sticks cracked under her 
foot and the man turned and saw her. He did not recognize her. 
There was only the vision of a retreating lady in a long cloak— 
retreating evidently as thinking herself an intruder. He made a 
profound bow to his companion, who hurriedly waved him away 
— “ee ran down the glade after Perdita, while he went off 
SLOWLY. 

The two women met face to face and it would be hard to say 
which was the paler and more agitated. The usual, the con- 
ventional was dead between them for the moment. Elizabeth 
Sheridan spoke first, her speech so interrupted by her panting 
heart that it seemed she could scarce get the words out, as she 
laid one hand on the bough of a tree to support herself. 

“T saw you. Why did you turn and fly as if I might dread to be 
seen? *Twas no less than an insult. All the world may know my 
every action.” 

Perdita made a convulsive effort at self-control. “If you will 
consider my position, madam. You have not nor could take the 
smallest notice of me for some years. Judge if I must feel that 
when we were once friends. And now I meet you suddenly,-.and 


The Exquisite Perdita 


engaged with a gentleman. Oh, don’t reproach me! What could 
I do?” 

There was silence, the soft air fluttering the dying leaves. The 
two stood looking at one another, sad-eyed, across a gulf of 
memories and fears, each noting the change in the other. Eliza- 
beth’s beauty had taken a more spiritual cast—the large hazel 
eyes were larger and brighter in the thinness of her face, and as 
she slowly recovered composure, a hectic flush returned into her 
cheeks—a dangerous threatening loveliness new to Perdita. She 
looked a fair spirit but poised on earth for a moment, and winged 
already for return to her native skies. Her sweetness held the 
thought from all but herself. She thought Perdita much changed 
also. Setting aside the fashion and cost of her dress, it was 
scarcely the Perdita of Great Queen Street. 

It is impossible a woman of her temperament should hold so 
strange and notorious a position, should meet such men and be 
thrown into the midst of such events, and that thought working 
from the inside outward should not change the expression and 
modify even the features. She had been a romantic, sentimental 
girl, no more. Now she was a woman, thinking, fearing, grieving 
—loving the right more because she had forsaken it, even as a 
woman may regret a lover whose worth she never knew until she 
had lost him. Reading this in her wistful look, Elizabeth in- 
stinctively drew a step nearer. 

“Mrs. Robinson,” she said, ‘“‘believe me, it has been a grief to 
me that we could not meet. My husband gave me your farewell 
message and told me you said you expected to see me no more. I 
thought it was your wish, but knew in any case it must be painful 
for us both to meet. Yet I would have you know this—you have 
not been forgotten in my—my prayers.” 

Perdita touched her gloved hand speechlessly. The wind 
sighed on in the rustling leaves. Again there was silence. It was 
Perdita who spoke next. 

“My very dear madam, let us not speak of me. I am not worth 
it, though my heart most gratefully feels your compassion. But 
since you honor me so far let me discharge my debt of gratitude 
as best I can. I came down to Richmond in hopes of one word 
with you, written or spoken. May I speak it now? I tremble in 
doing so, believe me.”’ 

“Speak,” said Elizabeth. “You can say nothing but what is 
fitting for us both. You are a good woman, whatever hard fate 
has made you.” 

It seemed a long time before Perdita could gather her words. 
At last: “Madam, I know you to be an angel, but the world 
neither knows nor cares. I think it right to tell you that there are 
men whom I have heard speak jestingly of you in connection with 
my Lord Edward Fitzgerald. They said you meet him in secret. 
Need I tell you their foul talk? To you it cannot matter save 
only that whatever generous purpose you have had you may now 
think well to carry out otherwise. I wished much to see and tell 
you this, but my own position made it unfit I should ask you fora 
meeting.”’ 


LIZABETH looked calmly at her, still holding her hand. 
E “And you trust me, in spite of what you have just seen?” 

“I would trust you, madam, much sooner than my eyes. I ask 
no comment on what I have seen. I merely tell you what I have 
heard, and having done so, ask permission to bid you farewell.” 

“No—but vou shall not go like that. I thank you for your 
warning, dear Mrs. Robinson, and I will tell you the truth— 
which I trust to your own bosom, for I would tell no other, but 
you and I are sisters in sorrow—though our griefs are not the 
same. I think—I know, I may say my Lord loves me. Yet with 
a love so true, so honorable, as that his is the last company in the 
world in which I can take harm. And I love him—but with no 
thought that I need hide from my husband or all the world. You 
believe this?” 

“With my heart and soul.” 

“But my life is very lonely. My husband is swept into the 
Prince’s net, and what that is you know.” She felt the shudder 
in Perdita’s hand. “Drink and cards and—and other society 
occupy him now, and he is but little at home and then very 
changed—so changed that our past life seems the dream of a 
vanished heaven. In my Lord Edward I find one whose heart 
is not set on such things, but on a dream—I know not how pos 
sible—of serving his country. This he puts before all earthly; 
and since my heart too is set on a country—not this, but not very 
far out of reach for me—we meet, and to him I unburden my 
heart and he to me. I know it not dangerous, I think it not 
wrong, and it has enabled me to support more griefs than I 
judge it right to tell you.” Her clear voice faltered a little at 
last, but she still looked steadfastly in (Continued on page 182) 
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Illustrations by 
T. D. Skidmore 


T WAS at a concert and Rudolph Polk, the violinist, was 
playing Paganini’s ‘Moto Perpetuo”’ which in English means 
Perpetual Motion. It is a wonderfully clever composition in 
which the motif repeats itself, over and ayer again, always 

with variations and yet ever the same. 

I had invited Liebkind, the editor of the Yiddish Arbeiter 
Zeitung, as my guest. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!’ he whispered. “It expresses the idea of 
perpetual motion perfectly.” 

And presently I felt a series of tremors passing through his 
body. Surprised that a melody of such character should produce 
such strong emotion, I turned to look at him. He was shaking 
with suppressed laughter. 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“Perpetual motion,”’ he whispered hoarsely. 
afterward to tell you about Hazai Miskus.”’ 

And this is the story that he told me. 


“Remind me 


Hazai Miskus played first violin in a Gipsy orchestra. This was 
in the old days when many of the East Side cafés employed these 
Gipsies. An orchestra rarely played in any café for any great 
length of time, because Gipsies are temperamental and café pro- 
prietors are practical and it has often been demonstrated that 
these two qualities do not readily mix. 

Max Bergman, in those days, ran the Café Apollo. In order to 
do full justice to Max, it must be chronicled that he had not 
selected the name for his café from his knowledge of Greek 
mythology. It just happened that the Apollo Brewing Company 
had advanced him—upon a first mortgage—a part of the money 
that he required to start his establishment. 

At any rate, due probably to some terrible mix-up in those con- 
stellations that are supposed to govern the destiny of human 
affairs, it happened one day that Max Bergman hired the Gipsy 


orchestra in which Hazai Miskus played first violin. 


Max was a German, simple, phlegmatic and stubborn. He was 
married and had a son and daughter. And he was President of 
the Brooklyn Wurttembergischer Schuetz-nfest Verein. 

Hazai Miskus was a small, slender, pock-marked Gipsy whose 
ancestry stretched back to the earliest history of Balkan and 
Russian and Oriental lands. He was exceedingly quiet, had 
ferret-like eyes, and smoked cigarets all day long. 

It was the second night of Hazai’s engagement. (I must not 
forget to mention that, according to the narrator, Hazai was 
slightly cross-eyed.) It had been a bad day for Bergman. The 
collector for the Apollo Brewing Company had told him that he 
could not extend the time for the payment of the monthly in- 
terest on the mortgage. The cook had threatened to leave. 
Something had gone wrong with the plumbing. And sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow! it was raining and there were but few customers. 

Hazai played a solo. Some sugary, sentimental air that brought 
4 solemn hush to the room. When he had finished, one of the 


‘uests rose from his table and approached the Gipsy orchestra. 


“Te got a good mind to give you a punch in the jaw,” he said 
Hazai. 


3 Bergman, in two strides, stood between the two of them. 
Vot’s der matter?” he asked. 
“That bum fiddler was making eyes at the lady who is with 
me,” said the guest. “Several times I caught him winking at her.” 
Bergman turned and for an instant stared at Hazai who, still 
clutching the neck of his violin, was lighting a cigaret. Hazai’s 
attitude was clearly displayed as disdainful, imperturbable. 
ough Bergman’s mind there flashed the panorama of the 
Apollo Brewing Company’s collector, the irate cook, the dis- 
organized plumbing and the rain. With all those troubles did he 
have to put up with a cross-eyed Gipsy who annoyed his patrons? 


By Bruno Lessing 


Days 
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The origi- 
nal cause 0 
the trouble 


Bergmansnatched the violin from Hazai’s 
hand and brought it down with a crash 


upon the Gipsy’s head. p 
“Get ouid!” he cried, in a burst of 
fury. 


The orchestra left in a body. The following day the leader of 
the orchestra called upon Bergman. “I come from Hazai 
Miskus,” he announced. ‘He says you should buy him a new 
violin and make him an apology.” 

It was still raining, the plumber had not finished his task, the 
cook was still on the rampage. 

“You tell dot bummer,” said Bergman, “dot ven I see him 
again I gif him a apology in der eye mit my fist.” 

A few minutes after Hazai’s emissary had departed, a brick 
crashed through the big plate glass window of the Café Apollo, 
missing Bergman’s head by the fraction of an inch. He ran out 
into the street in time to catch a glimpse of Hazai darting 
around the corner. Bergman went to the police court and 
obtained a warrant for the musician’s arrest. 

The magistrate listened carefully to Bergman’s story and then 
turned to the prisoner. 

“Well, what have you got to say for yourself?” he asked. 

Hazai, with utmost deliberation, took a cigaret from his pocket 
and lighted it. “He broke my violin and he hit me,” he replied. 
“T want a new violin and I want him to apologize to me.” 

The magistrate’s face grew red with anger. “How dare you 
smoke in this court!’’ he cried. 

“T suppose you don’t know any better,” the magistrate went 
on. “If you were assaulted you should have applied here fora 
warrant. If you want to recover for your violin you must go toa 
civil court. I know something about you fiddlers who make eyes 
at the women in restaurants. But that’s neither here nor there. 
Why did you throw a brick through the complainant’s eens 
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“He broke my violin and he hit me,” said Hazai imperturbably. 
“T want a new violin and I want him to apologize to me.” 

The magistrate stared at him. ‘Ten dollars fine,” he said. 

Hazai drew a bill from his pocket and offered it to the 
magistrate. 

“Tf I thought you were fresh,” said his Honor, “I’d commit you 
for contempt of court. Pay it to the clerk.” 

Hazai paid his fine to the clerk and without a glance at Bergman 
walked out of the court-room. Five minutes elapsed. The 
magistrate had just disposed of two more cases of vagrancy when 
a policeman entered the court-room, holding the imperturbable 
Hazai by the arm. Behind them came Bergman, holding aloft a 
battered derby hat. 

“Order!’’ cried the clerk. 

“What’s all this noise?” demanded the magistrate. 

“Your honor,” cried Bergman, “‘so soon I came der door ouid, 
der loafer smashed my hat down ofer mine eyes.” 

The magistrate glared at Hazai. ‘“What’s the matter with 
you?” he asked fiercely. ‘‘Why did you assault this man?” 

“He broke my violin and he hit me,’’ answered Hazai placidly. 
“T want a new violin and I want him to apologize to me.” 

“Oh, is that so!” exclaimed the magistrate sarcastically. “It 
seems to me I heard that story before. Thirty days in the cooler. 
Next case.” 

A faint smile flickered across Hazai’s face as he was led away. 


“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November.” 


Likewise Hazai Miskus. For thirty days his orchestra played 
without him, and for thirty days Bergman never tired of telling 
his patrons the story. The story improved in the telling, as such 
stories usually do, and while Hazai’s grievance grew fainter and 
fainter in Bergman’s memory, his idea of his own courage and 
sternness grew greater and greater. It is much easier to keep 
track of the flight of time inside a jail than outside, and while 
Hazai knew exactly when he was to be liberated, Bergman for- 
got all about the date. 


ALKING along the street one afternoon, he met an acquain- 
tance whom he had not seen for a long time. 

“Did you heard about that fiddler what I had sent to jail?” 
asked Bergman. The other shook his head. 

“Vell, I tell you——” and then followed the story. In the 
middle of it a big tin basin, such as housewives use for mixing 
dough. fell from a tenement window, and landed upon Bergman’s 
head. 

“Police!” he cried at the top of his voice. 

A crowd quickly collected and in the course of time a policeman 
appeared upon the scene. But no one could tell from what win- 
dow the basin had been thrown. 

The policeman went through the house but every tenant dis- 
claimed ownership of the basin. 

There were two Gipsy families in the house. 

That evening two Gipsies called upon Bergman. 

“Hazai came out this morning,” one of them said. ‘He said 
he would like you to get him a new violin and make an apology.” 

“Ah-ha!” cried Bergman. ‘He is ouid, is it! Den I bet he iss 
der vun vot hit me mit der tin pan. Tomorrow I go to der court 
und haf him sent to der chail again. Und you two bummers get 
ouid!” 

True to his. word, Bergman went to the police court the next 
day, but as he could offer no proof that it was Hazai who had 
assaulted him, the magistrate refused to issue a warrant for the 
Gipsy’s arrest. During the night every window of the Café Apollo 
was smashed. 

Bergman had insured his windows and the only serious damage 
was to his feelings. He knew that it would be impossible to 
prove that Hazai had done it, yet he had no doubts of the matter 
himself. He was in a furious humor __ “Before I get finished mit 
him,” he cried, “‘he goes to der gallows.” 

“Max,” said his wife gently, ‘‘v’y you don’t gif him a fiddle 
und say you are sorry? Maybe some day he vill hurt you.” 

“‘Nefer!” yelled Bergman. ‘Nefer! Not ina million years.” 

“But 3¢ iss a big worry for me,” pleaded his wife. 

“Keep still!’ was all Bergman said. 

Mrs. Bergman, however, continued to worry. She realized 
her husband’s stubbornness and she had heard much about 
Gipsy vindictiveness. She decided to take the matter into her 


own hands. She bought as good a violin as she could afford. 
She wrote a note to Hazai. 
“My husband,” it ran, “is very sorry for what he done. I send 
vou a new violin. 


Please don’t do nothing any more.” 








30 Days 


_ She sent them by Leo; the head waiter, enjoining him not to 
breathe a word of*it to her husband. Leo returned in less than 
five minutes with the violin in his hand. 

“He was standing on the corner,” he explained. ‘He had a 
brick in his hand. He read the letter, but he said I should telj 
you he thinks you are a fine lady. Only the fiddle and the 
apology must come from Max.” 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed Mrs. Bergman. 

Bergman had dressed himself with great care for the an- 
nual banquet of the Wurttembergischer Schuetzenfest Verein. As 
president, it behooved him to wear his best full-dress suit. 

It was already dark when he left his café to walk to the subway 
station. He had not walked a hundred feet when a man darted 
from a hallway in which he had been concealed, and with one 
deft, all-encompassing sweep, drew a heavy broom end over 
Bergman’s face and snowy shirt-front. Bergman felt something 
wet and inhaled the odor of tar. The man ran back into the hall- 
way, and Bergman ran after him. The man ran up the stairs with 
Bergman close upon his heels. Near the top of the flight of steps 
Bergman threw himself forward and grasped the culprit by the 
ankle.. In doing so, however, he lost his balance. He slid down 
the stairs, dragging his enemy with him. 

The situation worked itself out with mathematical exactness, 
Bergman landed first at the foot of the stairs. The other landed 
upon him. For an-instant, Bergman thought that the heel 
which came in contact with his head had fractured his skull. 
But, as he groped his dazed way-to a sitting posture, the other 
leaped to his feet. For an instant they faced each other. And 
Bergman recognized his Nemesis. 

“Will you buy me a violin and apologize?” demanded Hazai. 

“Nefer! Nefer! Nefer! Police!” cried Bergman. The Gipsy’s 
fist landed straight upon his eye, and then he was alone. 

This time a new magistrate sat upon the bench. He was a 
person.of rather languid temperament, not much interested in the 
squabbles of low life whose dénouements came before him. 

““My whole dress-suit iss spoiled,” explained the café proprietor. 
“My eye iss black. I couldn’t go to der dinner uf der Wuritem- 
bergischer Schuetzenfest Verein because I couldn’t get der goooff 
from my face. . Und dis iss der bummer vot done it.” 

The magistrate turned his melancholy eyes upon Hazai. 

‘Have you any grudge against this man?” he asked. 

“He broke my violin and he hit me,” said Hazai quietly. “I 
want a new violin and I want him to apologize to me.” 

The magistrate’s eyes opened wide. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “This seems to be an old feud. 
But, my good man, no matter what he did to you, do you not 
realize that you have no right to take the law into your own 
hands? You have other means of redress. What have you to say 
to the charge that you smeared tar over him and struck him?” 

Hazai’s smile was condescending, indulgent, pitying. 

“How can I answer such a charge,” he asked, “when I am ip- 
nocent? I can prove by my friends that I was in another part of 
the city at the time. Let him produce a witness who saw me.” 

“Chudge!” cried Bergman ‘‘dem Chipsies, dey will swear to 
everyt’ings. He iss a liar. Mit my own eyes I seen him.” 

And then one of the clerks whispered to the magistrate. 

“Oh, I see,” said His Honor, slowly nodding his head. “Well, 
young man, I’m very sorry but I shall have to send you to jail for 
thirty days for disorderly conduct.” 

The smile which Hazai bestowed upon the magistrate was 
almost a benediction. 


“or ook here,” I said to my Yiddish editorial friend, “get down 
to the finish. How did it all end?” 

“That’s the joke of it,” he said. “It hasn’t ended. As far as! 
know it will never end as long as they are both alive. It has heen 
going on for three years. Hazai has been in jail six times. He 
has been put under bonds to preserve the peace. But each time 
he is free he assaults Bergman or does some other damage. 

“I can hardly say that he is becoming more implacable because 
he was thoroughly implacable when it all started. But Bergman 
is becoming more and more stubborn and absolutely refuses t 
give in. His wife and all his friends have implored him to make 
his peace with the Gipsy but he is obdurate. It is an endurance 
contest. A sort of perpetual motion.” 

“‘What is the present status?” I asked. ge 

“The last I heard was that Hazai had been sent back to jail for 
having hit Bergman with a brick. And when he comes out— 

“What then?” : 

“Perpetual motion. He will probably get another brick and 
go back to jail again.” 

So there you are. 
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QHazai played a sentimental air 
that brought a solemn hush to the 
room. ‘I’ve a good mind,”’ said a 
guest, “'to punch him in the jaw for 
making eyes at the lady with me.” 
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Dies 


HE immortal gods, I sometimes think, have apportioned 

the bounties of this world with more justice than they 

often get credit for. José, the Mexican sheep-herder, 

was an example. For the gods had given him at birth, 
among other qualities equally ruinous, infinite laziness, bravado, 
and a very decided bent toward rascality. The taste for strong 
drink he acquired later and by his own efforts. But then, as if in 
some repentant gesture, the gods had also bestowed on José two 
gifts to balance the scales—Felipa and Perrito. 

Yes, the gods, I sometimes think, deal strangely but on the 
whole justly. And once or twice I caught myself envying that 
little Mexican. For it is something, you know, when eyes like 
Felipa’s eyes light up with pride just as they did when Jose came 
down the street at a dusty gallop, and reined in that disreputable 
mule of his before the house. And her soft-voiced greeting and 
her smile—these I envied, too. For it is something to evoke love 
like that—it keeps life’s alkali taste out of your mouth. 

Felipa, of course, should have known better than to give her 
heart to that worthless herder of goats and sheep. I suppose it 
just never occurred to her not to. You see, I had watched them 
play together when they were two half-clothed, barefoot children. 
I had taught Felipa the thrilling delight of cat’s-cradle and more 
than once let José climb up behind me for a gallop down to the 
post-office. But somehow the years had slipped by, and now 
these two were grown up. Grown up, but still children. 

And Felipa, I suppose, must have been sixteen when she and 
José went hand in hand to the padre at San Domingo, and re- 
turned in all the blushing dignity of man and wife. That was 
three years ago. Looking back, I see now that always there must 
have been some quality in José, some saving grace hard to define 
and equally hard to resist. But whatever it was Felipa loved 
him. I myself was fond of him. Mike, the forest-ranger, alter- 
nately bullied and spoiled him; while Perrito—Perrito adored 
him. 

To the casual tourist in Verde, Perrito must have seemed only 
an ordinary sheep-dog. Well, he wasn’t one of your blue-ribbon 
winners, and he wasn’t much at parlor tricks or parlor manners. 
But he was certainly different. To begin with, Perrito’s first 
memories were of a mother who wore horns and a short nervous 
tail, and—worst of all, from the standpoint of any self-respecting 
dog—that mother of his spoke with a baa instead of a good healthy 
bark. Perrito’s foster-mother, in other words, was a very 
matronly, unpedigreed range goat. 

Where Perrito himself came from is as much a mystery as the 
particular breed he was supposed to represent. José found him 
one autumn morning very earnestly engaged in gathering a 
breakfast of goat’s milk back of the adobe barn. To José’s at- 
tempt at taking her new charge away the goat objected so 
strongly that the pup was allowed to remain. So Perrito passed 
the first period of his puppyhood in the herd of sheep and goats 
which later it became his business to guard and care for. 

They say in Verde that was the reason why Perrito later be- 
came the most trustworthy herder of the border country. Per- 
haps. But I think brains had something to do with it, too. In 
= first place Perrito kept his mouth shut, and his puppy eyes 


wide open—qualities that set him apart from the other yelping, 
yapping dogs of the Mexican border. And even aside from the 
fact that his foster-mother was a bit unconventional, from the 
orthodox canine view-point, many other aspects of life must have 
seemed rather incomprehensible to him. 

It must, for instance, have seemed queer to Perrito that José, 
at irregular intervals, would disappear toward the Mexican line 
and later return with uncertain stride, and for no apparent reason, 
kick the pup until it sought refuge beneath Felipa’s skirts. Yes, 
and it may be he wondered why, on these occasions, the songs of 
Felipa ceased and the padre would thunder and storm at a very 
abashed and bleary-eyed José. And although these and other 
of life’s conundrums ever remained somewhat illogical and un- 


explainable to Perrito, he learned, as puppies must, to adjust 


himself and to make allowances. 

So little by little as the days passed, life began to assume a kind 
of pattern—fantastic and at times unpleasant, but more or less 
connected. He learned, for example, that the same cause, more 
often than not, is followed by the same effect. Such as trying to 
retrieve the glowing cigaret stubs that José flung away. And al- 
ways, as I say, Perrito was keeping his mouth shut, and his eyes 
wide open. 

Certainly the first day I saw Perrito no one would have sus- 
pected that the little insect ever would become a factor for either 
good or evil. In those days one wouldn’t have thought much 
about him at all as he waddled earnestly and ineffectively after 
his proud but slightly bewildered parent. José, leaning over the 
corral, looked meditatively down at the big-pawed, clumsy pup. 

“Senor Crocker offer me five dollar for that dog,” José told me 
as I joined him. “I cannot mak’ upmy mind . . . Quien sabe— 
some day perhaps he watch for me the goats and sheep—al 
Felipa, she say already she love him too much to part. Still’— 
he looked meditatively at me—‘“that five dollar—it buy much 
flour for tortillas, and——” 

“And a quart or more of bad whisky.” 


“Si,” José licked his lips; “still, sefior, that dog give promisé. 
See his chest, deep it is already, and the eyes. It is of the eye 
one tells dogs and men, sefior.”’ 

He lifted the little cur and placed him in my arms where 
Perrito, after a preliminary sniff, fell to licking my hand. 
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G"In his life José ¥ 
have done many “' 
evil things,’’ said 
Felipa, very low. 
“But now, senor, 
he say he be very 
good man—but do 
not hurt Perrito.’’ 
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José’s. teeth flashed in a delighted 
smile. “See the little’ dog would be a 
friend of the:sefior.” ; Then’ he’ sighed. 
“Si, I should like to keep him—but five 
dollar. Now, ifthe sefior——” 

And in the end*the sefior. loaned .José 
five dollars which he could ill: afford 
simply because—oh, - becausé “he was 
José, I suppose.“ And. when: days passed, 
and José made no mention ‘ofthe loan— 
well, you cansee why I felt .a_kind..of 
proprietary . interest. in‘ Perrito and® his 
fortunes. sages 7% 

He grew like a weed. - At six. months 


Perrito was full. grown-as_ ‘shéep-dogs J 

80. So heavy: that one would: Say~ he ae / | 
must be rough “with the ‘flock—too f ' 
Tough to be a- good herder. But that { 4 
wasn’t so. For soon Perrito became, in al i 
the highest sense of the word, a herder. \ 
Now in the border country, herder doesn’t mean just | 

a dog that helps his master round up a band of sheep | ) 


and goats. There are plenty of those. But when a ‘ 
rancher says herder he means a dog that is an ap- ~ fe 
pointed guardian of the flock, and a lieutenant of his 

Master. He’s got to have savvy, brains, willingness, 

and several more things, and above all he’s got to have un- 
swerving loyalty. 

Sheep-herding looks easy, but so does tight-rope walking, 
skiing, and billiards. And it doesn’t follow, as I say, that every 
dog you see barking about a band of sheep is qualified as a herder. 
Not a bit of it. The Mexicans make a distinction. They talk 
of dogs that go out with the flock—that’s most any kind of a dog. 
And then they speak of a pastoro—a herder. 






































That’s the kind Perrito was. 
You know, there’s a tech- 
nique to herding just as 
there is to any, other high 
form of diplomacy. Your,dog must 
know how far to go and where to stop, 
where to apply pressure and when to 
yield, when to drive and when to lead. 
Then, too, he must be ready for any 
of the emergencies that the wild 
places disclose, whether it’s a coyote 
raid or a forest-fire. And above all 
there’s loyalty. He’s got to have that. 

Of course, Perrito owed his fame to 
José, for José had among his long list 
of vices, the virtue of patience. With- 
out that Perrito could never have 
become the best sheep-dog in New 
Mexico. Patience and kindness. Mike, 
the ranger, used to say that with those 
two you could turn out a good child, 
wife, horse, or dog. But there must 
have been more than just that—a kind 
of understanding. 

For I’ve seen José say. casually to 
Perrito in Spanish, “Don’t let them 
cross the creek,” and Perrito would 
dart ahead and turn the band before 
a hoof reached the stream. Jose, of 
course, couldn’t say how he did it 
either, I suspect, although he always 
tried to appear as if he possessed some 
secret process. He was enormously 
proud of the dog, and loved to show him 
off before Felipa, or any of us for that 
matter. 

“Look, sefior,”’ he would say to me 
and then in lisping Spanish to the dog, 
“Drive the big black goat to the corral.” 
And straight for the herd that dog 
would tear, scattering sheep and goats 
to right and left, cutting out the black 
goat as accurately as a cow-puncher 
cuts a maverick from the herd. Then in 
spite .of doubling and twisting- and 
threatening horns, little by little Perrito 

worked the goat back into the. corral. And Felipa would 
clap her hands and be very proud of her José and Perrito. 

Felipa once told me that it was the love between man and 
dog that made this kind of thing possible. It may be, of course, 
that through some mysterious sense that dogs possess, Perrito 
knew that José’s happiness depended upon the welfare of the 
herd. And loving José, the dog made the herd his own particu- 
lar care. Perhaps. But life had left Felipa with more faith 
in love than it has most of us who, for reasons only we 
know best, have come out to the border country. There 
are certain places and certain things we don’t talk about, 

and one of those things is love. 

Some of us, I suppose, wondered why Felipa loved José. 
Well, it may have been because of those very faults of his. But 
faults! That doesn’t mean much either. It might have been 
easier to appraise José had he been either wholly good or 
entirely bad. 

If, for instance, José had run true to form the day he and 


Perrito found that forest-fire up Alamo Canyon he would se 








have whistled to the dog and walked in an- 
other direction. For José detested fire-fight- 
ing. ‘Most of us do. But on that particular 
day José trotted to the nearest Forest Service * 
tool-box, and with a long-handled shovel be- 
gan trenching around the blaze. 

After an hour’s grinding work José couldn’t 
see that he was making progress against an 
increasingly strong wind that kept spreading 
those glowing areas of smoke and flame. And 
here, too, had the little Mexican been quite 
consistent he would have thrown down the 
shovel and quit. Instead, he worked all the 
more frantically. Meanwhile Perrito lay be- 
neath a juniper watching his master’s 
maneuvers, and probably thinking he had 
gone mad—never was such an active José. 

It mut have been about this time that 
José decided it was more than one man’s job. 

The flames had spread to a patch of young 
pine, ‘and: were crackling merrily up the hill 
and®out-of control. 

Wow just at this point José gave signs of 
certbral activity. He pulled from his pocket 
a half-empty tobacco bag, wrote a scrawled 
note-on a cigaret-paper to Mike, the forest- 
ranger, stuck the paper in the bag and tied 
it all to Perrito’s collar. Just how José made 
the dog understand that the message was 
intended for Verde I never knew. José said 
he had just pointed and said, “Vaya.” 

Maybe so. Personally, I think that José had 
used the dog before in carrying messages on 
certain secret errands which only a few knife- 
toting Mexicans south of the line knew about. 

At any rate thirty minutes later Perrito 
was barking outside Felipa’s door and Felipa 
had brought the paper to the ranger’s office 
where Mike and I were sitting. ‘From José 
mio,” she said a little tremulously as she 
looked up anxiously at Mike; “has any evil 
come to him?” 

Mike read the scrawl and handed it to me. 
“‘José’s all right,” he told the girl. Then we 
saddled and spurred at a gallop up the trail. 

Well, it wasn’t much of a fire after all. 
The wind died and José, when we reached 
him, had the flames well controlled. We 
helped him trench it safely. 

Now things like that-softened the hearts 
of all of us toward José. Only they were so 
rare. The next day he might be engaged on 
some particular brand of deviltry, or so joy- 
ously drunk that even his Mexican friends 
temporarily disowned him. And on those 
occasions Felipa’s eyes would be clouded and 
even more shy than usual would be her lisp- 
ing,.“‘Buenos dias, sefior.” 

But: Perrito never cared. José was always 
the god to Perrito. Why was it? Mike and 
I never decided. Some quality of virtue in 
the man or some quality of loyalty in the dog. 

Who knows? Personally, I always believed 
Perrito the better man of the two. 

And it was only the loyalty of Perrito that 
saved José’s herd that day in June when the whole world seemed 
to be burning up. From the Jemez to Taos, forest-fires were 
sweeping the land and every ranger was wondering whether he 
would ever have time to eat or sleep again. 

It would have been easy that June day for Perrito to have let 
his own little herd shift for itself out there among the smoke and 
flames. Just what he actually did no man can tell, but at sunset 
he limped out of the forest, bravely leading his band of sheep and 
goats over a trail that less than a mile back was already a sheet 
of fire. It must have been a close pinch. The hair on several of 
the goats was singed, and Perrito’s paws were seared from walking 
on hot ashes. But not an animal was missing. And for three 
days Felipa kept Perrito at home wearing on his paws little socks 
neatly sewed and covered with vaseline to hasten recovery. That 
night she offered up a prayer to Our Lady in behalf of Perrito 
and as a reward to him. For Felipa, being still a child, you see, 
penvine that even a mongrel dog may possess a soul. 
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So Perrito was our dog hero there in Verde. That’s what made 
José’s later actions seem worse than perfidy. 

It all started with the drought. Ordinarily we have enough 
summer rain and winter snow around Verde to raise grass to 
spare for the herds, both on the privately owned land, and on the 
land within the National Forests. Now the Forest Service 
general, and Mike, the ranger, in particular are everlastingly 
strict about keeping the herds from damaging the young pine 
trees. That didn’t bother particularly, for there had always been 
plenty of green forage and no self-respecting animal would 4s 
much as look at a pine seedling while there was a juicy blade of 
grass or an inviting weed on the horizon. So each year the herders 
would lease grazing rights from the government for a few penmies 
a head and drive their sheep or goats or cattle back on the 
National Forest land. You see they had to depend on 
mountainous government range pretty much, since the lower 
country became dry and eaten out by early summer. 
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dog, Perrito. 


For several years José had leased land for his herds—a green, 
grassy range it was, too, only eight miles from Verde and just 
inside the forest boundary. On the other side of the line José had 
his camp and here Perrito and he herded their band until Mike 
gave the word for them to cross the boundary and graze on the 
Forest Service land. And when Mike would declare the grazing 
Season at an end, José would take his flock back and pasture 
them across the line. So you see it was handy for José, camped 
on the boundary between the forest and the open range. 

Of course, if there had been food enough on the outside José 
Would never have paid his good pesos to graze inside the forest. 
But there wasn’t. Feed would get low about the end of June, 
and it was then that José needed those grassy upland meadows 
of Uncle Sam. And he always got them. Why not? There was 
8tass there and no damage was done to Mike’s young pines. 

But as I say there came a drought. The young grass curled up 
beneath the hot June sun, and wasn’t. Naturally the sheep, being 


Why was it? Who knows? Personally, 1 always believed Perrito the better of the two. 


philosophers in their way, did the next best thing and proceeded 
to dine on the government’s little trees. Now Mike, as I may 
have said, is responsible for the welfare of those trees. Then, too, 
it’s a kind of sacred trust with him. ‘They are the forests of to- 
morrow,” he’ll tell you, touching them gently as a woman would 
a child. 

So when the following June came, Mike wrote a letter to all 
the ranchers in his district saying that for the coming season there 
would be no grazing. ‘Give it a year for the grass to catch up,” 
he said. 

Naturally there was a little grumbling, but we all knew it was 
for the best in the long run, and besides Uncle Sam, in the person 
of Mike, had said it and there it was. It hit me, too, for that 
matter. I had to send my own herders north to the Taos coun- 
try. José took the no-grazing edict with the worst grace of any 
and came down to the office to protest. 

“There’s no sense in trying to run a (Continued on page 173 
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Illustration by C. F. Peters 


those luxurious Florida supper clubs. In the dusky 
drool of light he twanged a ukulele and sang of 
moon, spoon and love to rich and jaded idlers. 

College was a year or so behind him. He had just married 
and was going troubadouring around the world. “I have saved 
a little,” he said. “And soon I expect to send for my widowed 
mother.” 

The heart of his world beat high. An hour later in a gambling 
room in the same building I saw him leave a chemin-de-fer table 
in tight-lipped and white-faced despair—a $2,900 loser. 

“Rotten luck,” I ventured. 

“God!” he whispered with almost frozen lips. 

Wherever the rich and nouveaux riches fly in their seasonal 
hegiras—be it Monte Carlo, Cannes, Nice or Florida—the 
sinister trail of the professional gamblers follows. They are the 
clouds of panic following the sunshine of prosperity. 

Florida as this is written has some of the most magnificently 
equipped gambling-houses in the world. Stakes are sky-high. 
The play is brisk. From midnight on, the click of the roulette 
ball and the monotonous drone of the chemin-de-fer and baccarat 
croupier are heard. 

I saw more tragedy this one Florida night than I care to see 
again. I have never been able to view the professional gambler 
in the slightest romantic light. He is the most cold-blooded of 
the human species and the. pawn-broker’s heart is warm by com- 
parison. Mawkish maxims about the honest gambler are only 
amusing. He is merely obeying the natural law of self-preser- 
vation. 

Once found crooked, he is beyond the pale. Yet any gambler 
knows that in the insatiable law of percentages in their favor, 
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“yf E WAS a New York café singer who drifted to my 
: table after his professional appearance in one of 





a given sum over a given period goes eventually and completely 
to the house. 

Around this particular green-topped table sat a frail young 
girl already lightly touched by the indelible imprint of dissipation. 
Frequenters of Lou Houser’s place, “The Rabbit,” in Paris will 
remember her as one of those pathetic hangers-on where Ameri- 
cans gather in Europe. 


HE is one of the gleaners in the path of wastrels. A bird of 
S passage living lightly and always on the wing. A turn of 
good fortune had brought her to Florida this day and she 
arrived at the gaming table with high hope and $800. 

The French croupier—scores of them have been imported to 
Florida—recognized her with his quick, dry smile and languid, 
“Make your bets, please!” 

She made her bet, won and won again. The feverish lust of 
gambling tinted her pallid cheeks, and cigaret after cigaret 
burned briskly with deep inhalations. -It was her night. So it 
seemed. : 

One-hundred- and five-hundred-dollar chips stacked high 
before her. Then she plunged. And the tide turned. Slowly the 
stack began to dwindle. A door slammed in the tomb-like hush. 
“Who shot himself?” she asked. And the tension was relieved 
with a staccato laugh. 

“Make your bets, please!” droned the croupier. ; 

She held her last two five-hundred-dollar chips poised in @ 
slim, shaking hand. The stolid-faced croupier paused just long 
enough for her to drop them over the line, the dealer drew the 
cards from the box, and the croupier raked in her last two chips 
with his long, thin, trowel-like blade. 

For ten minutes this girl, certainly not more than twenty-three 
and inured to the buffeting of a stormy life, sat motionless 4 
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staring. Then: “Give me a drink—make it long and straight. 
Florida or bust. Both! That’s the little girl friend!” 

At one end of the table sat a hawk-faced man with graying 
temples and the expressionless immobility of the Sphinx. Slowly 
and methodically his stack had grown. With the last turn of 
the card the girl’s two $500 chips went to him. 

He lighted another cigar, shoved a hundred-dollar chip to the 
painted lady who bore his name for the season and awaited the 
next play. He was a house player. The hardened gambler 
found at every green cloth. Just as the bishop reflects the be- 
nhignancy of his profession, so does the gambler mirror the hard- 
hess of his calling. 

Chemin-de-fer is perhaps the fairest of gambling games, but the 
house players are always there to jockey the timid into reckless 
play and “outsmart” the reckless winner. 


Th studied hospitality of the gambling-house is one of its 
biggest assets. Foods, drinks, cigars and cigarets are free and 
passed out with a generous hand. They aide by the rule that 

@ gentleman never welches!”” Once a patron’s reliability is 
Properly vouched for, his credit is unlimited. The gentleman 
always pays. 

At the table also sat a beautiful New York girl—young in 
years and old in wisdom. She played in desultory fashion, 
Managing to keep just about even. Between bets she talked to 
the disconsolate girl who had lost her $800. 

Never mind, Flora, if I win a thousand you get a drawing- 
room back to New York,” she said consolingly. And: “Ain’t Jake 
a kind old boob? Lots of jack, married and sappy. Meet him 
everywhere. New York, Chicago, Paris. Always tryin’ to take 
me out. I’m two months back with the rent and my maid is 
Setting nasty. He called up tonight. ‘Sure you can take me 


out,’ I told him. ‘But I want a grand to play a little chemin- 
de-fer.’ He'll stand around playing Fido until daylight, get 
sleepy and I’ll take a run-out powder.” 

Toward dawn, she was broke. 

All during the evening sat the handsome young scion of a 
prominent Philadelphia family. He talked only when he asked 
for “another thousand.” Not once did he win a wager. At two 
o’clock his young wife begged him to take his $6,000 loss and go 
home. He waved her away and she left in a wifely pout. 

At dawn his casual drop-in just to see the play had cost him 
$18,000. The gray-haired house player’s pile had become 
mountainous. He tossed his lady another thousand. 

“Make your bets, please!” intoned the sleepy-eyed croupier. 

But the betting was over and of all those who sat about the 
table when the game started, only two house players had won. 
And they vanished like night vultures leaving carrion at dawn. 

“Tt has been a pleasure to entertain you ladies and gentlemen,”’ 
said the urbane gambling-house proprietor, bending low. ‘‘You 
are welcome at any time and your credit is always good. I 
hope you will come back soon.” 

“Don’t worry, we’ll never come back!” they almost chorused. 

And he smiled a wry, knowing smile. 


UTSIDE a blood-red sun was tinting the lazy skies a gorgeous 
O pink. The bustling city that only a few years before had 
been a fever-ridden swamp was going to work. 

We stepped into a waiting car. “What’s the fun in all that?” 
I asked Bill, who had remained with me as an onlooker. 

He did not answer. He only dozed in the front seat. Bill is a 
philosopher and was following a philosophical bent. He knew 
that down through the ages perhaps wiser philosophers than 
he had been asked the same question—without answer. 
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G'We'll stand to you now, 
machree,’? Mrs. Callahan 
said; “Tet you have no fears 
of that.’’ ‘‘You’ll go home wit’ 
me, dear,’’ said Mrs. Murphy. 





LLEN is one a kindness would never die on——” Mrs. 
-{ Callahan mused, distributing the last of the cup-cake 

batter with little dips of her spoon, among the half- 
SLA filled molds. “Do annything for her—and leave it 
be the longest day of her life, she’d be beholden to you for it!” 
she added. 

“T’m that way—I’m very beholden to one that’d do me a good 
turn,’”’ dreamily contributed the somewhat mournful, soft Irish 
voice of the large black-clad woman who was sitting by the 
kitchen table. 

Obviously a visitor, for near her lay her decent black cotton 
gloves, folded upon a worn prayer-book, and her florid, plain, 
good face was shaded by a widow’s veil. The usual activities 
were afoot in the Callahan kitchen, where a desultory little stream 
of baking, dish-washing and sweeping flowed incessantly; Annie 
Callahan’s children were out in the uncertain spring sunshine of 
the back yard. Mrs. Murphy, wrinkled and owl-like under her 
own rusty weeds, was balancing on the tip of a chair. Ellen 
Murphy Riordan was also there, conversing in a low tone with 
a as they wiped hot sparkling glasses at the sink. 











The visitor was a widow, Nelly Egan, own cousin to Ellen 
Murphy, niece to Ellen’s mother, and sustaining as well a compli- 


cated relationship to all the Callahans. “By reason,” Mrs. 
Callahan elucidated it, “of me own good mother—God rest her— 
marryin’ twice; for after papa died she married—it was on 
feast of All Souls thirty years gone, and a very dark rainy day 
with all the storm that was in it—Joe Reilly, that was Nelly’s 
uncle, that raised her. So then all was that Nelly come over to 
live with mama, and married Jim Egan that was Joe’s hall- 
brother.” 

“Duke’s mixture, all right!’ Ellen commented frivolously 
today, when Nelly’s unexpected and most welcome visit 
roused the old women to the spinning of long genealogical th 
Nelly had been stewardess on a freight ship for the four years 
her widowhood; successful, beloved, busy, always with marvelous 
tales to tell, when she got back into harbor and had a few days of 
holiday among her relatives, of the adventures of the trip. 
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Alton G. Hemingway carried only a score of passengers, when all 
her cabins were full, but there was always drama, romance, 
intrigue, plot and counterplot on board. Nelly’s captain, for two 
years known as “Captain O’Connor,” later as “the Cap,” and 
how—when it was implied that he had found the capable, firm- 
handed, firm-voiced stewardess admirable in a personal as well 
a a business sense—spoken of as “Tom O'Connor,” filled his 
hold with coffee in Sto Paulo and hides in Parramatta with equal 
interest. 

The shabby hulk of the Alton G. Hemingway reeled into 
Southampton in wild salty storms, or came peacefully to anchor 
in the dreaming blue waters of Nagasaki, with her captain always 
the same alert, unruffled, sharply observant little nut-faced 
Irishman. Her stewardess, imperturbably ripping sheets fron 
beds, finding lost pins for old ladies, pocketing tips, and gathering 

fused cakes of soap, would realize that the engines had 
Stopped throbbing, and would glance through a port-hole uncon- 
cernedly; was it the gray buildings of Liverpool, or the blue 
Waters and shaggy palms of the Hawaiian Islands that wowd 
Meet her gaze? 
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When Nelly was paying them one of her rare 
visits, the Callahans and the Murphys made much 
of her. She was a sound, sensible and amusing 
woman, and her commonest narrative, delivered 
with the strong, fine Galway “burr,” would have 
them all, as even lachrymose Mrs. Murphy admitted, 
“in stitches.” 

Nelly had just been telling them of the penni- 
less, forlorn young man who had joined them at 
Buenos Aires, on the last cruise. She had ad- 
vanced this youth “two pound. on the stren’th of 
his having a very good face on him,” and had some- 
what mothered him on the voyage. He had claimed 

to be a Harrison of the ‘“‘Eyesther Bay” Harrisons, but Tom 
O’Connor hadn’t believed that. 

However, the enormous Harrison car, with the chauffeur and 
the second chauffeur, and the magnificent mother and sisters in 
sables, had indeed been waiting on the dock when the Alton G. 
Hemingway had made port ten days ago with young Harrison 
on board. The mother had “give a lep and let a screech” upon 
beholding the prodigal son, according to Nelly’s account, and the 
family’s gratitude to the stewardess had taken a very substantial 
form. 

“‘An’ didn’t he give me a big smackin’ kiss for good-by,” Nelly 
had concluded the tale. ‘I landed a good slap on him—the fool!”’ 

This story led to other rambling tales of kindnesses rewarded 

and lifelong gratitude, and presently Ellen, swabbing an im- 
maculate sink, contributed suddenly: 

“Who was the woman we used to call ‘Cousin Delia,’ 
ma? You remember, that wasa sort of high-stepper— 
always dressed very well? Cousin Delia!” Ellen repeated, 

with a laugh of recollection. ‘She was a sort of third cousin of 
my father’s, and I always hated her as a child. She was the sort 
would make a child feel that she was kind of laughing at them— 
or I thought she was. Well, one day walking down Broadway, 
when I was about fourteen, I met a boy I was crazy about—Matt 
Oliver it was, he was about seventeen, and I thought he was 
Saint Aloysius himself! So I was standing there rolling my eyes at 
him and saying, ‘Oh, now, Matt Oliver—you say that to every 
girl!’ ”’ Ellen went on, with a spirited resumption of the youthful 
wiles of fourteen, and a grin at her old self, “cand I saw Cousin 
Delia coming along looking like the prow of a ship, and I gave her 
a nod. 

“Well, she came up to me, and put her arm about me, and I 
thought it was very funny,” Ellen resumed, “‘for she’d never been 
specially nice to me. However, Matt went on his way after a 
few minutes, and then Cousin Delia says to me, ‘Ellen, did you 
know your skirt had come loose in the back? I’m holding it 
together,’ she says. ‘Walk along with me now, with your arm 
around me, and I’ll kind of hold my skirts round you till we get 
to the drug-store doorway,’ she says, ‘and I'll fix you up in the 
telephone-booth!’ Standing there talking to Matt,” Ellen con- 
cluded, once again paling to a thought that had been with her 
for more than ten years, “standing there talkin’ to Matt, my 
skirt would have slid right off me, there in Broadway!” i 





“And the ruffle on 
your petticoat fastened 
up wit’ a safety!” her 
mother surmised with- 
eringly. 

“Petticoat! Yes, if I 
had had one on,” Ellen 
countered swiftly, with 
a darkly significant look. 

A gasp of horror went 
over the kitchen. 

“T always pray to the 
Blessed Virgin, if I’ll 
feel a button or a pin 
come loose,” said Annie 
Callahan’s soft, faded 
voice, in a tone be- 
tween amusement and 
shock. “ ‘Queen of 
purity,’ I say——” 

“From that hour to 
this,” Ellen concluded 
solemnly, when once 
again there was silence, 

“T’ve never forgotten it 
of Cousin Delia. I 
could fall dead in the 
middle of the street 
now and it’d never 
get a rise out of me,” 
she went on animatedly, 
“but then—when I was 
only a kid, I would 
have come home and 
sewed myself into a 
bag with a rock in it.” 

“Not that you’d ever 
sew on a new hook and 
eye,” her mother com- 
mented neatly. 

Ellen laughed joy- 
ously. “‘Mama, you’re 
a double bill!” she said 
admiringly. 

“Delia—she had great 
hardship with all there 
was in it in the latther 
end,” Mrs. Callahan 
said gravely, absent 
eyes on space. ‘What 
become of her I don’t 
know except that she 
died—for I seen her 
month’s mind in the 
paper. There was no good in it for her. It was dress and run 
wit’ the lads—and she with a deef and dumb husband that never 
spoke a cross wor’rd to her or annyone he’d meet—the poor soul. 
Her little girl danced very good at the Sisters’ Fair.” 

“JT disremimber whatever become of her,” Mrs. Murphy added, 
in a long, dreary silence. “I knew her mama in the old country. 
She was very quick spoken. Once whin we all was very young 
they had a young feller arrested, for that he drank too much 
and ri’ted, and they had her up in coort that she’d spake a good 
wor’rd f’r him to the judge. This young feller and her was bespoke 
that they’d get marrid come Easther, on’y he died on her on 
Holy Thursday. But this was befoor. ‘How do you know he has 
good sense?’ the judge says to her. Well, she was very pretty, 
do you see?” Mrs. Murphy, acutely enjoying the tale as she 
told it, interrupted herself to explain. ‘An’ she threw him a 
look would draw trout out of a strame, and she says ‘Look at 
the girl he picked,’ she says; ‘don’t that look to your Honor like 
he had sense?’ Oh, she was a very sweet, shrewd-faced little 
ger’rl.” 

“She was there whin the wits was give out!” Mrs. Callahan 
commented appreciatively. 

“Well, she was. But she was one never to draw luck out of 
annything,’ Mrs. Murphy conceded mournfully. “If it rained 
luck, all that one wud do is catch cold from it!’ 

After this somewhat dreary summary there was a brief silence 
in the kitchen, but ncither from depression nor ennui. Mrs. 
Callahan, having scraped a match under the kettle, sat down with 
a great weary sigh of satisfaction. Annie and the visitor had 
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G‘‘I'd be glad,”’ the judge said, ‘‘never to set eye 


drifted to the doorway, beyond which a flood of late sunlight 
shone over young willows, young children, and a pattern of dis- 
orderly back yards prettily shaded with elms and maples. 

“T’ll have to wake that young one up and get him home,” 
Ellen said, with a great sleepy yawn, referring to her baby, who 
had been sleeping up-stairs for the better part of two hours. 
“Nelly,” she said, when the fat sweet baby was down-stails, 
getting his cap tied, ““Clem’s in Albany tonight, but we'll be out 
tomorrow night to see you——”’ 

“Dearie, we sails at one o’clock tomorrow afternoon, and 
O’Connor is one that wouldn’t wait for man or mortal!’ the guest 
interrupted apologetically. f 

“Well, then I’ll come out in the morning,” Ellen adapted it 
readily. ‘Look at the sunshine, will you, and I have to go home 
looking like something that’s fell off a garbage wagon,” she 
added, with a resentful glance at the doorway. “I started off 
in a rain,” she reminded them, “and having the baby, I didnt 
bring an umbrella. I knew the subway’d shelter us right to the 
corner here. But this old thing,” Ellen said, with a scorn 
glance at her coat and a jerk at her nondescript small hat, “I've 
not had on this three months! I’m going to give them away: 
However, I’ll get home and change—my goodness, who is it! 

She had voiced the astonishment on the other women’s facts, 
rather than asked a question, but she was answered neve : 
A girl had come swiftly up through the yard, and between Annie 
and Nelly in the doorway. The spring sunset aureoled her whole 
young head for a quick brief second, then she was in the gathering 
shadows of the old kitchen. 
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onthe.crowd of you again.’’ ‘‘I beg your pardon?”’ Ellen Riordan asked. 


“It’s me—Mollie Carey,” she said desolately. She came to 
Mrs. Callahan’s rocker, in a rush, and was on her knees. ‘For 
God’s sake, Mrs. Callahan, do something for me!” she said in a 
deep, trembling voice that shook with fatigue and hurry and 
fright, “or they’ll have me again!” 

“The holy saints and martyrs preserve and protect us!” 
Mrs. Callahan murmured automatically. ‘Who is it? Mollie— 
why, you’re never little Mollie Carey, child!” she added, in a piti- 
ful, motherly voice. “I thought you was—we thought you was— 
why, I didn’t know where you was, Mollie,’ Mrs. Callahan 
foundered. ‘Whatever brings you here? Why, watch the chiid 
breathe—she’ll break her hear’rt, breathin’ so,” she said to the 

hers, who had remained fixed in stupefied surprise, watching. 

Oh, my heart’s broke this long time ago!” the girl, catching 
at the phrase, repeated with signs of breaking in her voice. 

Why, Mollie—you’re not more than fourteen?” Mrs. Callahan 
stammered. 

The girl, who was plainly dressed, with a small, shabby hat 
pushed down over bright red-brown hair, flung back her head in a 
Sort ‘of trembling young scorn. “Indeed, I’m past eighteen it- 
self!” she supplied. And immediately the hurry and terror 
Possessed her again, and with a child’s desperate appeal in her 
tone and in her clutching hands, “They want me,” she gasped. 
‘They’re after me! Don’t you let them take me, will you? You 

em something—tell them I’m not here. You knew mama— 

: S$ sake———”’ 

‘What do they want you for, Mollie?” Ellen asked, in a 
Practical voice. “I’m Ellen Murphy—Mrs. Riordan, but I 
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don’t believe you’ve ever seen me before. 
And this is my baby, Dan. We’re all 
friends. This ismy mother, Mrs. Murphy, 
and Annie Callahan, and my cousin Mrs. 
Egan that knew your mother, too—we all 
knew your folks, you’ve no call to be 

scared. What’s the matter?” ; 

“They’d take me back to the Home— 
if they cot me,” the girl said, in a low, 
cautious voice, with a glance at the door. 
“They have me put there until I’d be 
twinty-one.” 

“Ve’ve been in a Home, dear, since 
mama died?” Mrs. Callahan asked, with 
quick shame in her voice that she had not 
known it. 

“Saint Monica’s Home for Girls,” the 
girl supplied indifferently, her head slightly 
cocked backward, as if to hear any noise 
from without. 

“T never knew it, Mollie—sure manny’s 
the one of us wud have stipt up to see you,” 
Mrs. Murphy said, with the same shame- 
stricken manner that had so suddenly 
fallen upon Mrs. Callahan. 

“Nobody ever come to see me in the 
two years since mama died,” Mollie said, 
without resentment. ‘The other girls 
would have visitors, and maybe go out for 
a few days. Kate Regan’s auntie sent her 
in a silk scarf.” 

She paused, in utter silence. 

“But nobody ever came to see me, 
though indeed I prayed one might,” she re- 
peated, in a hard yet wistful voice. “It 
was a great heart-scald to me that there 
wouldn’t be one person to wish me well!” 

‘““Mama,” Ellen burst out, heart-sick, 
‘““why didn’t one of us go to see her?” 

“God forgive us!’ Annie breathed, under 
her breath. 

“T’m askin’ myself that, now,” Mrs. 
Murphy said heavily, ‘and Dll ask it of 
myself every day and hour until I’m tuk in 
death, and it’ll come betwixt God’s face 
and me whin I go! I’d forgot the child 
was alive even!” 

“And she without a friend—the little 
motherless one-een,” Mrs. Callahan added 
inalowtone. ‘Mollie, dear, why wouldn’t 
you write me that I’d come and bring you 
a cake, and maybe have you down here for 
a Christmas visit?” she demanded, in 
tender reproach, after a pause. 

“Oh, Mrs. Callahan!” the girl cried, with a great burst of 
tears, ‘““how would I ever have knowed it?” 

“Well, tell us the trouble now,” Ellen prompted, wiping her 
eyes. 

The hint brought back Mollie’s terrors, and she clutched again 
at Mrs. Callahan’s big, firm hand. “I run away, two mont’s 
back,’’ she confessed. 

“From the Home?” Mrs. Callahan queried. 

“From the Home. Sure, Mrs. Beagle was away, and the lady 
that tuk her place was very good to me,”’ the girl said, “‘and she 
had a heavy cold, and asked me wud I sit up with her and see 
did she wake for her medicine come six o’clock. An’ with that 
off she went into the very deep sleep that was in it, because of 
the cold she had, so with that then I tuk a dollar out of her pur’rse, 
the Lord forgive me, and out I went. I says to the girl down- 
stairs I must run to the store for her, for that she was very bad, 
and I run acrost some fields and tuk a trolley-car that whizzed 
up at me, and I slep’ on a boat that was docked there—I says 
to the man that a lady on board wanted me to get some laundry 
work, and I hid in a closet. And didn’t I wake up in New York 
harbor itself the next morning, and off I walked without one that 
would delay me.” 

“The Lord preserve us!’ Mrs. Callahan muttered. 

“And then,” the girl added, “I got a job—but sure they 
was very peculiar people that was there—Riggers their name 
was—what with fightin’ and drink, and then come last night 
when the feller slashed at his wife with a knife—it was in the 
papers—and the baby’s pitcher—and (Continued on page — 





ef Drama from London’s Limehouse 


The ‘Ta 


HEN the sergeant of the dock 
police, years ago, stopped a 
mob of street-corner louts 
from tormenting a slightly in- 
toxicated Chinese youth and robbing him of 
his family tablets, he didn’t know that he 
was making a friend for life. He did not 
knew that this man would save him in the 
hour of his deepest grief. He did not know 
that he was giving hostages to the secret 
powers that live in the highest air of the 
mountains of the unknown confines of 
Cathay. He only knew that outside the 
little marine store at the corner of Gill Street 
and West India Dock Road, he kicked three 
boys and cuffed another half-dozen; and 
having done this he 
went on his way and 
forgot it. 
But Li Foo did not 





forget. He was, for 
the sergeant’s comfort, 
a little too persistent 

in memory. He would 

cross the road to thank 

Sergeant Pidding. He 

would run after Ser- 

geant Pidding and 

turn in front of him 

and bow and smile. 

He would point out 

Sergeant Pidding to , 

others, and recite his ot, & 
courage and nobility, ; a 
until the sergeant “gy ae 
damned him for a fool ' 

and a nuisance. Cer- — 

tainly he was a fool — f 

and looked a fool— at 

the type that boys in- a 

tuitively pick out for 4 

comment and _horse- 

play. He went about 

asking for it. His 

downcast face; his 

long, loping stride 

from the knees, as though treading down jungle grass; his side- 
long, self-effacing looks, and his habit of hugging the walls of the 
byways, expectant of assault, all gave news of a victim who would 
afford good entertainment. 

His folly was most clearly shown in his attitude to the sergeant’s 
casual interference. He had thanked the sergeant at the time, 
and to English ideas that was sufficient. By no standards need 
he have repaid this trivial service by total self-annihilation. But 
he did, as I will show you. He borrowed a farthing and paid back 
a million. 

He made himself debtor not only to the sergeant but to the 
sergeant’s house, the sergeant’s wife and the sergeant’s child. 
He could not even pass the six-roomed cottage in King Street 
without a kao-tao; and neither the sergeant’s wife nor his small 
daughter was safe from the embarrassment of smiles and pre- 
posterous presents and promises of every courtesy and service 
named in the Book of Rites and the Book of the Mean. He 
bought unwholesome sweets for the child, and for Mrs. Pidding 
foolish flowers of which the remorseful hawker said that it was 
a shame to take the money. And when the sergeant, with mild 
irritation, cried ‘For the Lord’s sake get outa the way and forget 
= yeh silly pie-can!” he only smiled at the fashions b’long 
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white man, and continued his pious 
observances. 

Even when away on his boat he con- 
tinued to burn prayer-papers for the 
sergeant and his house; and in the same 

hour that his boat came up the river he 
would show himself in King Street with some trophy 
of travel for the child and fresh benedictions. So that 
at last he wore them out, and they had to accept his 
friendship and his interest; and came, after a year, to 
look for his visits and to return his interest in them 
by interest in him and his fortunes. 

Four times a year he reappeared in Limehouse; and having 
made offerings to Mrs. Pidding and the child, Anne, he would 
carry the sergeant to Charley Brown’s or the Blue Posts or the 
Commercial, like any dutiful son home from the sea. 

They gathered from him the story of his insignificant family, 
and saw how he cherished the family tablets, and how the 
memory of his mean ancestors was to him as sacred as the honor 
of the Cecils or the Percys. If, by some timely act, the sergeant 
had saved the honor of the house of Howard, he would have 
understood what he had done, and might have suffered some 
glow of conscious virtue. But his social surroundings did not 
allow him to see an old English family and an obscure family 
of Cantonese workers from the same angle. The one was serious 
and august; the other was a rather pathetic joke. But thereit 
was, brought into his own house, and he had to accept it and 
smile; and a year later he accepted it anew. But it was not 
funny then. 

The family tablets of Li Foo were to him as his life itself, for 
in them dwelt the spirits of his fathers. They were his p 
to the happy fields and palaces behind the moon, the reward that 
would surely be his for loving attention and duty towards 
departed. Never were they out of his keeping, for he was 
sole survivor of his line; and, knowing that the eyes of his fathers 
were upon him, looking to him to uphold the line, he was wandet- 
ing the seas in the hope of gathering sufficient money whereby he 
might take a virtuous wife and thrust the house of Li into 
honorable recognition of future ages. In the lodging in Orien 
Street to which he came on each return to Limehouse, 
tablets were suitably displayed beneath the joss, and swét 
observance was made to them. He would sit piously before them 
and seek from them inspiration and guidance, which in tt 
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By Thomas Burke 


House of 


matters was sometimes given and’in 
serious matters never. 

He had none of your Western 
education, and so had no friends 
among the enlightened sojourners 
from his own country. By some 

ing miracle the corrupting in- @& 
fluence of those advertising agents, 
the missionaries, had never fallen 
; him; and he knew nothing of 
Be cavenient casuistry of Western 
religion or of the grave beauty of 
Western civilization. His benighted 
mind had not yet overtaken the new 
ideas that Western business men 
were thrusting through his provinces. 
He knew nothing but the duty his 
father had taught him towards the Three Constant Virtues; and 
being, as I said, a fool,:he was content to respect his father and 
adopt his ideas, untinged by progress, as sufficient to himself. 

Oriental Street is a little backwater near the junction of King 
Street and Pennyfields—a backwater within that London back- 
water where the colored roamers of the sea have found a resting- 
place. They come; thev settle for a space; they go on; and wher- 
ever they go they carry their country and build it about them 
with banners of silk and bitter music and their joss and their 
tablets and the light of spent suns. 

Into the silence of Li Foo’s room, steeped in the tart odor of 
punk-sticks, floated the noises of the streets. There was the 
call of the London milkman, There were murmurs of electric 
tram-cars, the rattle of a lorry, the howl of a factory hooter, 
the challenge of a fish-hawker; and through these noises came, 
faintly but persistently, the nasal note of a pipe, the footsteps of 
shuffling figures and a voice from the Yellow Sea crying “Ow- 
ah-bah-yow!”” The London noises he did not hear; in that lost 
alley he was at home and wanted nothing of the barbarism of 
the streets beyond. 

One other spot alone in the foreign city had meaning for himn— 
a little house in King Street which he could see from his tiny 
window. In that house lay a solemn debt. To that house he 
Must respond when called, for that house was virtually the 
keeper of his life; it had shown him the unrepayable service. 

The time came when he must meet it, and he did not fail. 


Wie the Hilderic was berthed in West India Dock, and the 
fires damped, stokers and crew were free for the shore. 
Black men came down the gangway, some with lean faces and 
straight hair, some with round faces and curly hair. Brown men 
came, too, and white men; the white men in neat serge and natty 
collars, the brown men in blue dungaree. A few Chinese came in 
ready-made lounge suits and colored ties and yellow shoes, 
alarmingly Western. The last to step ashore was Li Foo, in 
canvas suiting with a blue scarf at his throat. He carried two or 
three small parcels. 

He came through the dock gates in the hour of a December 
afternoon when the violet of the air was fretted by the yellow 
of the lamps; and made a straight way to King Street. He 
knocked at the door, his slow smile already making his face a 
moon; and the sergeant answered him. But there was no 
simultaneous wink and nod and grin to welcome him, and he did 
hot enter. The sergeant’s face was drawn, and it seemed that 

eyes had not known sleep for some nights. 

He lifted a hand. 

Not tonight, ole son. Nocan. The kid—Anne. . .” 

How?” 
a Very much ill.” He was not looking at Li Foo but 
yond him and across the street. Anne to him was as the tablets 
1 Foo. “Very much ill. Much pain. You understand?” 


i Sergeant Pidding 
” ¥ stopped the mob from 
yY ay tormenting the young 

, ~ YS Chinaman— and 
é \ fi Li Foo did not forget. 

Li Foo nodded. His 
the simple words of daily 
and trouble and fortune. 
I come, yess, tomorrow?” 

“Ah. Do. Tomorrow. 

Li Foo went away sorely troubled by the trouble that 
had fallen upon his friend and helper. He carried his 
packages to Oriental Street and engaged his room; and there he 
arranged his tablets and his joss, and sat before them and burned 
many prayer-papers and recited the story of the sergeant’s 
intervention on behalf of the house of Li, and wrote it 
laboriously in fair written characters; and arose hopefully. 

But his fathers were sleeping or engaged in business in distant 
fields, and next morning the news was worse. Urged by desire 
to do something, he bought chrysanthemums and fruit and 
guava jelly and water-lily flour at Lee Tack’s store, and carried 
them to King Street, and they were accepted quietly and sadly 
as offerings that recalled happier times and for which there was 
now no occasion. He went back to his room, and called loudly 
upon his fathers to help one who had helped them. But there 
was no response. News came that Anne was worse . . . and 
again worse and weaker. And on the fourth day the sergeant 
came out and walked with him up and down the narrow street, 
and told him that no skill could save her. It was finished, 
Another night and . . . There was no man of medicine in the 
great city who could perform the miracle. 

Li Foo said nothing. He folded his hands and went away, 
and all that morning he sat in the public gardens where the live 
scent of English flowers protests against the dead perfume of 
Chinatown’s spices. He sat in thought, and at last his slow 
mind began to work and faint light came into it. His friend was 
bowed and broken. There was agony in his face and in his 
voice, so that Li Foo desired deeply that miraculous power 
might be his to salve and heal it; and as he pondered and re- 
membered that drawn face, there came to him one terrible 
idea. 

This man had saved for him his most precious possession; 
could he stand still while the man’s most precious possession 
was in danger, when he might . . . Might? He could. Of 
that he was sure. He had lived long in the hills, and he knew 
much and believed much that the more enlightened had put 
aside. He knew that he could do this thing. It was put upon 
him to discharge his debt; this was the moment given to him to 
prove himself, even to the point of destruction. He had called 
upon his fathers whom he had so faithfully served, and they had 
not heard or would not hear. The debt must be paid, without 
thought of equity or cost. He must call again upon the powers. 

be | 


English was limited, but he knew 
life, of grief and joy and hunger 
“Uh-huh. I rest three weeks. 


Doctor here now.” 





Late that afternoon, a small 
figure, with head bowed to chest, 
slipped from Oriental Street into 
Pennyfields and across to King 
Street. The canvas coat was but- 
toned tight, and bulged, and the 
arms were laid across it as though 
holding a precious burden. The 
face held that dirty gray tinge that 
in the colored man is the pallor of 
fear. A few figures were floating or 
shuffling about the street, and there 
was a sound of music from the 
White Horse. Nobody noticed the 
figure; nobody guessed what dread- 
ful things were about to be done in 
King Street. In great cities spots 
of misery and terror are strictly 
localized; and anyway the seven 
millions have their own affairs. 

At the sergeant’s house he 
knocked, and the sergeant, opening 
to him, made dumbly to wave him 
away. But he was insistent. “You 
lis-sen. I come in. I make well. 

Yess. Oh, yess! Cando. You let. 
I speak you I help you when you 
want. I come help now.” 

Whether the sergeant understood 
or not, one cannot say, but he held 
the door back and let him enter. In 
the parlor Li Foo, holding his arms 
close, repeated his story. “I make 
well. You let.” 

The sergeant blew a great breath 
of exhaustion and sat down. _What 
was the fool talking about? Noth- 
ing was of any use now. The doctor 
had gone; there was but one thing 
to wait for. What was the fool 
babbling about? 

“T go up. Yess. I make well.” 

The sergeant’s mind was not 
working. It held but one idea, and 
that idea filled it and clogged it. He 
got up. “All right. You want to 
see her. No harm in that.” 

They went up-stairs and went 

softly into the top room, from 
which came a soft moaning. The 
sergeant’s wife was sitting on the 
bed, staring down at the pillow. 
Li Foo looked once at the bed; then 
round the room. Still clutching his 
coat he spoke to the sergeant and 
nodded towards the bed. 

“You speak her go ’way one 
time. Me alone. I make well.” 

“What?” The word was used as 
though the sergeant were not cer- 
tain of its meaning. 

“You go ’way one time. Me 
alone. I make well. Yess.” 

The sergeant looked about him 
as though asking for guidance or 
explanation. He put a hand on his 
wife’s shoulder. 

“Just a minute, old girl. Down-stairs a minute. 

“Down-stairs? What for?” 

“I don’t know. He says—he says 
come down-stairs.” 

“But what——” 

“He wants to . 
he says he can . 
minute.” 

They did not know why they left that room with Li Foo and 
the child in it, but they did leave. They went down-stairs. Li 
Foo softly closed the door and went to the bedside. The child 
was half-conscious and moaning. Her head was moving from 
side to side. Her arms were flung over the sheet. He bent over 
the bed, and with scissors cut one lock of hair from her head. 


_ he unbuttoned his coat and began his preparations. 


ri——” 


. I don’t know. But 


. it’s no good. It doesn’t matter. But 
. I don’t know. Come down-stairs a 


Li Foo burned prayer-papers for the sergeant,and when 


Down-stairs the sergeant and his wife waited. They did not 
know what they were waiting for. They did not know what tl 
were doing. They did not know how long they had been waiting, 
or how long they had been conscious of certain noises , 
actually noting them. But suddenly Mrs. Pidding said, ‘Whats 
that?” and then both knew that they had been listening for some 
time to something that was not a moan. 

It was a series of noises that were not the noises of a London 
house. Alien noises, as though something—they could not 
what—had got into the house. Each said, “What is it?” and sat 
with lifted face. But they did not move. The sergeant sal 
“There’s something funny—something . . .” and his 
said “Yes—something . . .” and then in the midst of be 
grief said. “These colored people. You never know. They® 
not like us. He might have turned against us.” 














followed by a long wail. Again 
silence, and then a soft padding 
overhead as of an animal moving 
round and round its cage. 

“‘Whatever I mean, what’s 
he up to? Oh, go up! Go up 
and a 

“No. He thinks he’s helping us. 
Sit down.” 

“But you must see what he’s up 
to. ae know these colored men 
—oh!” 

From up-stairs came a long howl 
—a how] that had no note of the 
animal or the human, a howl that 
filled every corner of the house. 
ane you won’t go up, 

“All right. I’ll go and see.” 

He went slowly up-stairs, and 
blankly, without conjecture of 
what he was going to see. As he 
reached the door he saw that his 
wife was behind him. He put out 
a hand to stay her. Little gurgling 
noises came from the other side of 
the door. Holding his wife aside, 
he opened the door, looked in, and 
drew sharply back. 

“Go away. Go away. Go down. 
For God’s sake go down!” 

“What is it?” 

“Go down. It’s all right, but— 
go down.” His tone compelled her 
to go down two steps, but she went 
no farther. He entered the room. 
As he did so, he stumbled over a 
little brass object, and stood still 
and said, “Oh! Oh!” slowly. 
Now, what’s been doing here? 
What...” 

He looked round the room, and 
his wife, coming behind him, went 
straight to the bed, and stood still. 
Both stood still; and into their 
plain London minds came darkly 
a belief in strange doings. They 
did not question; they did not 
examine; they accepted what they 
saw. 

The washing-stand was draped 
with a white cloth covered with red 
devices. On it stood two lacquered 
ornaments of twisted shape and 
foul significance. About the floor, 
arranged in a pentacle, lay the 
broken fragments of the tablets of 
the house of Li. In a small brass 
tray something was smoldering; 
and before it, on his knees, crouched 
a figure that had been Li Foo. He 
crouched, gibbering, with hands 
folded about his breast; and, seeing 
him, they drew re from the 

an thing, and the sergeant 
boat docked would show up with some trobhy for the child, and fresh benedictions. — 7 . 
“Foo! Foo! What’ve you done? 
“Sit down, old girl; sit down. No—they’re not like us. That’s Oh, what have you done.to yourself?” 
why—do sit down, girl. You can’t do nothing. He’s all right. And then his wife cried “Look!” and they went to the bed. 
He had an idea he could do something. Course, it’s no good. The child was lying with eyes open and a little smile. She 
But T thought there’s no harm in 3 said: “The pain’s gone now. I’m hungry. ’N then I’d like to 
“But you don’t know. He might .. .” go to sleep.” ; 
He waved her away. “I don’t know, girl. What’s it matter, They looked from her to the figure at the wash-stand—no 
anyway? He can’t do any harm, and he might——” more the respectable Li Foo but a creature of the swamps. He 
Might what?” turned towards them, and as he turned they again moved 
Idon’t know. But—listen!” instinctively backward, and stood there, while with smirched face 
From up-stairs came faint noises that had the sound of distant and dripping lips he crawled out to hide his misery forever 
wis, and something like a low chant. There was a smell of | under the arches of the river. He had paid his debt; and the next 
uring, and it was not the smel! of prayer-papers or punk-sticks. day he was dead. ; 

ere Was a noise of things being moved about; and then silence. He was found in great pain on one of the wharves, but as 
Complete silence; not even a moan. And after some seconds of _ he had lain all night under a drenching storm there was nothing 
mee, a series of little bangs, and then a sudden crash, extraordinary in that or in his death. Pst 
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Concluding 


ESSE HERMANN 
looked up with a frown 
as his butler announced 
that a lady was calling. 

“T’m not in.” © When the 
butler hesitated, his employer 
inquired sharply: ‘Well? What 
is it? You know I’m never 
in to strangers.” 

‘*It is—er—Mrs. 

Dubose.” 

Hermann uttered an 
exclamation; he leaned 
forward. 

“Yes, sir, Mrs. Dubose. 

And she says you would 
do her a great courtesy 
by seeing her.” 

“Why, certainly. Yes, 
yes! But wait; [Il go 
down myself.’’ The 
speaker rose, still with 
that look of incredulity 
upon his face. Natalie 
here! In this house! 

What on earth could 
have induced her to call? 

Mrs. Dubose came 
forward when she saw 
her ex-husband descend- 
ing the wide, curving 
stairway; he took her 
gloved hand and bowed 
over it, saying: 

“Naturally I am sur- 
prised but—before I bid you welcome may 
I pause to admire you and to tell you how 
well you look?” 

She smiled coolly. “I am looking rather 

well this autumn, but furs become me. 
Every woman over thirty should wear furs. 
They’re putting them on negligées, and we'll 
soon have Eskimo nightgowns. That 
probably explains why so many nice men 
go in for Arctic exploration. Permit me to 
say that time is gracious to you, Jesse.” 

“And why not? I’m a boy again. I live a temperate, pleasant 
existence and [ try to keep fit. Life, after a certain point, is a 
battle against wrinkles and 

“Isn’t it? Autumn! What a hideous word and what an aboml- 
nable season. Dead grass, faded leaves, decay! Well, now that 
you have so nobly survived the shock of seeing me here, won’t 
you ask me to sit down and make myself comfortable?”’ 

“T offer a thousand apologies.” 

“Oh, the embarrassment is mutual! That’s why I chose to 
come here rather than to go to your office. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Then come to the library. You’ll notice changes elsewhere 
in the house but none there, I think, except for a few more 
accumulations.” 

A moment later when he had laid off her wrap and had drawn 
two chairs up before a tiny grate fire he said: “It gives me a 
positive thrill, Natalie, to see you here once more. How like old 
times! And look—your favorite cigarets!’’ He proffered her 
one from a bronze box, then held a match for her. ‘That’s a 
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compliment to your unerring good taste. There are a greit 
many more about the house; I’m a sentimentalist.”’ : 

“TIsn’t it fortunate that we are sufficiently well-bred. if mi 
well-behaved, to make it possible to meet amicably?” 

“Many thanks for the charity of that editorial ‘we,’ but! 
protest against your use of the present tense. If we could live 
as long and thrive as robustly as the memory of our evil di 
the doctors would starve and the spas would go out of business, 
wouldn’t they? Really, Natalie, it wasn’t so much a question 
behavior as of disposition. Yours I have never criticized, not 
permitted others to question; mine is something for which 
shouldn’t be held wholly accountable.” 

Mrs. Dubose nodded. “Environment and common custom 
had something to do with it, too, I’ve no doubt. We made a 
experiment and it failed. Marriage is always an experiment 
frequently it fails—we are such imperfect vessels and it 69 
hard to profit by others’ mistakes. Ours was something like 4 
midnight joy-ride; you drove too fast and I wouldn’t read the dat 
ger signs. After the wreck we behaved rather generously tow 
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eA Novel of Today 


By Rex Beach 


Q.For a climax, Edith defied Norman and | 
to be interviewed. -= 
nothing to conceal. 


his mother. _ She 
She said she hb 


each other—people usually behave well when they’re smashed 
up . . . But you're perishing to know what brings me here.” 
m human,” he smiled. ‘Whatever it is, you may count 
on me.”” 
“Don’t promise too readily. Naturally it is about Norman.” 
T assumed as much.” 


“You know he’s a clean boy, Jesse—about women, I mean. 
ute an unusual fellow in that respect.” 
So I understand. Rather puritanical, almost hyper-scrupu- 
» but in other ways quite as liberal-minded and as normal as 
@rest of us. He has a brilliant future.” 
He should have,’ the mother agreed. ‘“That’s why I am 
80 deeply concerned.” 
Am I to infer that the girlisn’t all that you’d wish?” 
Exactly. But that’s of no great consequence; mothers are 
harrow and the best girls don’t always make the best wives. 
axe My own case, for example.” 


Illustrations by 
Marshall 
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“Naturally I challenge that 
remark. But how can I be of 
service?”’ 

“By allowing me to take the 
girl abroad and make something 
out of her.” 

“7? I can’t imagine what you 
mean, Natalie,” said Hermann. 

“He is quite madly in 
love with Edith Gil- 
bert.” In spiteofhisself- 
control Hermann 
started. Mrs. Dubose 
continued, quietly: “I 
hope you appreciate how 
distasteful it is for me 
to come here on such an 
errand. And yet Nor- 
man couldn’t very well 
come to you, could he? 
Legally the girl is in the 
care of Mrs.—Alcott, 
but actually she is in 
yours. It isa wretched 
situation, made so by 
the fact that you se- 
cured her release before 
I had time to do so.” 

“Let me understand. 
You knew how and 
why she was sent to 
Bedford?” 

‘‘Norman learned 
about it and at the 
same time he learned 
that she was the Lark, 
whose voice he was al- 
ready in love with. He 
heard her sing while he 
was on a fishing trip last spring and 
he tried in every way to meet her. 
He built up quite a romance—oh, it 
was an asinine procedure! He is con- 
vinced that she’s a good girl, in spite 
of—of——” 

“Of her knowing me?” 

“T was going to say in spite of appearances. I distrust appear- 
ances but I do put faith in circumstantial evidence. Let me 
express it this way: it took less to convince Norman of her in- 
tegrity than it would have taken to convince me, for I know 
you and I know women. Frankly, the circumstances of her ar 
rest, and her conviction on the testimony of her own father, 
wouldn’t tend to reassure a woman as worldly as I.” 

‘Perhaps you are too worldly.” 

Mrs. Dubose shrugged. ‘“‘No matter. As I said before, the 
truth about the girl herself is of no great consequence. I took 
steps to remove her from that institution but you forestalled me. 
We were puzzled to know what you had done with her; nobody 
seemed to know; we could find no trace of her and I assumed 
you had sent her away. To be honest, that suited me. But 
Norman learned a few days ago where she is and he——”’ 

“How?” 

“Through her friend, the Gates girl. 
isn’t she?”’ 

“Yes. I took her out. 


# 


we 


~ 
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She’s staying with her, 


Edith was lonesome.” 
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Q Belle flashed up like loose powder, and there followed a terrible ten minutes for Henry. 


“Norman met them and had them somewhere to tea.” The 
speaker sighed, made a gesture of resignation. . “That started 
it all over again, set another match to it. You know him.” 

“Tell me exactly what you have in mind,” said Hermann. 

“Norman wants to marry her. That would be all very well 
if the circumstances were different—if she hadn’t been convicted 
of acrime. But she was an inmate of a penal institution. Why, 
technically, she is still serving time! Am I right?” 

“Quite right.” 

“It’s most embarrassing. Whoever heard of a boy in our set 
marrying a girl with a criminal record? But—he has reconciled 
himself to the possible consequences so that’s one complication 
out of the way.” 

“Ts there another complication?” 


. 


“There is. You! To me, at least, it’s a complication. Not 
man believes in her goodness and I can’t bring myself to dis 
abuse him. I can’t tell him that——” The speaker hesitated 
“Really, Jesse, you humiliated me very bitterly at one time 
but I think this is even more humiliating. To take for a daughter 
a girl whom you have——”’ 

“You need feel no humiliation,” Hermann asserted sharply. 
“Nothing I can say could strengthen that simple statement 
She is much too good for Norman, or for any other man. 

Mrs. Dubose stared in some perplexity at the speaker, then she 
nodded. ‘ ' 

“‘You’d swear to that, of course, Jesse, and I take it for wha 
it’s worth. No man was ever accused of perjury for testifying 
a woman’s virtue. But more important, by far—is the girl 





and true at heart? Would she make my boy happy? Does he 
her?” 

“Right! Does he love her and more important still, does she 
love him? That question is directed at you.” 

“Why—of course!” Mrs. Dubose was genuinely surprised. 
“They're of an age, they have tastes in common and he’s every- 
thing that any girl——_ Why, Jesse, they’re all wild about him. 
[take it that you’re sincerely fond of the girl, but the point is, 
Norman will marry her and you won’t. Naturally, I shan’t 

it him to marry her right away. I'll take her abroad for a 

or two, for several years if necessary. That’s where I must 
have your help; there are legal complications in the way. Her 
yoice has possibilities and I'll be fair to her. I'll give her every 
opportunity to make a career. Really, it’s the only way out that 
I can see and I’ll gladly sacrifice my time. She can at least 
change her name. Time is a tomb builder; we’ll have to risk her 


“Does Norman agree to this plan?” ; 

“He will agree to it. The success of it depends upon you, for 
[can’t ask Mrs. Alcott to make it possible. It’s the chance of:a 
lifetime for Miss Gilbert, as you must realize.” 


ERMANN rose, tramped the full length of the room and back 
H again before he spoke; then it was with more than a trace of 
irony. 

“lt is a nice plan—a thoroughly sophisticated and diplo- 
matic procedure. There’s only one thing wrong with it. J love 
the girl and J want to marry her.” 

Natalie Dubose sat back in her chair; her eyes widened. 
“Impossible! You—can’t!”’ : 

“Can’t love her?” he inquired with a queer twist to his lips. 

“Can’t marry her.” , 

“Why not? I’m no puritan, no hyper-moralist; I don’t care 
whether she has a criminal record or not and I won’t ask her to 

her name—except to mine.” 

“But your age, Jesse!” 

“They say a man is as old as his arteries, but that’s wrong— 
he’s as old as his heart, and my heart is young. I never knew 
how young until just lately. And it’s clean, Natalie, for it has just 
been born.”’- Hermann was speaking earnestly. “I haven’t 
lived like Norman; I’ve involved myself in some evil doings, 
the which I regret—you don’t know how bitterly I regret them 
now—but in justice to myself I must tell you that certain of 
those wickednesses have been exaggerated, and usually they 
injured me more than anyone else. Mind you, I plead nothing 
in extenuation except possibly this—when I did wrong I did it 
because there wasn’t much else to do, and at no time was my 
heart in it. How could it have been when I had no heart? 
Yes, it’s a clean, pure heart. Like a child’s! Why, Natalie, it’s 
barely a week old. I—I’m afraid I can’t indorse your plan.” 

“This is extraordinary,’ Mrs. Dubose confessed. ‘Quite the 
ce erdinary thing I ever had to meet. Has she accepted 


“No. I have been too deeply conscious of my unworthiness 
to ask her, in so many words. But now I shall—at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

“No doubt she’ll say yes. You have.put her in your debt, 
and such an offer would turn any girl’s head. But think of your- 
seli—you’re more than twice her age.” 

“Time will steadily alter that ratio to my advantage.” 

“To your disadvantage! You’re as mad as my boy. What is 
this girl like that she can make fools of ——” The speaker checked 
herself, breathed hard, then: “This is becoming an emotional 

ion, and:I detest emotion. . . . I don’t mean to call you 
old, Jesse; heaven knows I’m not old. You're in the very prime 
of your life. Yes, and you’re in a mood where you'd accept the 
certainty of disillusionment and disaster for the sake of one 
year, one month, one week of delight.‘ Don’t I know? Dubose 
Was years younger than I. Nevertheless, facts are facts. Time 
18 merciless; you’ll grow old, «while she is still young. Some 
younger man will come along.” Hermann paled, his face twitched. 

It has worked out happily upon occasion, but so rarely as to 
Prove the rule. No, Jesse, it can’t be. You have sowed and you 
Must reap.” 

“Tt can be! It will be! It must be!” he exploded. “I'll make 

4 princess. I’ll give her the world. I tell you I’m young, 
young! Ill fight for this happiness—the first I ever knew; 
Till wreck everything, destroy everything! Never have I wanted 
as I want now and I shall permit nothing to balk me. Mad? 

€s. Quite insane and utterly reckless. Nothing so enormous, 
$0 overwhelming as I feel could enter a man’s soul unless it were 

t, and true and holy.” 


“T’ll fight, too—I’ll fight for my boy!” the woman exclaimed. 
“Frankly, I was of two minds when I came here; for self-evident 
reasons I disapproved of the match and I rather hoped a long 
engagement would serve to cool Norman off; on the other hand 
I realized that I had no right to interfere. I’m ready to believe 
that I was mistaken in the girl and your opposition arouses mine. 
I’ve given Norman everything he asked for. I'll give him this 
. . . You say vou love her; you say she’s a good girl : 

“More. I could speak of lilies; of saints, of of God! ~ She has 
suffered cruelly, too, and that has made a gentle, gracious 
woman of her.” 

Not often had Natalie Dubose been so baff'ed as at this moment. 
To be frustrated was a new experience and one to which she did 
not take kindly, yet here was a man set like stone. She had come 
up against a wall and could see no break in it, nor any way around. 
When she spoke next her voice had grown metallic: “Every 
word you utter proves that it’s impossible. - If she is the kind of 
girl you say she.is, what will she think when she learns that in 


. order ‘to further your ends you had her paroled in the custody of 


your mistress, the corespondent in our divorce case?” 

“E dare say she would loathe me,”’ Hermann admitted:gravely. 
“T loathe myself. It is one of the things on my conscience, but 
I didn’t feel towards her then as I feel now; I knew neither her 
nor myself. I trust she will never learn——” - -: 

“Suppose I tell her?” ai 

“T know you too well to believe you capable of such an action.” 

Mrs. Dubose drew a deep breath; it was almost a sigh. She 
shook her head. “No. I couldn’t do a thing like that.” 

“You're a fine woman, Natalie, and a good sport. You can 
understand now why’ I, lacked the courage to ask Edith to be 
my wife. . I think, in the days that have passed since I learned 
what worship is, that I have passed through enough hell to punish 
me for all the evil I’ve done, and perhaps to leave a considerable 
credit.” 

“T had no idea it was like this, but I'll find a way. You're 
inflexible—so am I. It’s a pity we must be enemies, but that 
needn’t prevent us from being—friends.” The caller smiled and 
extended her hand. 

When her one-time husband took it and bent over it, she could 
not help thinking what a courtly man he was. A magnificent, 
hawk-like man, this Jesse Hermann! He had done her a great 
wrong, to be sure, but he had paid like a gentleman, and she 
thought well enough of herself to feel certain that he had suffered 
more for his sin than had she. 

After he had helped her into her coat with a deftness and an air 
which she well remembered, he said: ‘“You have paid me a great 
compliment by coming here. If matters were in any other wise, 
if it were anything else you asked of me—— But I love her, 
Natalie. At last I know what love is and I thank God for letting 
me know.” There was a solemnity to his words which was deeply 
impressive. 


HE had taken a step or two when she turned. 
S “You told me just now that I’m a good sport. Are you the 
same?” He met her question with an alert, suspicious scrutiny, 
so she ran on: “I can see that you do love her, but I don’t believe 
you understand, yet, what real, true love involves. You’ve only 
felt a part of it. If that heart of yours is clean and unselfish you'll 


” 


want her to be happy 

“T’ll make her happy.” 

“Even though it means your own unhappiness.” 

“Ton’t ask me to alter my decision, for I shall refuse,” he said 
harshly. ‘I’m by no means saintly. I’m just a hungry, starving 
man.” 

“Will you give my boy an even chance?” 

“No. He had his chance, and it was more than even. He had 
every advantage—he had youth, and fire, and looks. Youth! 
What would I give for that! If he was fool enough to throw 
away his chance, must'I lose mine? No! Nol’? Hermann made 
a violent gesture of refusal. 

“‘Premise to let him see her without interference. Give him 
time—and her, too. Give them time in which to make certain 
how they feel towards each other. Play the game as cleanly as I 
played it. I refused to play crooked. Surely you’re as good a 
sport as I.” 

“No! I—— How much time?” 

“I don’t know—a week, perhaps. You will, you must, Jesse. 
It isn’t in you to refuse if you honestly care for her. Let them see 
each other, let me have her over for dinner. After all, she’s the 
one to choose; why, if you asked her before she knew her own 
mind it would be cheating the girl. Leaving Norman out of it, 
whose happiness is the more precious (Continued on page 149) 
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If You Are—It’s 


F YOU’RE awkward, you can get over it. If you’re already 
skilful, you-can, if you want, become still more so. 
The skilf with which we walk and talk and-eat without 
any conscious thought did not’ come ‘to us nagfirally. We 
had to learn the use of every sirigle muscle, slowly and labori- 
ously, through weeks and months and years. 

-“Now. this matter of muscular skill that psychologists call 
“coordination” has to do with everything you do. Every movement, 
from morning to night. The way you look, the way you listen, 
the way you get up and sit down, the way you move your lips 
and talk at every interview of your life, trivial or important. 

In three different ways our muscular skill affects our entire 
life’ and happiness. 

First: In the fierce competition that exists today, each single 
one of us is judged on his fitness, on his ability. And success 
goes to the fittest. In walking and talking and eating, as in every- 
thing else, we are judged by our fitness. 

Second: In the matter of confidence—you know how big a 
part confidence plays in success. The man who is sure of himself, 
who knows -he can win; has a tremendous edge on the chap who 
lacks confidence and is afraid he can’t make the grade. 

And one. of the basic factors in confidence is muscular skill. 

During the last few years we have been told a good deal about 
the “inferiority complex” that so frequently keeps a man from 
getting the full reward for his ability. That sense of inferiority, 
of diffidence, frequently has its beginning in our inability to meet 
the other fellow on even terms in the matter of games and muscu- 
lar competition. 

With most of us, it goes back to the days when we were children. 
If for any -reason we were kept away from games that other 
children played, or failed to learn them readily, we were looked 
down upon. And we felt that we were looked down upon. If we 
were better than the others at tag or swimming or “three ol’ cat,”’ 
we felt:that, too. It made us leaders, in a way. 

And from childhood on, the same thing continues. The more 
skilfully you can use your muscles, the more confidence you will 
have. ‘And the more awkward you are, the less confidence you will 
have. How can anyone have confidence when at the back of his 
amind he is thinking, “How clumsy that was of me! Whata 
boob he must think I am!” 

And right there we come to reason number three. You 
can’t think as clearly, if your mind, or any part of it, is bothered 
by the intrusion of your hands or feet or tongue. 

Whenever the mind has important work to do, it ought not to 
be hindered by attention to. details that should be handled 
unconsciously. 

This is true where the issue is social or commercial or financial 
advancement. Can you imagine a man talking smoothly and 
easily, appearing to best advantage, selling ‘his prospect or 
convincing his partner, when the back rooms of his: mind, as it 
were, are all taken up with consciousness of the way his hat*has 
fallen off his knee, or how he has bumped his elbow, or the way 
his tongue trips over a difficult word? 

Now, if you are still one of the awkward ones of the world— 
and to a certain extent nearly every one of us is awkward, in one 
thing or another—there are two very comforting reflections. The 
first is that muscular skill isn’t something that was put in your 
cradle when you were born. We acquire it. And the second thing 
is that most of us have fallen so far short of developing our full 
muscular capacity that it’s a comparatively simple thing to carry 
it further along. 

About the first thing that a new-born baby acquires—beyond 
the first rudimentary movements of feeding—is the use of its 
ears. At almost the same time it begins using its eyes. It takes 
days and even weeks for a very small baby to learn to make its 
a and ears work together, even to a slight degree—to hear a 
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sound, and turn its head, and look in the direction from which 
the sound comes. i 

Some years ago a boy who had been blind from birth was given 
his eyesight through an operation. He had grown to the age of 
about fifteen years in total darkness. When at last the bandages 
were removed, several doctors and scientists were on hand to see 
what he would do. 

He had, at first, absolutely no idea of distances—no perspective, 
He would reach out his hand to touch an object that lay clear 
across the room, or walk into the edge of the table because he 
had no idea he had reached it yet. At first he had a tendency 
to reach downward for things that were up and up for things that 
were down, because he hadn’t yet learned which actually was up 
and which was down, in the queerly inverted pictures that his eyes 
beheld for the first time. A big painting on the far side of the 
room looked no larger to him than a book on the table close at 
hand, and no farther away. 

We learned all those things while we were still babies. We 
learned what distance meant. We learned how to gauge it. 
And we learned it all so long ago that we’ve forgotten all about 
the learning, and that we didn’t just come by all that knowledge 
naturally. To an only slighter extent we learned to locate sound, 
But we forgot that all those things had to be just as definitely 
acquired as the two-times-three-makes-six lessons that we mas- 
tered years afterwards. The main difference is that the arithmetic 


~ Jessons came so much later that we can remember having to 


study arithmetic, while the coordination lessons came so soon 
after we were born that we cannot remember anything what- 
ever about them. Our very mind, memory itself, was still in 
process of development. 


HEN we learned about our hands and feet. Watch a baby try 

to get his toe into his mouth. He knows where his mouthis, 
all right; it’s about the most important thing he’s got, so far. 
But he doesn’t know where his foot is, or how to get it. He'll 
make a swipe for it with his hand, and miss ‘it entirely. Then 
he’ll hit it by accident, tighten on to it immediately, and in- 
stinctively pull it toward his mouth. A little later he’ll learn to 
grope for objects that he sees around him—marbles, perhaps a 
rattle—pins and needles, of course, by preference! Everything is 


brought at once to the mouth to be sampled. All the time the . 


hands and fingers and arms are learning to do their work. Before 
long the ability to pick up and shake a rattle develops, for the 
pleasure of hearing the noise it makes. The whole business has 
to be learned bit by bit; sometimes the darned thing will rattle, 
and sometimes it won’t. Hitting a drum is harder still. Even 
hitting the floor with a stick is hard enough. 

Then walking. My, what an adventure that is! Few divers or 
parachute jumpers, I suppose, ever get the thrill we all of us had 
when we first took that awful chance and made a whole step of 
our own towards mother’s knee, without going flat. Only we've 
forgotten all about it. 

“Phen came talking. Werse still: One sound after another, one 
word after another, gradually repeated and mastered. It takes 
years to learn talking. Many children, as we know, still lisp at 
ten or twelve, with “thith” for “this” and “Thally” for ‘Sally. 
Other children get to stammering, and some never do get entirely 
over it. 

Between walking and talking comes running. Have you ever 
noticed how a two-year-old child will throw itself along as it runs, 
apparently keeping its balance only by a succession of mirac 
It seems as if it were pure luck that one leg happens to be straight 
down under it each time it lands. And, frequently enough, 
the leg isn’t there at the right time, and—down she goes! 

Playing with other children comes in at the point where the 


development is far more rapid, and where, frequently, memory 8” 
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12 Tests 


Sense of Location: 


Stand erect with both arms extending straight 
, out at the sides. Shut your eyes. Turn the 
middle finger of each hand at right angles to 
the palm, and bring the two together until they 
touch at arm’s length in front of the chest. Do 
this five times. If your finger-tips meet squarely 
two times out of the five tries, score yourself ten. 


Stand facing a blank wall at arm’s length away. 

7 Shut your eyes and have some one tap clearly 

*the surface in front of you with the end of a 

ncil. If you can put your finger within four 

inches: of the right spot three times out of five, 
score ten for yourself. 


away from where you stand. Shut youreyes; and 

* relying on your sense of distance and location 
only, walk ahead until you think you have 
reached it. If you are within a foot of the place, 
score ten. 


2 Select a spot on the floor, twelve or fifteen feet 


Turn around exactly five times, ending with your 

e face in the direction in which you started. If 
you are within a quarter of a turn of right, score 
ten points. 


Manual Dexterity and Steadiness: 


4 Stand in the center of a room. Shut your eyes 


Take two twenty-five cent pieces, spinning first 

5 . one and then the other on a smooth table. Keep 
one coin or the other in motion continuously for 
one minute. If you can do it, score ten. 


Take a common teaspoon, and pick them up 
in it without touching them against anything. 
If you can get all three marbles into the spoon 
within one minute from the time you start, score 
ten for yourself. 


Legs and Feet: 


Jump in the air and click your heels together 
, twice before coming down. Score ten. 


6 Put three ordinary marbles on a rug or carpet. 
t 


Run up ten stairs, turn around on the tenth, 
8 and get back down to the bottom again in five 
e seconds. Step on each stair, going up and down. 

If you are a five-second man, score ten. 


Control of Body Muscles: 


Put three chairs in a row. Lie across them, with 

. your head on one, your feet on another, and the 
third between. Take the third chair out from 
under you, pass it over your body and put it under 
you again from the other side. If you can do 
it, score ten. 


Balancing: 


1 Stand on one foot. Touch the toe of the other 
, {00t to the floor behind you, then bring it around 
in a complete circle, until you can again touch 
the floor in the same spot, and bring it back 
again in another complete circle to the original 
position, without losing your balance. Score 
ten. Now try it with your eyes shut. 
1 Stand on one foot for one minute. Bend your 
e body or move your arms about as much as you 
please but do not touch anything. If you can do 
It, score ten. 
1) Try the same thing with your eyes. shut. Score 


q ten. 


already an established fact. We can most of us recall with what 
difficulty we learned to skate, either on ice skates or rollers. And, 
perhaps later still, how we learned to balance ourselves on a 
bicycle. Catching a baseball, then perhaps a football, then a 
basket-ball, and possibly later still a medicine-ball, came along 
One after another. No small child knows how to catch a ball 
teadily; it hasn’t yet learned how to make hand and eye work 
together in gauging quick motion. Yet, later on, those same hands 
will grasp a baseball—which is no soft object like the rubber 
balls of childhood—whizzing through the air as hard as a man can 
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throw it. The hand has learned how to come back with the ball 
and render it comparatively harmless. A three-year-old child 
putting his hand in front of a fast in-shoot would very likely 
have the hand smashed. 

Most people never do learn anything like the full use of their 
muscles. For most of us the childhood years are all that we ever 
devoted to learning coordination—the skill of expert muscle 
movements. 

Occasionally some one comes along to show us what beginners 
we all are—to prove that the process (Continued on page — 





HE was very beautiful and very brave, standing with her 
back to the wall. There was ineffable pride in the gentle 
curve of her lips, in the lift of her chin, as she faced him 
across the room. 

M. Jacques LaVelle took a slim dagger from the table. He 
balanced it in his white, powerful fingers and smiled in that 
supercilious way he had. There was no fear in her eyes as he 
raised the slender blade. 

“Very well, then,” said M. Jacques LaVelle. 

And, with a serpent’s swift grace, he threw the dagger. It bit 
into the woodwork. So close to her that, as it swayed with the 
impact of its blade, the haft seemed to caress her soft throat. 

“Perfect!” cried M. Jacques LaVelle. ‘The old salary wing 
is in the pink!” 

The other man in the room had gasped. 

“Gosh darn!” he exclaimed. “How can you do it, Jack?” 

M. Jacques LaVelle was pleased at the gasp and at this ques- 
tion. He was one of the best knife- and ax-throwers in vaude- 
ville and accustomed to praise. But this emotional tribute came 
from a hardened professional. From none other, in fact, than 
Signor Constricto who stood above other contortionists—or 
“snakes,” as the profession knows them—as M. Jacques LaVelle 
stood above other knife-throwers. 

“It comes from study and hard practise,’ modestly replied 
M. Jacques, his professional sneer relenting, “‘and also, maybe, 
I got what they call talent.” 

“It’s art, that’s what it is!”’ declared Signor Constricto. “But 
that ain’t what I mean. It’s Kitty. Being in love with her like 
you are, how can you toss these knives and things 
at her?” 

“Oh, that,”” murmured M. Jacques. 

“Tt wouldn’t take so much nerve,” said the 
Signor, “if you weren’t such good pals on and off 
the stage or if Kitty was a crow for looks or one 
of these nagging wives or the like.” 

M. Jacques’ manner became as histrionically 
French as his professional billing. 

“It’s just because Kitty and me get along so 
well,” he explained, ‘that I can heave knives 
around her. I know she trusts me, see? And so 
how could I stick a stiletto in her neck?’’ 

“Oh, Jack!” gurgled Kitty LaVelle. 
so romantic!” 

“Don’t bust up my monolog, darling,” cautioned 
M. Jacques. ‘You can see, Jimmy, how much 
harder it would be if I had to go on the stage and 
sling knives at one of these buzzard wives. Then 
is when it would be hard to miss.” 

There was a thoughtful cloud on the Signor’s 
moody, dark face. 

“That certainly makes all the difference in the 
world, don’t it?” he said. “Being in love and 
Gating each other and things like that?” 
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“And also,” added M. Jacques, “I always leave a good three 
inches between where my knife lands and where Kitty is.” 

“Every man tozhis:own act,” sighed the dark signor. “But 
I’m glad I don’t have to peg hardware at Gertie for a living.” 

When he had left the room in Mrs. Fisher’s theatrical boarding- 
house, where M. Jacques was warming up his talent, Kitty 
whispered excitedly to her husband. : 


“Did you make the way-he pulls this crack about Gertie?” 
she demanded. ‘“He’s plenty smoked up about her——” 
“Don’t talk out o’ your turn,’ replied M. Jacques. “And 


ee back there, alongside that knife, while I try a few more 
shots.” 

“But I’m tired, Jack,” pleaded Kitty. ‘Besides, I’d like to 
talk to you about Gertie and him—and Wormy Doberman.” 

“You tired?” answered M. Jacques. “I suppose it’s soft for 
me, tossing these knives while you just stand there. And also, 
don’t go making no reflections about no married act, especially 
Jimmy Constricto and Gert.” 

Habitually obedient, she was standing against the wall again 
in that proud, brave pose. But she kept on talking. 

“Don’t tell me, Jack,” she said, “that Jimmy ain’t worried 
about Doberman coming back. He thinks Gert will fall for 
Doberman again. Like she did once before-——”’ 

“Will you shut that trap of yours?” ordered M. Jacques. “And 
stand still long enough for me to get my aim?” 

He was poising another knife, a long knife with a curious 
curved blade and a silver, gem-set handle. 

“You just mark my words,” Kitty gabbled on. ‘There'll be 
trouble——”’ 

“Oh, shut up!”’ cried M. Jacques LaVelle. 

And he threw the long curved knife. It snicked into the wood 
at the other side of her throat. So close that the haft seemed to 
caress her throat like a fat, coarsely jeweled finger. 
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But M. Jacques LaVelle could not throw silencing knives at. 


all the ladies in Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house, strictly for the 
profession. And all of the ladies at Mrs. Fisher’s—to say nothing 


of most of the gentlemen—were troubled over the love that had ' 


been between Gertie and Eric Doberman and the love that was 
now between Gertie and Signor Constricto. Because hearts are 
what they are in the little, delightful world beyond the footlights, 
their hearts were heavy with the tragedy that threatened their 
three fellows. 

It was the one whisper of worry among them as they waited 
the home-coming of young Eric Doberman, whose 
Hamlet had been the sensation of New York and 
London. Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers did not need the 
knowledge of Doberman’s splendid success to salt 
their anticipation. 

They had “known him when,” to use an expres- 
sion of the theater; or, “had knew him when,” to 
use that expression more faithfully. To them the 
gilded darling of the theatrical gods was Just 4 
good trouper. Which, by the way, is about as 
good as you can get in the little world back of the 
curtain. Never a great performer was Eric Dober- 
man to his friends at. Mrs. Fisher’s, no matter 


has been written, a good trouper. 

Because he was that, it did not surprise them 
that the famous Doberman chose to visit Mrs. 
Fisher’s lodgers when he might have selected his 
company at random from the city’s social register. 
Such had been the measure and the magic of 
triumph. 

It was to be only for a few hours, a sort of one- 
night-stand return of the prodigal son. Just for 
the time it took to switch his private coach from 
the New York train to the one that would catty 
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what New York and London might say. But, as ¢ 
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him to California and the fulfilment of a fabulous moving-picture 
tract. 

nThus Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers, also good troupers, would greet 

the prodigal. And there’d never be a hint from them that his 

tuning legitimate, as their saying is, made any difference to 

them. After all, somebody had to play this Hamlet. 

He had first come to Mrs. Fisher’s while doing a black-face 
act ther incompetently with Doc Wharton’s medicine show. 
Not for a long time had they known that Doberman was the 
young fellow’s real name and that he was actually the youngest 
son of the Dobermans—the great family of actors and actresses. 

You will remember, of course, more clearly than your school- 
day history, the fame of the Dobermans. The father, Grimshaw 
Doberman, in romantic réles. The uncle, Ian Doberman, in 
classic drama. The mother, a pallid perfection as Juliet. And 
the speaking voice of the sister, which was so much a tradition 
that it was a sure-fire hit with vaudeville impersonators for a 
decade. 

Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers accepted all this with Eric Doberman and 
did not wonder overmuch. Strange things happen back of the 
scenes. If the scion of the Doberman family of players turned 
up as a rather less than mediocre black-face comic—fancy the 
dassic Doberman profile in burnt cork!—well, such things 





n. 

“But if, like they say, acting is in the Doberman blood,” said 
Bert Coons of Coons and Cooney, smart sidewalk chatter and 
extemporaneous rhymesters. ‘‘Catch this one, now: if acting is 
in the blood, young Doberman’s got this anemia.” 

Two things really distinguished Eric. Doberman at Mrs. 
Fisher's. The greater of these was his adoration of Mlle. Blan- 
chette, which was the stage name of Gertie Ryan. Mlle. 
Blanchette was a strong-jaw act. Which is to say, she per- 
formed thrilling stunts while suspended by her teeth. Eric 
Doberman worshiped her with the abject love of an inferior 
wretch before a shrined saint. 

And Mlle. Blanchette? The eyes of Mrs. Fisher's lodgers are 
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shrewd if kindly eyes. Even then, the classic profile was gaining 
its handsome maturity. Or perhaps it was because young Eric 
was so helpless and so hopeless. Whatever the reason, Mrs. 
Fisher’s lodgers felt that Mlle. Blanchette loved the 
youngster. 
_The other thing about Eric Doberman was his 
tireless effort to become a creditable performer. He 
tried everything and Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers did their 
best to help him. Bert Coons rehearsed gags with 
him for hours. Eddie Dean, the nifty hoofer, worked 
ts to teach him the primer of step-dancing. He 
let the Four Tumbling Tarks tumble him all over 
their practise mat. He was impossible. 

His real ambition was to be a contortionist. For 
this career, he eagerly presented the distinction of 
double-jointed hips and shoulders. Signor Con- 
stricto smiled and labored with him for a month. 
Then he patted Eric’s double-jointed shoulder 
compassionately. 2 

No use, trouper,’” he said.. “I'll be on the 
Square with you. You'll never make a snake. Why, 
you ain’t even a good worm.” 

That is how he got the name “Worm” Doberman, 
that later became, more fondly than it sounds, 
Wormy.” 
_ He was despondent over his failure as a snake. It 
nipened him somewhat for the miracle that hap- 
Pened a little later. It began to happen when a 

ely producer, having learned of one of the name 

Doberman at leisure—which is an actor’s way of 
Saying out of a job—came to Mrs. Fisher’s. He 

Wormy Doberman the chance to see his 
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name in electric lights and to play a star’s part in a new pro- 
duction. 

* “T put my cards on the table,” said the producer, sleeving an 
ace in the shape of an imprisoning contract. ‘The reason I want 
you—and the only reason—is for the name, Doberman. 

“But I can’t act!” replied Wormy. 

“The only difference between you and most actors,” declared 
the producer, “is that you admit you can’t.” 

“T can’t even remember lines,” protested Wormy. 

“Tf you forget ’em—fake ’em,’’ advised the producer. ‘The 
chances are, even you can ad lib. better lines than are in this 
new show.” 

And that is how the great Eric Doberman began his brilliant 
career. You won’t find the facts in any of the supervised Dober- 
man publicity. Nor yet in his rare, carefully staged interviews 
with the press. But they know all about it at Mrs. Fisher's. 
You see, they ‘knew him when.” 

Wormy was very sad when it came time to leave Mrs. Fisher’s 
and go on the road with his show. He was crying on Mrs. Fisher's 
shoulder that night in the parlor, when he said good-by. 

“Tf I could be a snake,” he mourned through his tears. “Or 
even a fair hoofer. But I can’t. I’ve got to be an actor.” 

The others stood around, sorry for him and trying to cheer 
him up. Mrs. Fisher kissed him as she might have kissed her 
And, just before he went away, with all the hand-shakings 
and good-bys, he kissed Gertie Ryan. 

It was surprising, that kiss. Because he had 
— been so humble, almost frightened with 

er. 

It wasn’t the sort of kiss he had exchanged 
with Mrs. Fisher. And it wasn’t the kiss that is 
the casual salute between old troupers. Eric 
Doberman, the actor, was not kissing Mlle. 
Blanchette, the strong-jaw performer. Wormy 
was kissing Gertie. 

If that distinction is not quite clear, remem- 
ber that Gertie was young, even younger than 
Eric. And lovely: His kiss was long and 
earnest. He was dazed with it when he stood 
back and, because of the tears in his voice, all 
of them did not hear his words. 

“T’m coming back,” said Wormy Doberman. 

When he had left, it was Gertie Ryan who 
wept on Mrs. Fisher’s already wet shoulder. 


son. 


In Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house there never 
had been any great wonder at the success that 
came to Wormy Doberman on the legitimate 
stage. It merely showed that the legitimate 
was a handy refuge for a man without a good 
specialty. They were not startled—though 
they did smile a little—when he was hailed as 
an artist. They were all artists—M. Jacques 
LaVelle, Bert Coons of Coons and Cooney, - 
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Four Tumbling Tarks and Muscagni the King of Magic. 
artists. 

A conservative London periodical made its way into Mrs. 
Fisher’s. Oh, a most conservative and most London periodical! 
The pride of centuries had crumbled before Eric Doberman’s 
onslaught. To those who knew the periodical, it must have 
sounded as sad and shameless as a nice old gentleman suddenly 
gone drunk and making love to a chambermaid. 

“The kid certainly lands some nobby notices,’ remarked Julius 
Tark. The Four Tumbling Tarks usually received as much press 
mention as thé last four horses in a rainy-day race. 

“Of course, in London they don’t catch many good acts,” 
added: Eddie Dean, ‘‘and«you can figure where this Hamlet gools 
’em, having, been wrote by one of the local boys.” 

You might have expected proud old Grosvenor Billingsworth, 
the Shakespeare tragedian,' to ‘have‘expressed bitterness at the 
ease with which Wormy Doberman achieved laurels that had 
evaded him. Billingsworth of the grand old school. But Mr. 
Billingsworth merely ascribed it all to the deplorable decadence 
of public taste. oe : 

“Not that the boy, Eric, hasn’t my évery good wish,’’ he de- 
claimed -sonorously. “But he has no voice. Ye gods! He 
doesn’t even know how to stand properly. As for walking across 
the stage——” 

“Say—don’t you worry about Wormy, Mr. Billingsworth,” 
broke in Julius Tark. Everyone called the tragedian Mr. 
Billingsworth. “If Wormy gets stuck in his lines or he ain’t 
getting the [Zughs, he can fake it.” 

“Fake it?”-Mr. Billingsworth choked. “Great Cesar! Fake 
Hamlet?” 

“Why not?” replied the unabashed Julius Tark. “Didn’t I 
learn Wormy.my own special neck-fall? That can fit in any- 
where—and always good for a laugh.” 

Grosvenor Billingsworth was white with the sacrilege. 

“You know,” continued Julius thoughtfully, “it wouldn’t 
surprise me to hear he fakes.in a few of these falls in London and 
that’s why this Hamlet goes over so large.” 

“Or maybe he gags it up,” suggested Bert Coons, “with some 
of them wows I give him when he lives here. Because this 
Hamlet ain’t got many laughs in it, they tell me.” 

Grosvenor Billingsworth fairly staggered from the room. 

In this wise, Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers had viewed the progress of 
Wormy Doberman. Rather lightly than otherwise. And, now 
that he was going to visit them again, be sure that they were 
much less impressed with the coming of the greatest of all the 
great Dobermans than they were with the return of Wormy, the 
good trouper. 

There was only that one disquieting thought.. They remem- 
bered about Wormy and Gertie Ryan, the parting in tears and 
the words that he had spoken. 

They wondered, uneasily, how it would be. Because Mlle. 
Blanchette was Gertie Ryan no longer. She was Mrs. Jimmy 
Schuster and the wife of Signor Constricto. Gertie and the 
Signor had been married long after Doberman’s going away; 
when the first hints of his triumphs were drifting back to Mrs. 
Fisher’s. 


All 


O ONE had known when Wormy went away—not even Signor 
N Constricto, perhaps—how the Snake’s heart would go to the 
lovely Mlle. Blanchette. When it went, and he had to tell her 
a it, the dark Signor also remembered about Wormy and 

ertie. 

Remembering, he waited a long while before he spoke the words 
he had to speak. 

“T know you were panicked by Doberman,” said Signor Con- 
stricto, “and if you’re still that way just give me:the cue and I 
make my exit.” ; CMSA 

“Maybe I did love him,” replied Gertie Ryan. “Yes, Jimmy, 
I think I did. Maybe if he’d stayed, I’d have fell for him hard— 
so’s I’d never got over it, mean. Maybe if he’d come back, like 
he said—but he didn’t—and I didn’t.” : 

“You couldn’t talk straighter,” said the Signor; “if you were 
going to get hung. And I certainly appreciate it. But—sup- 
posing he does come back?” 

This, of course, was before Eric Doberman had sent his 
telegram to Mrs. Fisher. 

“Oh, he won’t come back,” said Gertie. “He’s never so much 
aS wrote. And he’s a heavy legitimate now.” 

Signor Constricto’s dark eyes were darker with the slow pain 
that her words gave him. It wasn’t the answer he had wanted. 

“But just supposing he does troupe back some day,” he 
insisted. 











The Snake’s Wife 


“You mean, supposing he comes back,” asked Gertie “and 
supposing I am married, say, to some other performer?” ” 

The Signor nodded eagerly. 

“Tf you don’t know me well enough to know my answer to that 
riddle,’”’ said Gertie Ryan, “you don’t know me well enough ty 
ask me to marry you.” 

That wasn’t exactly the answer he had wanted, either. By 
the pain of his love was greater than the pain of an old memory 
So they were married. : 

And a neater two-act would be hard to find on any circuit, with 
Signor Constricto tying himself into alarming knots and Mlle 
Blanchette performing all manner of stunts while hanging by 
her pretty jaws. An act known all over the big time, for the 
devotion of this man and woman who shared each other’s every 
emotion and mood as they shared their billing. 

“They’re more like a couple pals on and off,” declared Eddie 
Dean, the hoofgr; “than a hard-working snake and strong-jay 
turn. Her looking after him and him looking after her every 
minute they’re together. And they’re never apart except when 








Ahe-gets:his hair cut.” 


uUCH a couple! And: now, after all, Wormy ‘Doberman aq; 
S coming back—— : 

Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers, of course, could not know of the talk 
that had been between Gertie and thé Signor on the day he asked 
her to marry him. If they had known it, what assurance might 
that have given them? het 

The dark Signor remembered every’syllavle and intonation of 
that fateful talk. ‘Her answer had-not been what he had wanted, 
If it had brought a slow pain to his heart-then, it did not ease 
that pain now. Perhaps, if his love had been less than it was, 
he could have waited more tranquilly for the coming of his young 
and splendid rival. : 2 SE ad : 

He wanted to tell Gertie about it, as Ke told’ her about every- 
thing else that was in his heart. - He wanted the ‘comfort of her 
understanding that she.gave to all his liftle troubles aad worties. 
But he dared not speak. He could not even tell her that he: 
not want to stand in her way; that, if she still loved Dobern 
she was to speak the cue and he would-make his exit. : 

Instead, he retreated to moody silences that Mrs. Fisher's 
lodgers translated in their own way, for ordinarily he was one of 
the liveliest spirits of their merry, warm-hearted little World. 
Nor was there any longer the sound of laughter from the second- 
floor room where Mlle. Blanchette and Signor Constricto had 
their quarters. This, too, was interpreted in the worried whisper- 
ing that stirred through Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house. 

“You ought to have heard him in our room, though,” said Kitty 
LaVelle, “talking about throwing knives at Gertie.” 

“Gertie’s the one who ought to be heaving the cutlery,” put 
in the Gilda girl, a singer and dancer at the Mock Turtle cabaret. 
“She’s the one gets the tough breaks. She might be Mrs. Eni 
Doberman right now, getting a cut-of that important dough 
Wormy gets and living the life of Riley.. To say nothing 
chumming with dukes and‘ earls.” 

“That ain’t the way Gertie thinks,” protested Mrs. Fisher, 
with such fierce loyalty that she must have been trying to cot- 
vince herself with the others. ‘And she ain’t the kind to leave 
Jimmy flat, even if she still was in love with Wormy.” 

“Tf she ain’t, she’s a sap,” said the Gilda girl. “A dame’s dafly 
to let seritiment influence her love. And there’s a lot of difference 
between the salary of a two-a-day snake and a head-line legit.” 

“Would you sell your heart for gold?” asked one of the Savat- 
nah Sisters, singers of ballads old and new. Bee 

“For a lot of gold, yes,” answered the Gilda girl. This, bet 
noted in fairness to the Gilda girl, was before she found happiness 


sin the love of a penniless boy from the country. 


“There’s worse can happen'to Jimmy than to have ca 
out on him,” declared Jenny Fairbanks. 1 
The ladies of Mrs. Fisher’s fistened when Jenny Fairbanks 
s of such things. “For’she had beew-imarried successively 
t@ a tritk bicycle rider, an animal trainer and a magician: "Wh 
is more, right then she was beliéved to be studying the routite 
of Carlos Van Zander, a comedy juggler. A woman of experienct, 
surely. : 
“You know how us married girls,” said Jenny Fairbanks, 
“always try to give the impression where we were being ho 
into matrimony by some millionaire broker when we lost olf 
heads and let ourselves get swindled into marrying the hus 
The other ladies were silent. ae 
“That kind of a gag is raw enough,” went on Jenny Fair 
“when it is just made up. But this Doberman’sa real party. 
really stuck on Gertie and, if she’d used her bean, she co 
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married him. And think how Gertie can throw 
this up to Jimmy, especially if it turns out 
that Doberman’s still noodly about her.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Mrs. Fisher. “TI almost 
wish that Wormy wasn’t coming back.” 

“Perhaps it’ll turn out all right,” said the 
Gilda girl brightly. ‘Perhaps Gert will get 
sense, make this Doberman again and shake 
Jimmy. She could turn legitimate too, maybe, 
and do this Juliet thing hanging by her kisser 
from the balcony.” 

“The woman heart of her will be her guide,” 
said the Savannah Sister. 

“You certainly take those ballads of yours 
serious, dearie,” said the Gilda girl. 

“That’s just the trouble,” declared Jenny 
Fairbanks. “It takes a woman, every time, 
to act just the way these sentimental sofig- 
writers claim a woman will act.” \ 


On the night when Eric Doberman was to 
make his fleeting return to the boarding-house, 
all of Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers were in the front 
parlor. They had permitted’ themselves but 
one flourish, and this despite the objection of 
that nifty hoofer, Eddie Dean. 

“Tt’ll look like we’re putting on airs,”’ Eddie 
had argued. “And we want to make Wormy 
feel at home, don’t we?” 

Yet there it was. A huge floral horseshoe of 
white and red roses. It stood facing the plush, 
tasseled portiéres through which Wormy was 
expected to enter. It had begun to depress 
them by the time Doberman was due. 

Bert Coons’ deliberately extemporaneous 
gags were perishing miserably. Grosvenor 
Billingsworth murmured his hundredth re- 
hearsal of the pat quotation with which he 
would put the younger Shakesperian at his 
ease. Mrs. Fisher sat as stiffly erect as she 
used to sit when she was a daring rider with 
the celebrated De Novello family of bareback 
gymnasts. 

M. Jacques LaVelle frowned a husband’s 
villainous frown at Kitty when she, with 
covert wifely signals, sought to call his atten- 
tion to the pallor of Mile. Blanchette and the 
tragedy on the face of Signor Constricto. He 
had already seen these things. So had every 
one else in the parlor. And there was a thread 
of uneasiness through all their excitement. 

Then: ‘‘Alley—oop!” 

The signal cry of all acrobats was called 
from the second door of the parlor. And 
there, looking as young and as handsome and 
as helpless as ever, stood Wormy Doberman. 
Later they noticed the melancholy rings under 
his eyes and the new resonance of his voice. 

Just then they were held in the surprise of 
Wormy’s entrance. He had not rolled up in a 
shining limousine, as they had rather expected 
he would. Wormy had sneaked in the back 
way, as he often did in the old days. Especially 
on old days when the rent was due. 

Before they could recover from their aston- 
ishment he had Mrs. Fisher in his arms. And, 
strange spectacle, he was weeping again on 
her shoulder. 

“Home again!” cried Wormy Doberman. 
And he said it in such a way that they knew 
the heart of the good trouper had not changed. 
But then they had known that all along. 

Wormy began to weep again when he saw 
the floral horseshoe with ‘‘Welcome Home” 
studded in blue flowers. Which was a curious 
way for a man to behave who had received the 
adulation of New York and London. 

And then there began a night that they still 
speak about at Mrs. Fisher’s boarding-house. 
The parlor didn’t begin to be big-enough to 
hold the doings of that reunion. The celebra- 
tion became a rout and swept to all three floors 
of the house. Wormy must see his old room 
on the third floor. And all the other rooms 
where his old friends lived. 

The renowned Hamlet rejoiced at being 
allowed to play the clown for such a goodly 
audience. Julius Tark asked him if he re- 
membered the neck-fall. Did he? Wormy 
cleared a space right there—they were crowded 
in the LaVelles’ room just then—and did that 
neck-fall on the spot. 
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“T’ll bet it come in handy,” remarked Julius, 
“to dress up this Hamlet turn.” 

Wormy said that the neck-fa!! had been 
very handy and Julius gave Mr. Billingsworth 
a superior, devastating glance. 

In the room of the Savannah Sisters, Wormy 
must attempt the soft-shoe essence that Eddie 
Dean had tried so hard to teach him. The 
other Savannah Sister, the one who played the 
accompaniments for ballads old and new, 
vamped ‘‘’Way Down upon the Swanee River,” 
the immemorial essence music, while Hamlet 
turned hoofer. 

“How am I, Eddie?’’ asked Doberman. 

“You're lousy,”’ said the real hoofer. 

“Tf I wasn’t,” said Wormy ruefully, “I 
wouldn’t be playing Shakespeare.” 

Wormy wouldn’t talk seriously of his success 
as a: legitimate. st orice he spoke in_ his 
new character. That was when, before them 
all, he offered Mr. Billingswerth a réle in the 
forthcoming moving-picture production of his 


fabulqys contract. 
Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers applauded the thought- * 
fulness of the good trouper. ts. Fisher 


thought of the five months’ rent owing to her 
from Mr. Billingsworth. The tragedian did 
not hesitate. 

“You are good, my dear Eric,” he said 
richly. ‘And, I dare say, my appearance in 
the cinema might be a step forward—a move 
toward the bigger and better productions of 
which, I am told, the cinema persons speak. 
But no, Eric, my boy. I remain faithful to the 
old tradition, to Irving, to Mansfield, to 
Barrett. I am an actor, not an animated tin- 
type. I am grateful—but I am resolved.” 

Mrs. Fisher sighed deeply. 


Because it was a big house, and because 
Doberman knew it so well, it fell at last on that 
fevered. noisy night that he stood alone for a 
little while with Mlle. Blanchette. Alone in a 
room where none could hear the quick, desper- 
ate words that were spoken in that little while. 

There was want in his beautiful, sorrowful 
eyes as he moved toward her. She stood very 
calmly and he stopped just when it seemed 
certain that he must take her in his arms. 

“You are unhappy, Gertie,” he said. “I 
came back only to see if you were happy—and 
you are not.” 

“No; I am not happy, Eric,” she answered. 

“Then you must go away with me, dear 
heart,” he pleaded. “I love you, Gertie—I 
love you. I can make you happy.” 

She smiled calmly and mysteriously. 


“You have waited so long, Eric,” she said 
softly. 

‘You'll go with me, Gertie? Tonight?” he 
pleaded. 


“There wasn’t even a letter.” 

“T didn’t dare write at first, dearest girl,’’ he 
said. “I was ashamed. I was only a tramp 
trouper——”’ 

“You made a mistake, Eric; a terrible mis- 
take, dear. And I—perhaps I have made a 
mistake, too——”’ 

“When I heard you were married,” he said, 
“it was as if my heart died. I wanted to quit 
everything. I’ve never wanted success except 
for you. I don’t want it now—without you, 
dearest Gertie. And I have the right. You are 
unhappy. You have told me so yourself.” 

“You still have your career, Eric.” 

“Dear, dear Gertie. You are my career. 
You must come with me.” : 

She shook her head, verV slowly: Thé calm 
had not left‘her- The mystery in her eyes had 
deepened. : zai 

“T-have my career, too.” she said. “My 
career is with Jimmy. ‘When I said I was not 
happy, I spoke the truth. I am not happy be- 
cause Jimmy is worried and sad. He has known 
in his heart that you loved me——” 

Down-stairs they were calling his name, 
gaily. 

‘Jimmy was unhappy because he was afraid 
that I still loved you,” she went on. “I don’t 
love you, Eric—not that way: When you go 
away again, he will know—I will make him 
know—that he needn’t ever have been worried 






or sad. And I will be happy again, Eric, whea 
you go away—very, very happy.’’. ' 

Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers were seeking their 
prodigal now. There was a great i 
about on the stairs and shouting. Doberman’; 
eyes, somber miseries in their me 
circles, tried to read the mystery in hers. 

“T believe. you are telling me the truth,” he 
said. ‘But, even if it is not the truth, I k 
that my heart must die again.” 

At the door of the room his eyes turned to 
her once more, to slake for the last time a 
thirst. “Forgive me, Gertie,” he said. “T Joye 
you. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, dear Eric,” she answered. And 
as the door closed she also said: ‘Forgive me” 













































It was long after Eric Doberman had gone. 
Even Mrs. Fisher’s lodgers, to whom night is 
more familiar and friendly than day, were 
settling in their rooms. You might have 
heard a thump or a creak as one of the athletic 
acts made a good-night test of its muscles, 
Or as_a dancer tried a step or two before tum- 
ing in. Perhaps one of the Savannah Sisters 
exercising her ballady throat. Mi-mi-mi-i44! 
Or from the basement, where a tank of trained 
seals was kept, a masculine, fishy bark. Then 
silence. 

In their big room on the second floor, Mlle, 
Blanchette and Signor Constricto made 
to retire. She was doing the dainty, definite 
things a woman does before her mirror. The 
contortionist, for such are the demands of a 
snake’s conditioning, was tying himself into a 
series of simpler knots on the floor. 

From the coil of his arms and legs, Signor 
Constricto looked on his wife. They had both 
been silent since they had entered their own 
room. He had been afraid to speak. Nov, 
tentatively: ‘Well, Wormy ain’t changed a 
bit, is he?” asked the Signor. 

She was busy with two cream pots at once. 

He tried again: “TI guess he’s a pretty big 
artist in his specialty.” 

“Maybe so,” responded Mlle. Blanchette. 
“T’ve never seen this Hamlet, but I saw him 
try to do one of your easiest back-and-leg 
bends tonight and.he certainly was a flop.” 

There came a white, warm smile on the 
Signor’s dark face, the first smile that had been 
there in many a day. 

“Anybody can recite,” Mlle. Blanchette 
continued, dabbing with a streaked. chamois, 
“but to be a snake takes genius and study.” 

Signor Constricto slowly looped his legs be- 
fore he spoke again. A fatal asker of questions, 
the Signor. 

“T guess nearly any dame,” he said, with a 
prayer in his voice, “would be glad to hook 
up with a rich, good-looking legitimate like 


Wormy. ‘ 

Mlle. Blanchette slowly adjusted her smile 
in the mirror. The dark Signor was-so much 
like a black-eyed, hurt little boy. Very de 
liberately she made her answer to his prayer. 

“There’s one dame who wouldn’t,” said 
Mlle. Blanchette. ‘“There’s one dame who'd 
rather be the wife of a certain wonderful snake 
than be doing a two-act with the King of 
England. I’ll give you three guesses who that 
dame is, old Jimmy boy.” 

The Signor writhed into a delighted knot. 
This was the kind of answer he had wanted. 
He uncoiled and held her in his pliant, strong 
arms. Bécause he was a man, with 
failing for confession, he tried to tell her then 
all that had been in his heart. 

Still later—when evén the most restless 
trained seal was asleep—Jimmy spoke in the 
darkened room. 

“Do you know, Gert,” he said, “T’m glad 
we ain’t got a act like Jack LaVelle and Kitty. 

Mile. Blanchette, lying wide-eyed in the 
dark, mumbled that he might think she wa 
asleep. 

“Te ain't no cinch for a woman,” added the 
Signor, “to spend all her life dodging knives. 

“No, it ain’t,” said Mlle. Blanchette. “And 
sometimes not dodging them so good. 

She spoke very drowsily and two slow teas 
came from her wide-awake, lovely eyes- 
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Pe and « gel t that abi hep lp. 
“Now , dont forget | 


Many a woman has taken this friendly advice. ‘She i is getting 
her wash done every week more quickly, with the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha! 

She has an easier time: of it! “$0 do the clothes! And wouldn’t 
a laundress appreciate this extra help? : 

The clothes have a spring-like freshness; a sweet, wholesome 
cleanliness that is not easy to get with soap alone. 

For. Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is much more than just 

“naptha soap.’ It is plenty of dirt-loosening naptha combined with 
good soap, in the Fels-Naptha way. This makes these two useful 
cleaners work together to clean so thoroughly, easily, safely! 
Fels-Naptha gives you extra washing help you cannot get with soap 
alone, no matter what its form; or color, or price. 

Why not profit by the experience of millions of women who 
have found that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha for all 
their washing and household cleaning? 

Get a golden bar or two at your grocer’s! 


__FELS-NAPTHA, 


Lire 7 THE Sones NAPTHA ODOR Rar & o 
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come to find out, he was a feller that made 
bogus money.” 

“And you were there, Mollie?” 
horrified voice asked. 

“Oh, sure I was. I slep’ with the baby. The 
police come right into my room!” 

“Well, go on. What then?” 

‘Well, then they run the whole boodle of us 
to court. And didn’t the judge that sent me 
to Saint Monica’s look down over the same desk 
and tell me they’d send me up to a nice place 
where I’d be well taken care of.” 

Mrs. Callahan looked gravely heavenward. 

“No, dear, they’ll never take you back!” she 
said quietly. “You'll stay here wit’ Annie and 
me, and I'll make it up to you that all these 
years you waited and waited that one of us 
might remember you, and come in to give you 
a friend’s wor’rd.” 

“But, Mrs. Callahan,” Mollie gasped, “there 
was a kind of police-woman in court that knew 
me, an’ this morning, when we were brought 
into court, didn’t she spot me! She says, 
‘Ain’t you the girl that run away from Saint 
Monica’s an’ stole money? The lady you 
stole from has forgive you,’ she says, ‘but that 
don’t make you no less of a thief. Judge,’ 
she says, ‘this child hasn’t got a friend or a 
relative in the world—— She runs away,’ 
she says, ‘an’ gets mixed in with a counterfeiter 
that makes a murderous assault on his wife,’ 
she says. ‘I wud ask you, Judge,’ she says, 
‘that you’d remand this girl back to Saint 
Monica’s for the expiration of her term,’ she 
says. Well, with that,” Mollie continued, ‘the 
judge says, ‘I’ll make a point of it, if-you’ll 
bring her in tomorrow morning when we have 
this case of assault cleared up,’ he says.” 

“Who was the judge, Mollie?” Ellen de- 
manded, thinking hard. 

“Judge Smith, they says.” 

“He’s a terror!’ Ellen mused. ‘Aunt Ag,” 
she said suddenly to Mrs. Callahan, “couldn’t 
you go to him and tell him we’d keep an eye 
on Mollie for a while?” 

“T doubt would it do anny good—he’s got it 
in for me, that one, because I give him a good 
piece of my mind over Willie Dolan.” 

“Mama——” Ellen turned to her mother. 

“He don’t like me,’”’ Mrs. Murphy confessed 
delicately, “‘becaz whin his folks lived over by 
Goat Hill, didn’t I tell him once to his face 
that there never was a bigger liar and thief in 
it than himself?” 

“Well, I can see he might have fancied you 
weren’t in love with him,”’ Ellen, irrepressibly 
mirthful, conceded. ‘But, Mollie, how was it 
they let you come down here?” 

“Oh, but didn’t I give them the slip?” 
Mollie explained eagerly. “The judge says 
to me to go up-stairs with the lady until I’d be 
sent to the Shelter. She had me by the arm, 
and I give a jerk and off I run. There was 
plenty of people passin’ in the street, and in 
amidst them I slipped, and wasn’t I down a 
subway stairs, and off where I didn’t know nor 
care, before she cud of spun a rock after me! 
Then I asked a man did he know how Id get 
down to Flushing, and he says to me, ‘Darling, 
you’re on your way!’ and on and on I come.” 

She sat back on her heels on the kitchen floor, 
her young hands still held tight in Mrs. Calla- 
han’s, her voice still fluttering with excitement 
and fright, but a triumphant glitter in her eyes. 
Mollie was slim but well-built; her bobbed 
soft hair was brown except where it was dark, 
rich red, her shabby little coat was tight for 
her, but it was a gallant blue, her hat dis- 
played two scarlet if battered geraniums. 
There was an appeal in her blue eyes, in her 
quivering mouth. 

“Tl promise you, Mollie,” Mrs. Callahan 
said solemnly, “that if they send you back to 

Saint Monica’s, I’ll see you every week.” 

The girl chilled suddenly, sank—sank. 

“Oh, it’s terrible there, for a girl!’’ she said 
simply. “The ladies in charge is all old maids, 
and they think you’d strive only to sew a seam 

straight on the machine, and to get your sleep! 


some 
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Wanted by the Police by Kathleen Norris (Continued from page 80) 


I don’t know why they wouldn’t have a lot of 
old women there instead of us. We all dresses 
alike, in a very neat gray dress with black tape 
on it, and buttons, and the hats is alike, too! 
I had my sixteent’ birthday there, an’ my 
seventeent’, an’ my eighteent’—and now they’ll 
want me for three more years—the best years of 
me life! Did you speak of a movie or a boy 
or a new dress, they’re quick to tell you that 
every bite you eat they pay for, but indeed 
we all works—one week you does the beds, 
and the next the kitchen, and the third you’re 
in the laundry—it’s very hard on you!” 

The very paucity of her phrases helped to 
put the stark, unlovely picture before them. 
And these were not bad girls! These were 
only charges of the city, orphans, girls whose 
home conditions were dangerous, girls who 
could not be trusted to the care of aged grand- 
mothers or young brothers. Five years of it 
for this glowing bit of womanhood, just because 
she had had the misfortune to lose father and 
mother—— 

“Well, now see,’’ Ellen said briskly, ‘‘we’ve 
got to think fast. Do they know you might 
come here, Mollie?” 

“They might,” Mollie answered fearfully, 
“becaz I tolt the judge Mrs. Callahan had been 
me mama’s friend, and would stand to me!” 

“Stand to you, God forgive me,” Mrs. 
Callahan muttered; ‘‘fine I’ve stud to you, 
up to this! But we’ll stand to you now, 
machree,”’ she added, “‘let you have no fears of 
that!” 

“You'll go home wit’ me to Jersey, dear,” 
Mrs. Murphy said, “till this blows over.” 

“Tf she liked the say,” interposed the restful 
deep voice of Nelly Egan, ‘faith, I cud tuck 
her off in an impty room the way they’d never 
know what befell her!” 

“The sea to me is like a floor I’d dance on, 
and didn’t I carry males to the whole family 
comin’ over, the roughest passage they ever 
seen, wit’ the hatchets battened over us, and 
I but twelve year old?’ Mollie answered 
simply. Immediately a sound in the quiet 
side street brought her to her feet like a 
trapped cat; the terror leaped again to her eyes. 
“They're at the gate—they’re after me!” 
she whispered. “Oh, my God—what’ll I do— 
where’ll I go—hide me somewhere!” 

“‘Whis-s-sht!’’ Mrs. Callahan said sharply, 
peering out under the newly green trees, to see 
a car, with an ominous “P. D.” in brass letters 
affixed to the license plate, stopping at the 
gate. ‘Hold your hor’rses!” she muttered. 

“Annie,” Ellen Riordan said, catching at 
Annie’s arm, “you step out and talk to him— 
and then you take the whole kit and boodle of 
the children out of the yard! Aunt Ag— 
listen——”’ 


Two minutes later, for Annie had delayed 
him for a moment in the yard, there was a step 
on the porch; a man in plain clothes stood there, 
blocking the kitchen door. 

“Mis’ Callahan’s house?” 

“Come in,” Mrs. Callahan said lifelessly. 

He glanced at a card in his hand. 

“T’m lookin’ for Mollie Carey,” he said truc- 
ulently. “Blue coat, blue hat—you’re the 
girl I want.” He sat down, staring steadily 
at the young creature Mrs. Callahan’s glance 
had indicated. “What you want to run away 
for? Think that’s goin’ to make it much 
easier for you tomorrow?” he demanded. 

“T never did anything—I ain’t the one you’re 
after!”’ the girl returned in a breathless voice. 
“There’s no reason in God’s world——” 

“Aw, you can tell that to the judge!’’ the 
man said. 

“T don’t know why you’d all be down on 
her like a pack of wolves,” Mrs. Callahan said 
sharply. ‘Leave her be here wit’ me a day 
or two—sure, I knew her mama.” 

“T can’t do it, madam,” the man answered. 
“T’m lucky to have found her. You come along 
with me, missy,” he said. 

Ellen Riordan glanced desperately out of 





the window; the faithful Annie was piloting 
all the children out through the gate. 

“T’ll go along, too,” Mrs. Murphy said. “I'd 
like to see where they putt her!”’ 

“There’s no occasion for you to concern 
yourself,” the man assured her inhospitably. 
“She goes to the Shelter tonight, an’ tomorrow 
they’ll send her back where she run away from. 
The lady that she seen in court has gone up to 
the Shelter now, an’ she'll fix the whole thing. 
All I do is land her there.” 

“Perhaps you'll tell me,” Mrs. Callahan 
said, excessively polite, “what charge they 
have against the poor child?” 

“Charge of escape from a state institution,” 
the man responded, “‘an’ possibly they want 
her for a witness against the feller that stabbed 
his wife, an’ made the phony coin—I dunno.” 

Nelly Egan, after one long and apparently 
contemptuous look at the officer, had taken 
her large bulk and black draperies up-stairs; 
Mrs. Murphy sat silent, apparently cogitating. 
The baby, coated and capped, sat on the table, 
safe in the curve of a protecting arm. 

“Take his coat off if he’s goin’ to set in this 
hot kitchen,” Mrs. Callahan directed. 

“TI won’t have the han’cuffs put on me!” 
the young victim of the law wailed suddenly. 

“No, because you’ll come along quiet, like 
a good girl, an’ after they’re done with you, 
— friends can go up an’ see you. I’m sorry, 

adies,” said Officer Quinn, arising, “but all 
I’m doin’ is my dooty.” 

“An’ precious little o’ that, if you’d ask me!” 
Mrs. Murphy commented bitterly. 

‘Well, maybe so an’ maybe not,” the man 
responded airily. ‘‘You step out, sister, an’ if 
your friends has any remarks’ to make, leave 
them come an’ make them tomorrer. to the 
judge!” 

“Come an’ see me, Mrs. Callahan!” the 
girl stammered suddenly. ~The hat with the 
gallant flowers drooped, the young shoulders 
in the blue coat hunched together as she fol- 
lowed the man and climbed into the car. | 

Behind her, she could hear the beginnings 
of a very whirlwind of activity in the kitchen, 
and the firm accents of Nelly Egan’s voice. 


It was two o’clock the following afternoon 
when disposition was made of the Riggers 
case, and the command went forth that the 
Carey girl be brought into court. His Honor, 
to whom a clerk reviewed the case in a low 
tone, bent his head thoughtfully, nodded, 
agreed. It was recommended that the girl be 
remanded to the Saint Monica Home. 

“Ah—yes, yes,’ his Honor murmured. 
“Where is the girl now?” 

“Quinn ran her down on Long Island, 
brought her back and took her to the Shelter 
last night, your Honor, and she’s here, or ought 
to be, now. Miss Spatts, that identified her, 
is over in Jersey today on the Moretti case, 
but she says she could take the girl back to the 
Home tomorrow, if your Honor pleased.” _ 

“Ah, yes, yes—I see. Bring the girl in,” 
said the Court. 

“They were telling me she’d been very 
stubborn, your Honor. Nobody could get a 
word out of her when they brought her back.” 

“Ah, well, she'll talk now. No matter. 
Let’s see her.” 

The blue coat that was too tight, the hat 
with courageous gay flowers upon it, reappe 
in the grim place. Mutinous blue eyes looked 
at the judge, bright brown hair shot with red 
curled up against the old hat. : 

“You’re Mollie Carey,” the judge said. 
“Good morning, Mollie. Now let’s see if we 
can’t clear up a little of all this trouble you ve 
been getting into.” 

“She won’t talk,” said the kindly woman 
from the Shelter, who had accompanied her. 

“Well, maybe she’ll talk to me,” the ju 


said not unkindly. He smiled across the d 
And he was right. The girl began to talk, 
and in a flood. 


“Indeed I’m not Mollie Carey, your Honor. 
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Say they find this soap splendid wonderful for thetr skin 


HAo.rywoop—a city of fairy tales! 


Here some little working-girl suddenly 
finds herself a princess—wearing sables 
and diamonds—dining off gold plate. 


Here a penniless vagabond becomes, 
almost overnight, the owner of a palace 
and a fortune. 


Two pass-words open all the doors at 
Hollywood—youth and beauty. 


Radiant, youthful beauty — no- 
where else has it ever been at such a 
premium—won such huge material 
rewards. Gathered together in this 
One spot one sees more young lovely 
faces than anywhere in the world. 


How do the stars at Hollywood take 
care of their skin? How do they keep 
It smooth, soft, exquisite? 

We asked 480 stars at Hollywood 
what toilet soap they select for the 


care of their skin, and why they prefer it. 

Three hundred and fifty-two—nearly 
three-fourths — answered, “ Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap!” 

“UntTiL 1 usED Woopsury’s I could 
not use any soap on my face, but this leaves 
my skin as soft as a baby’s.” 

“Woopsury’s makes the skin so soft 
and smooth!” 


Now— the New, Large-Size Trial Set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1605 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed toc please send me the new large-size 
trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, 
Facial Cream and Powder, and the booklet “4 Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 
Tn Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1605 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 





“SPLENDID after removing grease paint.” 


“My SKIN CHAPPED EASILY—so J 
started using Woodbury’s and have had no 
trouble since.” 


A SKIN SPECIALIST worked out the for- 

mula by which Woodbury’s is made. 

This formula not only calls for the purest 

ingredients; it also demands greater re- 

finement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with 
ordinary toilet soap. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks. Around each cake 
is wrapped the booklet of famous treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin 
defects. 

Within a week or ten days after begin- 
ning to use Woodbury’s you will see an 
improvement in your complexion. Get 
your Woodbury’s today and begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


Copyright, 1926, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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I’m Ellen Riordan—Mrs. Clem Riordan. My 
husband met your Honor at a dinner once— 
I was remembering it only this morning, and 
what I’m doing here, or what on earth you 
want me for, I couldn’t tell you under chloro- 
form! Clem is a big feller, with curly black 
hair—if you remember him. He was Treasurer 
for the Democratic First Presidential Voters 
until about this time last year 4 

The judge, astounded, glanced fleetly at 
the clerk and back at the girl. 

‘“‘What’s the meaning of this?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“All the meaning I know is,” Ellen supplied, 
in a stupefied silence, “that yesterday a man 
showed up suddenly in my cousin Mrs. Calla- 
han’s kitchen and says he wanted information 
about Mollie Carey. Well, Mollie was sitting 
there, at the table, with her arm around my 
baby—that never spent a night away from 
his mother before, God love him——” 

“Who went after this girl? Quinn?” the 
judge interrupted these maternal raptures 
roughly. “Call Quinn! Where had this 
Carey girl come from?”’ he asked. ‘She was a 
friend of yours, eh? You were in cahoots, 
were you?” 

“J?” Ellen said proudly, her delicious, in- 
dignant voice ringing through the court, and 
winning her the instant sympathy of everyone 

. there, with the possible exception of the judge. 
“T never saw her before in my life. Her 
mother used to know Mrs. Callahan, who’s 
my mother’s aunt’s daughter—that’s as much 
as J knew her. She was sitting right there in 
the kitchen when the officer came in, but he 
came up to me. ‘I want information about 
the Carey girl, you’ll have to come to court 
with me,’ he says. I told him J hadn’t done 
anything, that I wasn’t the one he was after. 
‘Oh,’ he says, before I could go on, ‘you can 
tell that to the judge!’ ” 

“Quinn, you’ve got the wrong girl!” Judge 
Smith said measuredly to the officer, who had 
entered the court-room. 

“That’s the girl,” Quinn said, jerking his 
head toward Ellen. “I brought her in to the 
Shelter myself-last night.” 

“She says now her name isn’t Carey.” 

“She’s the Carey girl, all right, but you 
can’t get a word out of her,” Quinn stated, 
with a hostile glance for Ellen.’ 

“You have nothing on me—/’ve not done 
anything!’ Ellen observed. “You told me 
down at Mrs. Callahan’s that I could talk to 
the judge, and I waited to talk to the judge!” 

“Why didn’t you tell them at the Shelter 
you weren’t the Carey girl?” the Court de- 
manded. 

“A lot of good that would do, your Honor,” 
Ellen responded, with the fatal pleasant 
smoothness of her race when cornered. ‘‘You’ve 
no idea how short they are with you in those 
places. ‘You can tell the judge anything you 
like tomorrow,’ they’d have said to me, and 
well I knew it.” 

“That'll do,” the judge interrupted dis- 
courteously, and Ellen was silent. ‘‘You knew 
Quinn was after the Carey girl—what’d 
you want to hide her for?” 

“Hide her? She was there at the table, 
holding my own baby—that’s how much she 
was hid.” 

“T was told a blue hat with a flower in it, 
red hair, and a blue coat,” Quinn supplied 
doggedly, as the girl stopped. 

“And you never asked her name, hey?” 
asked the judge. 

“They knew mighty well who I was after,” 
the man muttered resentfully. ‘“They’d 
swapped coats, all right—they was that smart. 
The other girl had on a dark coat, and she was 
holding the baby! It leoks pretty well like 
a frame-up, your Honor.” 

“Judge,” said Ellen, with an appealing 
glance, “I had on my last year’s suit, that’s 
gotten too tight for me. When poor little 





Mollie Carey was sayin’ that her clothes was 
all but worn out, I said to her that I’d just 
told my mother I was going to give the suit 
and the hat away—as God hears me, I’d said 
it before ever the girl run into the kitchen, I’ll 
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swear to that, Judge,” Ellen diverged to add 
earnestly, ‘‘and as she was going to my mother’s 
to spend the night, and mama and Mrs. 
Callahan was discussing would they bring her 
in here today and talk to your Honor about her, 
I says to her, ‘Well, anyway, Mollie, I'll give 
you this outfit,’ I says, ‘for it’s a good coat and 
hat, and J’ll wear your old ones home,’ I says. 
With that I slipped my hat and coat on 
her——” 

“You did a good deal,” the judge commented 
coldly. “It sounds fishy to me.” 

“Mr. Quinn,” Ellen said eagerly, turning 
toward the officer, “did you ask me my name? 
You did not! . You says I was the one you 
wanted, and you says I could talk to the judge. 
I says that I never did anything, and——” 

“There was a bunch of them there in the 
kitchen, your Honor,” said the harassed Quinn 
with patient dignity, in the pause. “I drove 
down there, arrivin’ about five, an’ in my 
hand I had the description Miss Spatts wrote 
out for me. Your Honor, there was about five 
of them women in the kitchen, an’ I spotted 
this one right off. She had on the blue coat an’ 
the hat, an’ the minute she seen me she begun 
to twist like an eel. ‘I never done nothin’,’ she 
says, ‘leave me be!’ ‘You'll tell that to the 
judge,’ I told her.” 

“You knew well we’d nothing against youl” 
the Court said to Ellen sternly. 

“Nor had you annythin’ against the poor 
little ger’rl you kep’ in a Home, dhressed like 
a criminal] itself, that’d look for the holy watther 
sponge when she stepped into a movie, she 
tolt me!’ a shrill and unexpected voice here 
interposed, and there arose, from the audience’s 
section of the court-room, the greenish-grayish- 
blackish garments that shrouded the form of 
the widow Murphy. ‘ 

The judge, possibly remembering old battles 
on Goat Hill, unmistakably started. In 
recounting the exquisitely embellished tale 
later, Mrs. Murphy stated that he “wint as 
saller as leaf-lar’rd.” Whether this was true 
or not, as Ellen pleasedly exclaimed, “Why. 
hello, mama! Hello, Aunt Aggie!’’ the Court 
rapped his gavel sharply and demanded order. 

““You’re one of the Murphys,” Judge Smith 
now stated uneasily. “Are you interested in 
this case? If not——” 

“She’s me daughter!” Mrs. Murphy could 
answer triumphantly, indicating the virtuously 
patient Ellen. ‘“The officer rushed in yesterday, 
an’ didn’t he pinch her? ‘What do you want 
her for?’ Mrs. Callahan an’ me besought him. 
‘She never done nothin’,’ we said to him. But 
no—he’d not listen—no, he’d have her—there 
was to be no talk in it—an’ wit’ that then out 
they swep’ to a little automobile he had. Was 
it a Ford, Mrs. Callahan, ma’am?” Mrs. 
Murphy interrupted herself to ask, with con- 
scientious accuracy. ‘For to tell you God’s 
truth, Judge, I was that moithered and 
twishted wit’ all the mumbo-jumbo, that I cot 
me head in the open palm of me fisht——” 

“All right—all right!’ the judge said, his 
darkly suspicious lock moving from one inno- 
cent face to the other. “This was in your 
house, eh?” he asked Mrs. Callahan. 

Decent, veiled, handsome, she rose with a 
sniff. ‘‘Well, we’ll often sit in the kitchen these 
afternoons, your Honor. My daughter Annie 
Curley, that’s good husband died on her five 
years come Christmas, lives with me——” 

“This Carey girl,” the judge interrupted 
unsympathetically, “you knew she had run 
away from the Home two months ago?” 

“Indeed, Judge,” Mrs. Callahan answered 
readily, with real pain and regret in her voice, 
“T used to know her mama manny’s the years 
gone, but this ger’rl I hadn’t heard of for years. 
I blame meself that I didn’t keep an eye on 
the child—maybe get her a job.” 

“She’ll not need a job now,” the judge 
assured them grimly. ‘We'll send her back 
to the Home for six months or a year and see 
how she likes it. Where is she now?” 

Mrs. Callahan had reseated herself. 
she respectfully rose again. 

“The baby’s grand—the children were all 
making the world of him!” she answered an 


Now 


anxious undertone from Ellen, before adding 
with some concern, to the Court: “Indeed. 
Judge, that’s one reason why Mrs. Murphy 
and me come in today. Little Mollie Carey 
give us the slip as nate as she did yourselves 
just after the officer arrested poor Ellen 
yesterday. I was up-stairs, and me daugh- 
ter out in the yard buying potatoes off a 
wagon, and Mrs. Murphy here had run to 
the phone, and off me lady wint. And where 
in the land she is I don’t know!” 

“Who does?” demanded the harsh voice. 

“Your Honor, I couldn’t tell you within 
five miles!’ Mrs. Callahan answered, truth 
written upon every line of her fine face. 

“You don’t know, I suppose?” the judge 
shot at Ellen viciously. 

“T do not, your Honor,” Ellen answered. 

“But if you’ll give me a search-warrant for 
her, your Honor,” Quinn observed grimly, 
“Tl land her.” 

“T can’t give you a search-warrant for her,” 
the Court responded irritably. “If you can 
put your hand on her, I want her. Keep a 
lookout for her. But we’ve got no charge 
against the girl except truancy. You let her 
get away, you know; that looks like evading 
the law,” he added to Mrs. Callahan. 

“Well,” that lady reminded him readily, 
“didn’t she get away from the whole crowd 
of you yesterday?” 

“Do you want me any longer, your Honor?” 
Ellen asked dutifully. 

He eyed her discontentedly. 

“This girl runs in amongst you,” he mut- 
tered, “none of you’d ever seen her or heard of 
her before—you give her a coat and hat, 
and stay overnight at the Shelter to give her a 
chance for a getaway—I don’t understand one 
of you! No, I don’t want you. I’d be glad,” 
he added, under his breath, “never to set 
eyes on the crowd of you again!” 

“T beg your pardon?” Ellen asked. 

“No matter!” he said glumly. “Call the 
next case.” 

Ellen had stepped to his desk, the better 
to hear him; it was a low square desk, and upon 
it was the morning’s folded newspaper. As 
she stood there, the girl’s eyes fell upon an 
item, under “Ships Sailing Today.” 

“For Sidney, Australia, T. J. O’Connor, 
Capt., the Alton G. Hemingway.” 

“No, Judge, I never said that I’d not heard 
of Mollie Carey before,” she corrected him 
gently. “T’ll not deny that our families used 
to be friends, and that I’d have been glad 
enough to do her a good turn, if I’d been 
quick enough,” Ellen added modestly, “to 
see the chance. But it was her mother I 
knew; I never saw the girl before.” 

“All right, all right,”’ the judge, who seemed 
anxious to have the matter over, said nervously. 
“But you may as well warn her when she 
shows up tonight,” he added, “that Quinn 
here is going to keep an eye out for her! And 
T’ll be glad if you’d take your mother and aunt 
with you when you go.” 

“T will. Girls, I’ll blow you to lunch as 
soon as I get home and change my clothes,” 
Ellen promised the old women amiably. “My 
mother’ll tell you, Judge,” she added, with an 
air of finally clearing up the subject, “that 
I’m one a kindness would never die on.” 

“All right. All right,” the judge conceded 
wearily. ‘ 

“Case of Maria Specchi, abandoning chil- 
dren,” murmured the clerk, on the other side. 
Ellen felt herself dismissed. : 

“This Mollie Carey’s mother,” she persisted, 
as she departed, “did me a great kindness 
once—when I was only fourteen. I never forgot 
it for her! We used to call her ‘Cousin Delia, 
and——”’ 

“All right, you can call her anything you 
like,” the judge assured her, his eyes hi 
with long-suffering. Ellen nodded, linked an 
arm in an elderly arm on either side of her. 
The preposterous hat with the geraniums was 
framed in gray-black veils = 

The judge had an uneasy suspicion a half- 
moment later that he heard a wild hoot of 
old witch-like laughter, far out in the corridor. 
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ISS ELINOR PATTERSON is 
the beautiful young daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Foseph Medill Patterson 
and a great-granddaughter of the late 
Joseph Medill, who founded one of 
Chicago’s most distinguished families. 
Miss Patterson made a brilliant debut 
in Chicago society but after one season 
determined to go on the stage. After a 
winter of training in a dramatic school 
she was chosen for the part of “The 
Nun,” shown in the oval, in the famous 
Reinhardt-Gest spectacle, “The Mir- 
acle.” She plays her part with inspira- 
tion that marks the true dramatic gift 


Miss ELINOR PATTERSON daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON. 


madd as gay as @ burst of jaz! 
Teas, balls, the opera! Heavenly for 
4 year, but after a season I turned to some- 
thing more substantial—the theatre! You 
know what that means—just when one is 
slaving one’s hardest one has to appear 
one's best! For the skin which is doubly 
taxed by society and professional life and 
which must be kept clear and free from 
weariness, Pond’s Two Creams are perfect.” 


¢ aS ore 


LINOR PATTERSON is an artist 
: born. With a background of wealth, 
Position and aristocratic family tradi- 
tions, all the tendencies of her life have 
n to accent her beauty and feminine 
charm in a purely social way. © 
But with determination almost para- 
doxical in a body of such fragile and ex- 
quisite blonde beauty she turned her steps 
m the too easy path of social success 
and directed them to the often stony road 


tells how a doubly taxed shin 


can best be cared for 


that leads to stardom in the theatre. 


But however far her art may carry her, 
Elinor Patterson will never be just an actress. 
Wherever she goes she is drawn into social life. 
Her charm and beauty and her family’s pres- 
tige make this inevitable. So she has to be 
doubly prepared, to appear before the world 
which sees her across the footlights, the world 
which sees her on’ the ballroom floor. 


ER lovely skin with its rare petal texture, 
its flush of unfolding youth, its trans- 





Tue Two Creams the younger set is using 


parent delicacy, in spite of the double strain 
put upon it, must be kept in all its present 
perishable loveliness—imperishable! 


Miss Patterson believes this end can be 
achieved by the following use of Pond’s Two 
Creams: 


For cleansing your skin, apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream lavishly, before retiring and frequently 
during the day. Leave it on a few moments. 
Wipe off with a soft cloth or tissue, repeat the 
process and finish with a dash of cold water. 
For a delicate, smooth finish, a firm powder 
base and protection against dirt and weather, 
apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream after every 
daytime cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. 


« Mail this coupon for trial tubes 
Free Offe re of Pona’s Two Creams and 


Solder of instructions. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. E 
141 Hudson Street, New York City 


Name 





Street, 





City State. 















A one-pipe 
smoker finds 
his tobacco 


The problem of keeping an only pipe 
sweet, cool, and soothing has been solved 
by a Long Island haberdasher. 

On the chance that a number of pipe 
smoking. readers of this magazine may 
be in the same predicament that Mr. 
Lilenfeld found himself two years ago, 
. we publish his letter for what it is worth: 


Richmond Hill, L. I. 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : 

I am sorry I cannot compete with 
the gentleman who is the proud pos- 
sessor of 45 pipes of all shapes, forms 
and makes. I am the owner of one 
poor solitary pipe. 

This pipe I have carried many long 
years. At times it has been a good 
pal, soothing me with its cool, mellow 
smoke; but at other times—Lord, 
how it could bite! I was at a loss 
to ascertain the reason why. Every 
time I changed the brand I would 
imagine that I had discovered a new 
find; but when another new tin was 
bought it was never the same. 

Somehow or other I ran across 
Edgeworth. I believe it was recom- 
mended me at some cigar store. Since 
I was always ready to take a crack 
at anything I bought some. What a 
relief was the first pipeful! The old 
briar pipe became soothing again. 
Here surely was a find. I thought to 
myself “Will it last?’ Strange or 
otherwise it has lasted. I have now 
smoked Edgeworth for the past 2 
years and believe me someone will 
have to step some to make me switch. 

Yours truly, 
S. Z. Lilenfeld. 











Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth 
wherever and -when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes 
in quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 4 Q S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 


dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 


care to add them. 








Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to | 


suit the needs and means of all pur- | 


chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


[ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station, Wave length 256 meters. 


| 
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The Haughty Miss Pink Continued from page 61) 


never experienced before in the whole of her 
tough young life. A strange sadness come upon 
her, so that, incredibly, Wee Andrew saw her 
hand come out of the darkness like a bird, 
touch his, and be gone again. 

He looked at her, and saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Georgie—Georgie—— 

He groped for that startled bird of a hand, 
and held it against his knee. He did not look 
nervous or ridiculous now, this odd little young 
man. There was something fine and pathetic 
about his tired young face, so that Georgie 
murmured: 

“‘You’re awfully kind, Wee Andrew.” 

He seemed to wince a little at that, but said 


” 


| lightly: ‘‘So that’s what you call me, is it?” 


“Oh! It slipped out—you don’t mind, do 
you? It’s a name I—we—do you mind? 
pe don’t. I—you see, you’re not very tall, 
and——’ 

Oh, he did mind! He minded frightfully, 
and was trying to pretend he didn’t. 

‘“My father was tall, and so was my mother. 
Isn’t it odd that I never grew? I used to do 
exercises, and get people to stretch me out, 
but it was no good at all. I’m a wretched, 
stunted little brute.” 

Georgie squeezed his hand, and hunting 
desperately about for a comforting remark, 
hit on: ‘‘Napoleon was a short man.” 

“T know.” 

Wee Andrew looked at her gratefully, but 
remarked: 

‘All the same, I wish I were a tall man. Of 
course, I’m only twenty-one, and you can 
grow up to twenty-five. There’s still just a 
chance——” 

“T like you as you are,” said Georgie firmly. 

The film ended, and a colored picture of 
George the King was flashed on the screen. 
Chick disentangled herself regretfully from 
Izzy’s embrace, and crammed down a small 
velvet hat over the waves of her blond hair. 

‘Well, children, how’s you?” she inquired, 
much as if they had been parted instead of 
sitting next to each other for three hours or so. 
“Enjoy the movie?” 

Georgie and Andrew babbled incoherent 
praise, although neither of them could have 
passed even a mild examination on the film 
in question. They made for home, Chick and 
Izzy strutting arm in arm ahead, the other two 
following more slowly. It was a soft, moonless 
night. The stars were so big that one almost 
felt like reaching up to pick a nosegay of the 
pretty things. Georgie and young Andrew 
walked in silence. 

“Fine night,” he remarked once. 

“Yes. Aren’t the stars lovely?” 

Miss Pink was her sophisticated self once 
more, and inclined to be rather blatant about 
it. She started humming a catchy tune. 

‘You don’t dance, do you? You ought to.” 

“No, but I can learn. Georgie——” 

“Um-huh?” 

“You don’t know what tonight has meant to 
me.” 

Miss Pink tinkled a little laugh, and said 
carelessly, ““The film was good, wasn’t it?” 

“You know that I’m not talking about the 
film,” said Wee Andrew viciously. 

‘‘Aren’t you?” asked Georgie, opening her 
eyes very wide and humming: 


“Why wouldenchoo kiss me 
When I wanted tow . .” 


They walked the rest of the way in complete 
silence, and, leaving Chick and her Boy friend 
to indulge in a few mutual raptures on the 
door-step, parted on Wee Andrew’s landing 
with a curt ‘‘Good night.” 

Chick, coming up-stairs some minutes later, 
found Miss Pink sitting on the edge of her bed, 
engaged in polishing her finger-nails. 

“Well?” said Chick, pulling off her hat and 


coat. 
“Well?” said Miss Pink sweetly. 
‘‘He’s a nice boy, that Wee Andrew of yours. 





My Izzy thinks so. But, Georgie, you're a 
little devil. Why d’you go pulling that freezing 
stuff over on the poor kid? I wouldn’t stand 
for it if I were him.” 

“You’re not being asked to,” said Georgie 
putting her night-dress over her head, and 
emerging ruffled on the other side. 

Chick began to rub cream into her face with 
the tips of her over-manicured fingers. 

“Why don’t you treat him nice, Georgie? 
He’s a sweet boy. My Izzy says so. Got 
brains too. Oh yeah, it’s not always the 
Douglas Fairbankses who got out-sizes in little 
gray-matter outfits. Mind over muscle is the 
horse to put your chemise on every time, and 


“don’t you forget it, my girl.” 


“You talk as if he were a dwarf,” said 
Georgie irritably. 

“Well, he ain’t so big, is he, pet? But: 
boy is just plumb crazy over you, 
Pink, and he won’t stand a heap of this door- 
mat stuff. You blow warm one minute and 
cold the next. Hold hands in the cinema, and 
then, ‘Keep your distance, if you please, Mr. 
Crisp.’ Well, it’s the last straw that breaks 
the sow’s ear. Don’t say I haven’t called you 
early, mother dear, that’s all. You’ve been 
put wise now, and you’ve certainly gotta 
mouthful to chew over. Night-night, sweetie. 
Happy dreams!” 

The next morning Georgie Pink, stepping 
blithely down-stairs, her hat set on jauntily, 
the gay batik scarf twisted with just the right 
je ne sais quoi of audacity round her throat, 
her stockings—‘“‘Blond shades are very good 
this season, madam”’—hitched up without a 
wrinkle round her neat ankles, met young 
Andrew Crisp bound for the front door and his 
office. Beneath young Andrew’s arm was a 
bulky package sealed with important-looking 
blobs of red wax. 

“Good morning, Mr. Crisp!’’ cried Georgie. 
“‘Aren’t we having glorious weather?” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Crisp. 

Georgie’s heart smote her. He was looking 
white, rumpled and weary, as if he had spent 
the night in a haystack. Also, very resolutely, 
he seemed to be avoiding her eye. In a per- 
verse effort to shatter this resolution, she 
inquired: ‘‘What you got there?” 

“My book. I’m going to send it off to the 
publishers today.” 

“Oh! Are you walking across the park?” 

For the last week or so he had been accom- 
panying her as far as Hyde Park Corner, where 
he took the bus to Holborn, and she went on to 
Selby & Steele’s. But this morning he shook 
his head. : 

“Sorry. Got to go by underground. So 
long. Sorry I can’t come.” 

“Oh, not at all!” cried Georgie brightly, | 
viciously biting her underlip. 

When she had gone a hundred yards she 
turned her head to see if he was looking after 
her, and frowned with annoyance when she 
found that he was not. 

All that day Miss Pink, as she leaned 
languidly against the counter and slipped het 
manicured hand into countless stockings t 
satisfy their purchasers that they were without 
ladder, flaw, or blemish, gave herself up t 
violent thought. The result of it was that on 
her way home she went into a call office, and 
rang up one of her admirers with a behest to 
take her out that evening for some fun. Then 
jauntily she went home to tell Chick. é 

“Lend me your earrings and the Pp 
feather fan, wili you, honey? I’m going on the 
razzle. Yeah, with Greg Hart. Er—seen any- 
thing of Baby Bunting down-stairs?” 

“No, but I heard you trying out the touch- 
me-not on him this morning, and somehow 
don’t fancy he’ll be wearing out this door-mat 
much till you’ve come down a peg, dearie. 

“Who’re you getting at?” cried Miss Pink 
in an injured voice. ‘“You’ve got a ner 
Chick! Talking at me as if I were @ pit> 
pocket! Just as if I ever if 

Chick said good-naturedly: 
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FREE—10-Day Tube 
Note Coupon 


Maybe your teeth are 
gloriously clear, sim- 
ply clouded with a 
film coat. Make this 
remarkable test and 
find out. 











Here’s a Gift 


Just send coupon for full 10-day tube of this 
new way to dazzling, white teeth 
and firm, healthy gums 


ERE’S a little test that you'll 
enjoy making. It makes teeth 
white and gleaming. 

If your teeth are “off-color” and 
dull, it. doesn’t mean they are natu- 
rally that way. They are simply 
film -coated.. And what you find when 
that film goes will surprise you. 

Note the difference in the color of 
your teeth. Mark, too, how much 
firmer your gums become. 


FILM . .. the great enemy of 
healthy teeth and gums 
Run your tongue across your teeth, 


and you will feel a film, a viscous 
coat that covers them. 


That film is an enemy to your 
teeth—and your gums. You must 
remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- 
tions and gives your teeth that 
cloudy “off-color” look. Germs by 


gpg TE & 





the millions breed in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay. And they, with 
tartar, are a chief cause of pyorrhea 
and gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and gum troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 
That’s why, regardless of the care you 
take now, your teeth remain dull and 
unattractive. 


New methods remove it. 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has dis- 
covered effective combatants. Their 
action is to curdle the film and re- 
move it, then to firm the gums. 

What you see when that film is 
removed — the whiteness of your 
teeth—will amaze you. 


ie ae 
A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Mail the 


coupon. A ten-day tube will be sent 


you free. 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
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“1 THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 322, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





Only one tube to a family 
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“All right, Pll dry up. Only it riles me to 
think of you treating that poor innocent down. 
stairs so meanly when he’s ready to eat out of 
your hand.” 

“Do you really think he is?” asked Georgie 
appearing to revive. ; 

Chick chuckled. 

“Haw! Why the sudden interest? Neyer 
mind, duckie. I’m a pig to tease you so. Yoy 
can wear my cripe de Chine camiknickers, if 


you like. 

Miss Pink liked. When she was ready she 
looked at herself in the glass—at her entrancj 
lashes, her mouth, its curves a little ch 
by the red stuff with which it was 
her fair hair waving over her forehead, her 
graceful neck, and thin white shoulders. What 
an elegant Miss Pink was this! : 

“Chick!” she cried, ‘‘I look—different, 
I? NotasifI wereinashop? Not as if I couk 
ever think of marrying a—a silly kid without 
any money, and—and—Chick?”’ py 

“Well,” said Chick, walking critically round 
her, “‘you’ve certainly got some class. ‘A pity 
you’re not a bit fatter, but all the same you 
look as if you might be a movie star, ora 
Russian princess, or some one real interesting. 
As to marrying that boy down-stairs——” 

“Marrying?” cried Georgie. ‘Who spoke of 
marrying? Give me a whiff of your Nui 
d’ Amour to spray over my hair, Chick, there’s 
a pet! Oh, I hope Greg takes me to the Café 
Bohéme!”’ 

Greg did, but unexpectedly the evening 
proved a frost. Greg was a pleasant young 
man who worked at something, no one quite 
knew what, and always seemed to have a good 
deal of cash at his disposal, no one quite knew 
from where. He was vaguely said to have 
something to do with horses, and certainly 
looked horsy, for his legs were slightly bowed, 
and by day he was fond of wearing large, 
rather loud checks and a stock. 

At any rate Greg always did her extremely 
well when he took her out, and had proposed to 
her twice—once when he was drunk, and once 
when he was stone sober. This last state was 
something of an event, for Greg belonged to 
that happy band of pilgrims who forever are 
just going to have one, have just had one, or 
are just having one. 

Georgie was miserably conscious that the 
sad flopping of the evening was no fault of 
her host’s. Even Greg noticed her abstraction, 
and inquired tenderly why she had that far- 
away look in the eyes that comes from gin, 
dearie. 

She said that she was tired, and would Greg 
take her home early? 

“Sure,” said Greg obligingly. ‘Have some 
more to drink?” : 

But even Greg’s infallible remedy agains: 
tiredness, stitch-in-the-side, broken _ heart, 
murder, sudden death and love at first sight 
failed to buoy up Georgie’s spirits. She was 
taken home by Greg in an extremely exclusive 
orange taxi, deposited on her door-step, 
left to tiptoe up-stairs as far as the third-floor 
landing. 

Here, as if drawn by some invisible a et 
Miss Pink paused, eying the crack of 
under young Andrew’s door. For sev 
moments she stood there, her cheap. little 
evening wrap (a piece of finery belonging 
Chick) drawn round her, and then, im 
pulsively, advanced a hand and _ scratched 
delicately on the middle panel. j 

Wee Andrew came to the door. The light, 
as he flung it open, blazed full on the shrinking mf 
form, thé tousled curls and the small white face 
of Miss Georgie Pink. © : : 

“You're not in bed yet,” said Miss Georgie 
Pink, somewhat superfluously. 

Wee Andrew, staring at the vision on his 
door-mat, admitted that he was not. — 

“I’ve been dancing,” explained Miss Pink 
affably, edging round until she could see int 
Wee Andrew’s room. 

It was in indescribable confusion—dlothes 
strewing the place, books littering up eve? 
piece of furniture in the room, a pair 0 
on the mantelpiece. 
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Optimistic, Successful People 






























“TWO YEARS AGO I was almost a complete wreck; worn-out by 
overwork, and suffering from stomach troubles for over ten years. 
Besides, my face was actually covered with eruptions. Not a single 
pimple is on my face now; and I certainly look and feel well in every 
way. All impurities have disappeared. It was Fleischmann’s Yeast 
which created the vigor that helped me to my health. Out of the 
rut, as I look back I say of this food, ‘Ask one who has tried it!’ ” 
Atrrep Kreke, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“WHEN I STARTED USING FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST, I was 
run down to a mere shadow; I could not sleep, had no appetite. I 
had to take tonics and laxatives continually. Now I am perfectly 
well. I can eat anything without distress. When returning home 
Worn out from a day’s shopping I take a cake of Yeast and feel one 
hundred per cent better in every way.” 

Mrs. Bertua H. Moore, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Thousands have banished their 
ailments—found fresh ambition 


—through one fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. K-40, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“TAM AN EDITOR, chained 
to my desk most of the day. 
I find activity on a small farm. 
I suffered from a painful boil. 
The doctor said, ‘Eat Yeast 
cakes.’ The boil gradually les- 
sened. Last month I was trou- 
bled witha rash. I remembered 
the boil and took three Yeast 
cakes a day. In two weeks 












the rash was gone.” THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
Henry W. Lacey, entire system—aids digestion—clears 
Wakefield, Mass. the skin—banishes constipation. 
















“Definite 
AFTER-SHAVING 
Comforts 











Messe 4 3 
Arrer your morning shave, do you 
dust your face with powder? Or do 
you-simply rinse off the lather? 
Either is wrong. Powders rob the 
skin of natural moisture—the new- 
ly-shaven skin needs special care. 

That is why Williams specialists 
perfected Aqua Velvatogivethe nec- 
essary protection toa shaver’s face. 


Here’s what it does 
It tingles delightfully when applied. 
It gives first aid to little cuts. 
It delights withits man-style fragrance. 
It safeguards against sun and wind, 
5. It conserves needed moisture in the skin 
(powders absorb this—leave the skin dry). 
Aqua Velva kéeps it as soft and smooth as 
Williams Shaving Cream leaves it. 

Try Aqua Velva at our expense; 
mail the coupon for generous trial 
bottle free. Aqua Velva costs 50c 
for the large 5-ounce bottle (60c in 
Canada). By mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price if your dealer is out 
of it. Costs almost nothing a day 
—only a few drops needed. 


For use after shaving 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
WILLIAMS SHAVING CREAM 





Address: THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Dept. 95, Glastonbury, Conn, 
(Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 
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“Oh!” said Miss Pink, her orderly mind 
distressed and horrified. 

Wee Andrew promptly drew the door to, 
leaving only a small space which was blocked 
by his figure. 

“Good night,” he said ungallantly. 

“Oh!” said Miss Pink again. ‘Don’t go yet. 
I’m—I’m feeling awfully unhappy, Andrew.” 

‘Are you?” asked Wee Andrew uncom- 
promisingly. 

“So that’s the tone you’re going to take, is 
it?” thought Miss Pink, abruptly dropping the 
pathetic stuff, and drawling in her best manner. 
“Tt’s Greg Hart, you know—the boy who took 
me out tonight. He’s a dear, and I’m awfully 
fond of him, but he w// drink more than is good 
for him. Isn’t it a pity?” 

“Quite,” said Wee Andrew. 

Georgie nearly slapped him, but managed to 
restrain herself, and remarked: 

“Tt makes me awfully miserable, because I’m 
sure it’s bad for him, and now that we’re en- 
gaged I think he ought to stop it, don’t you? 
But Greg is so headstrong. You must: meet 
him, .Mr. Crisp. You’d like him. He’s 
awfully good-looking, and he dances divinely, 
and he’s six feet one inch in his socks. Yeah, 
quite the Valentino. Oh, I’m se tired! You 
mustn’t keep me here chatting any longer. 
Good night—pleasant dreams!” 

Wee Andrew’s door shut. 

Miss Pink, having kept the flag of her sex 
flying by gaining the last word, went up-stairs, 
undressed quietly without waking Chick, who 
was a heavy sleeper, and got into bed with her 
face buried in the’ pillow. Whatever Wee 
Andrew’s dreams might have been, Miss Pink’s 
were not pleasant. 

Every evening for three weeks after this 
Miss Pink, drawing up her chair for the curious 
meal they called supper, would inquire after 
elaborate preliminary skirmishings, ‘‘Seen any- 
thing of Little Tich down-stairs?’’ Sometimes 
the form of address would be varied by “‘Baby 
Bunting,” ‘“‘that little fish,” or ‘‘Napoleon,” 
but Chick always knew whom she meant, and 
either answered in the negative, or said that 
she had met him in the hall as she was coming 
in. In the latter case Georgie would eat 
steadily .or three minutes, and then, patting 
her fringe carelessly, would ask: 

“Did he mention me at all?” 

“Not a word, dearie,”” Chick always assured 
her, not without enjoyment at the sight of the 
haughty Pink thus brought low. To Izzy she 
remarked: ‘I warned her that the kid wasn’t 
going for to stand much more of that hot and 
cold stuff. I told her that he might not be 
exactly an advert. for Sandow exercises, but 
that it wasn’t always the big ’uns who had the 
plus two intelligences. And now he’s left her 
cold. Well, I’m glad. It’ll just teach Georgie 
alesson. Her and Ler so-phist-icated ideas!’’ 

“Treat ’em rough,” murmured Izzy, fondly 
embracing his complacent Chick. 

One evening Mildred, as she slapped the tray 


‘down on to the table, became a messenger of 


the gods as surely as if wings had been sprout- 
ing from the backs of her run-down shoes. 

‘© °F’s leavin’,” s..e announced chattily. 

Chick, enthroned in the armchair, inquired: 
‘‘Who’s leaving?” 

“Im in the tlird floor back—Mr. Crisp. 
’E’s leavin’ tomorrer. Dunno where ’e’s 
goin’——”’ 

“Oh, he is, is he?” said’ Chick. ‘Match, 
please, Georgie. Georgie! Georgie Pink! Pass 
me the matches, will you? You been suddenly 


| struck deaf, dearie?”’ 


“Sorry,” said Georgie, passing the box over. 

Chick arose like-a wrathful goddess, and 
descended upon the table. 

‘‘She’s forgotten the mustard again. Mildred! 
Mildred! Oh well, never mind.” 

“T wonder why he’s going?” said Georgie. 

“Going? Who going?” cried Chick, agape. 
“Oh, Little Tich? .I dunno—can’t pay his rent, 
I expect. Come on, sweetie. Land’s sakes, 
what a day I’ve had! First of all an old 


Tartar wanted to change a night-dress she 
bought*in the sale, because she said -——~” 
Miss Pink 


sat listening, her attention 
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seemingly fixed on her plate, eating little, saying 
less, and looking about the size of a rather for. 
lorn goldfinch. Chick rattled on. Presently 
as they rose from table she remarked: 

“Say, honey, there’s that book of say 
verse Little Tich down-stairs lent you. You'd 
better take it down to him, hadn’t you? -He'lj 
be wanting to pack it.” 

Miss Pink seemed to brighten, picked up the 
book in question, and departed. Outside Wee 
Andrew’s door she paused, settled her fringe, 
pulled down her jumper, assumed a brilliant 
smile, and knocked. There was no answer, 
Miss Pink opened the door and peeped in, 
The brilliant smile faded. Young Andrew 
Crisp was sitting at the table with his head 
slumped down on his arm. Miss Pink had time 
to notice how nicely the tow-colored hair grew 
at the nape of his neck, before she turned to 
tiptoe away. The door credked. Wee Andrew 
sprang to his feet. 

“Georgie!” 

The haughty Miss Pink colored like a 
detected schoolboy. 

“J—I—Mildred told us that you were—I 
came to bring this back.” 

She thrust out Mr. Swinburne in his neat 
little dark-blue binding. Wee Andrew took 
him, and said: ‘‘Thanks.” 

Miss Pink looked at him wistfully. He 
looked more tired than ever and the lines in his 
face seemed harsher. Very politely he stood 
waiting for her to go. Miss Pink decided that 
nothing would induce her to cross the threshold 
until she so desired. 

“T hear that you’re leaving.” 

“Ves.” 

“You might have come and said good-by.” 

Wee Andrew said nothing. 

‘Why are you leaving?” 

“T thought I’d like a change.” 

Miss Pink glanced round the room. The 
shoes were gone off the mantelpiece, the books 
had vanished, and an overflowing suitcase stood 
open on the floor. Tomorrow the third floor 
back would be empty. 

“Can I help you pack?” 

‘No, thanks,” said Andrew. 

He seemed in some curious way to have 
shrunk before her eyes, to have got whiter, 
more weary-looking. 

‘Will you go now?” he asked gently. 

Miss Pink cried desperately: ‘‘You’re look- 
ing ill! You’re not worried about anything, 
are you? Your book om 

Wee Andrew shook his head. 

“No, it’s all right. They’ve taken it. I 
heard this morning. I’m to go round tomorrow 
to discuss terms.” 

“Oh, I’m glad!” cried Georgie. 

She glanced round the room again, bit her 
lip, and remarked: ‘Andrew!” 

Ves?” 





“T’m not engaged now.” 

She waited for his joyful outcry. He ob- 
served gently: “So you’ve broken it off.” 

“I—well, I was only—I wasn’t ever engaged 
to Greg really. I just—I—Andrew!” 

He said: ‘“‘Will you go now?” 

He was standing at the door, looking at the 
floor, the ceiling, the wall-paper, anywhere but 
at Georgie. She did not go. An extraor- 
dinary sound came to.young Andrew’s ears. 
He looked round, and found that the-haughty 
Miss Pink was crying. 

“Georgie—my sweet love, don’t cry——” 

Miss Pink sniffled: “Oh, you’re so unk-kind 
to me! Oh, I’m so un-unhappy! Oh dear, oh 
dear, oh dear! I w-wish I were dead!” 

She buried her face in Wee Andrew’s collar. 

““Georgie——” said Wee Andrew helplessly. 
“Oh, Georgie, please stop. You know I love 
you awfully. It’s only that I’m never sure 
when you’re pretending, and when you’re not. 

Miss Pink lifted a countenance streaked with 
tears, powder, and Saucy Rouge, which at last 
had proved to the full its proud boast of being 
both water- and smear-proof. ; 

“Andrew,” murmured the haughty Miss 
Pink, ‘‘will you marry me?” : 

Saucy Rouge passed its final test with flying 
colors. Most emphatically it was kiss-prool. 
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This 
Buick Fleet 
is Dedicated 

i O We ar a ees — his - in years, the punishment the Buick 


Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for the inspection of 

Vv the heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department 
each working morning of the year. This is the Buick ‘‘squadron of 
wear.’’ In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has added 
from 300 to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways where sustained 
speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great General Motors 
Proving Ground. Here every highway condition is provided; hills 
curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 





Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information as to 
performance in different parts of the country, the Buick fleet goes 
where the condition required is to be found. In discovering the best 
air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the Buick engine, for instance, 
Buick cars sought those parts of the country where the roads were 
very dusty and where the dust contains the most grit. 


Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the basis 
for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only when the 
test cars prove its value. 


Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000 miles a 
day, 1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for wear. 
This, that every Buick may be an example of how well a motor car 
can be built. 


Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reason 
why Buick leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, 
devoted to wear, means Better Buicks! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 
Flint - Division of General Motors Corporation - Michigan 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 















WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





CHAMPION~— 
for cars other 
than Fords 


Think of Forty-Mil- 
lion spark plugs ayear. 
Only such a vast pro- 
duction could build 
Champion: superior 
quality at such low 
prices as 60 and 75 
cents. The savings of 
our enormous output 
are enjoyed bytwo out 
of every three motor- 
ists the world over. 
Anew eet of dependable Cham- 
Siar sil poner oem. eed 
and acceleration and actually 


save their cost in less oil 
and gas used, 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio yY 
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| The Understanding Heart Continued jrom page 55) 


wanted my stock in the mine—kept tellin’ 


/me I’d ought to give it to her to insure her 
|old age, although I reckon that at the time 


| she was just risin’ twenty-five. 





When I tell 
her there’s plenty o’ time to consider her 
declinin’ years she busts out cryin’ an’ claims 
I don’t love her no more, so just to prove I do 
love her, I incorporate a minin’ company on 
the spur of the moment an’ call it the Shasta 
Daisy Minin’ Corporation, which is just 
different enough from the Shasta Daisy 
Minin’ Company to be legal: Then I get a 
lawyer to draw up a paper for my wife to sign. 

“This paper states that for an’ in consider- 
ation of the gift to her of all of my stock in the 
Shasta Daisy Minin’ Corporation she waives all 
her dower rights an’ community pruppety 
rights in everything else I got or we got, before, 
then or thereafter. Little Lovelight signs 
this paper before a notary public an’ I give her 
the stock, whereupon she kisses me an’ hugs 
me an’ says, ‘Oh, Charley, you do love me, 


‘|don’t you?’ Well, I bear up under this with 


becomin’ modesty ah’’I- says to her, ‘Well, 


*\: well see-how much’ you love Uncle Charley.’ 


“T didn’t have long to wait’ She wri me 
a note in about a week, sayin’ she loved me 
but she’d have to. leave me—an’ she done it! 
So I went back to the Shasta Daisy Mine an’ 
in about a month ‘she shows up with her 
lawyer an’ wants to know how come I don’t 
send her some dividends. ‘I’m not aware that 
you got any stock in the Shasta Daisy Minin’ 
Company, sweetheart,’ I says, ‘but since you 
own all the stock in a corporation called the 
Shasta Daisy Minin’ Corporation, which the 
sole assets of the same is a couple of acres of 
country rock over in Trinity County, I suggest 
you go over there an’ pry dividends out o’ 
that.’ Whereupon little Lovelight screeches 
an’ faints an’ when she comes to she goes 
away swearin’ I’m a swindler an’ that she’ll 
have the law on me. I reckon she changed her 
mind because I ain’t never seen her angel face 
since, but—TI still got that there paper, an’ 
it’s recorded at the county-seat.”’ 

“Uncle Charley Canfield,” John Thurlow 
declared, ‘‘you’re a little old fox of the moun- 
tains, that’s what you are. That makes 
everything perfectly lovely.” 

Uncle Charley jabbed the needle in the patch. 
“A stitch in time saves nine,” he declared in 
the piping treble of age. “I told you I was a 
heller in my day. Stillam! Te-he! Heh-heh! 
Heh! Heh-heh!”’ 

“Sounds like an old goat,” John Thurlow 
reflected as he climbed into his automobile 
and returned to his office at Dogwood Flats. 


Uncle Charley continued to sew diligently 
and when the patch was affixed he donned his 
trousers, buckled on an old forty-five pistol 
and stepped briskly away along a foot-path 
that led through the cedar grove and over the 
side of the mountain to the summit. Through- 
out the long, hard climb he did not pause 
once; seemingly his appearance of antiquity 
was of a piece with his resigned statement that 
he was as old as Kansas City—a cloak to hide 
the perennial youthfulness of mind and body. 
An hour after reaching.the crest of the ridge 
he came straight down off Bogus into Monica 
Dale’s back yard and announced his presence 
with a series of shrill, senile yips. 

Monica’s fresh voice answered from the 
seat under the sugar-pine in her yard. “‘Yo- 
ho! Uncle Charley?” 

“What’s left of him, Monicy.”’ 

“You’re welcome, Uncle Charley. 
awfully glad to have company today. 
little bit frightened and worried.” 

“T noticed you’re havin’ more or less of a 
fire off there to the north,” the old miner re- 
plied. He shaded his eyes with his gnarled 


I’m 
Ima 


| old hand and surveyed the vast conflagration 
| spread out before him. 


“Looks like the 
Republican Party’s goin’ to lose a right smart 
of timber,” he declared with evident satisfac- 
tion. “Well, might’s well have it burn up 


as have them there plutocrats in Washington 
steal it all, sooner or later.”” He squatted on 
his heels, Indian fashion, with his back against 
the bole of the sugar-pine. ‘‘Ain’t hearn of 
anybody gittin’ burnt up, have ye, Monicy?” 

Monica shook her head. “The county has 
been burned over for twenty miles to the north 
and the strip is fifteen miles wide.” Her 
fine eyes filled with tears and her voice trem- 
bled. “Oh, Uncle Charley, Bob Mason was 
up there, riding all day and probably part of 
the night, right toward the fire. He hasn’t 
come back—nobody has seen him—he may 
have been trapped. He couldn’t have got 
through. I know he couldn’t.” 

“Time enough to cross a bridge when you 
come to it,” the mountain philosopher advised 
her. ‘Was the boy well mounted?” 

. ew. He had a three-quarter thorough- 
red.” 

‘Well, if anybody could dodge a forest-Sre 
Bob Mason could. I wouldn’t worry about 
the boy, Monicy. If he’s lost, his troubles is 
over. If he’s alive his troubles have just 
commenced.” He spat at a chipmunk that 
had ventured close to him. ‘Monicy, where’s 
that deed I give your father to that section 
of hill land on the north rim of Honey Valley?” 

“T don’t know, Uncle Charley. I never saw 


“Well, dog-gone Ashforth Dale for a 
pocket-hunter anyhow, even if he is dea 
He never had no sense in life and he was the 
worst partner I ever had, an’ I reckon it’s'a 
mercy he’s dead. I’d sort o’ figured when he 
kicked the bucket I’d nevér have to cuss him 
again, but ’pears like I-got to, Monicy. Do 
you know what that poor, misfortunate, 
addle-pated horse-thief went. an’ done?.. He 
never recorded the deed I give him. I’d ought 
to suspected he hadn’t, too, because the tax 
bills have been ’comin’ to me.” ; 

“Yes, you turned them over to me and 
I paid them. I didn’t think there was anything 
wrong because the tax bills continued to come 
to the former owner. I supposed. the county 
recorder’s office force was behind in its work 
and in due time the change of ownership - 


would be noted on the record and then the 


bills would come to me. Father’s only 
dead three years and the tax bills for two 
years have been sent to you. Perhaps the 
bill will come direct to me this year.” 

“Your father was a wool-gatherin’, a 
jay-walkin’, scenery-lovin’ prospector who 
spent his life pocket-huntin’ an’ placer-minin’, 
when every day of my life for fifteen year I 
told him nobody ever made a strike except 
by locatin’ a good wide gold-bearin’ quartz 
ledge an’-——” 

“Yes, Uncle Charley, I remember. The 
eternal war between a hard-rock pessimist and 
a gravel-washing optimist.” ; 

“I’m a poor man today becuz o’ that no- 
account father o’ yours,” Uncle Charley 
shrilled. ‘“I’d ought to have cut loose from 
him. As a partner he was a total loss. The 
only time in all his fool life he was right I 
wouldn’t believe him, an’ as a result he talked 
me into sellin’ him that section on the north 
rim of Honey Valley. An’ after he got it he 
run cattle on it.” 

“Yes, I remember, Uncle Charley. But 
please don’t scold poor father. He isn’t here 
to defend himself, you know, and I just can- 
not quarrel with you. After all, he was an 
honest, loyal, faithful partner.” 

“All right, Monicy. I wasn’t aimin’ to be 
too pernickety about him, but dog his cats he 
useter make me awful mad. You remember 
how he always claimed there was a prehis- 
toric river channel runnin’ plumb through the 
heart of them hills I sold him? He was al- 
ways sayin’ that if a feller had capital he could 
drift into that hill, locate that old buried 
channel a coupler hundred feet below the sut- 
face, follow it an’ clean up millions.” 

“I remember. Nobody agreed with him.’ 

“Well, the Hercules people do. Monicy, 





“The Torque Tube Drive”—An Original Ford Idea 


One of the notable features of Ford 
car design since 1903 is the torque 
tube drive,a method of applying and 
controlling the driving and braking 
forces which has definitely and con- 
clusively established its superiority. 


This is accomplished simply and 
effectively by means of a single 
torque tube surrounding the driving 
shaft. Not only are the torque 
reactions taken up, but the driving 
thrust is carried to a point well for- 
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ward on the chassis— giving the 
most efficient application of the car’s 
motive power. Moreover, this 
driving thrust is carried on a line 
almost parallel with the ground, re- 
lieving the car from vertical thrusts. 


With this construction, two diago- 
nally attached radius rods are used, 
assuring alignment of the rear axle, 
leaving the springs free to act solely 
as flexible supports for the load. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


RUNABOUT $290, TOURING $310, COUPE $500, TUDOR SEDAN $520, FORDOR SEDAN $565 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 











Leather face 
or baby face 


Spreading the gospel of the Mennen 
Shave naturally makes me_ notice 
faces a whole lot. 

I’ve been handed the keys of the 
city by men with faces as tender- 
skinned as a baby’s and others with 
faces that looked like a Sunday roast- 
of - beef on Wednesday. 

And they all swear by Mennen 
Shaving Cream. 

Take Mennen Shaving Cream first. 
Never mind the adjectives, Here’s a 
lather that can reduce anybody’s 
whiskers—I don’t care how horny 
and wiry they are—to absolute and 
complete limpness. It’s a process— 
Dermutation—that Mennen discov- 
ered and no competitor has ever got 
the hang of. 

If you’re one of those 3-brush-dabs and 
7-second-razor artists, it gives you a shave 
—a close shave —better than you’ve ever 
had before. A shave that stays all day. 

And if you’ve got a tender, shave-every- 
other-day skin, your razor goes through 
literally without any pull or scrapy feeling. 
A clean, stnooth de-bearding every day. 

Next, there isn’t any sort of a face that 
isn’t better off for a little squeeze of Mennen 
Skin Balm rubbed over the shaved area. It 
comes in tubes and gives a wholly delight- 
ful, cooling sensation —tingling, refreshing. 
It tones up the tissue —soothes any pos- 
sible irritation. It’s greaseless—absorbed in 
half a minute—and as sensible as putting on 
a clean collar to go and see your best girl. 

Same way with Mennen Talcum for 
Men. Made so it won’t show on your face. 
Drysthe skin thoroughly. Antiseptic. Leaves 
a gorgeous silk-like film that protects 
against wind, rain, sun or a scraggly collar. 

In other words, the Mennen Complete 
Shave is great stuff for he-men who have 
discovered that there’s a lot of virtue in 
being comfortable — to say nothing of being 
really well-groomed. 

Step into your corner drugstore today and 
get the makings, It’s 
a good habit to get teen, Hrsg. 
habituated to. (Mennen Salesman) 


MENNSN 


SHAVING CREAM 
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I’ve just sold that section of yours for a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, net, and that 
means the Hercules crowd pay the income 
taxes on it for you! All you got to do is figger 
out the tax an’ they’ll give you a check for it.” 
“You’ve sold my land?” Monica was cer- 
' tain Uncle Charley had started down a mental 
toboggan-slide. 

“Sure enough—an’ at that I don’t think I 
|druvy much of a bargain. Their superin- 

tendent didn’t argy with me a second.” 

“Uncle Charley! Are you crazy?” 
“Crazy—like a fox, Monicy. I reckon the 
| Hercules people have been runnin’ down the 
| title, an’ when they found the property still in 
| my name a feller named John Thurlow, their 
super, come up to my shack this mornin’ an’ 
| I sold out to him.” 

“But, Uncle Charley, you couldn’t sell my 
|land. Of course I haven’t bothered to pro- 
bate father’s estate, but you know why!” 

“Certainly. You nor nobody else ever 
figured he had any e-state. That land wasn’t 
salable or worth the cost of probatin’ this here 
alleeged e-state!” 

“But Dll have to probate it now, Uncle 
Charley.” 

“What? An’ run into expense! Hell’s bells, 
girl, how you talk! . I’ll sell the pruppety di- 
rect an’ hand you over the check. Goin’ to 
close the deal tomorrow. I reckon I sold 
cheap, but it’s the only offer you'll ever git, 
an’ you’re a heap sight better off with a hundred 
an’ fifty thousand dollars than you be with 
that wild land on your ‘hands. Unless,” he 
added with a return of his old vindictiveness, 
“‘vou’re as crazy as your fool of a father an’ 
figger on operatin’ the pruppety yourself!” 

“Are they going to drift through the hills 
after locating the old channel, or are they 
| going to use the giants and hose those hills 
| down into-Honey Valley?” 

“They'll hydraulic it, of course. Cheaper 
an’ quicker.” 

“But the débris will destroy Honey Valley.” 

“What difference does that make, Monicy? 
Bob Mason owns Honey Valley but he’s doin’ 
life in San Quentin, ain’t he?” - 

“No,” Monica said quietly, “he’s out.” 
| “Well, the chances are he’ll git caught, an’ 
| the chances are he’s already met a run 0’ hard 
| luck over in that smokin’ hell,” and Uncle 
| Charley jerked a soiled thumb northward. 
| “He can never use Honey Valley again, so I 

reckon if he’s alive he’ll be glad to sell out for 
whatever he can git for it.” 

“But do you think they’ll buy him out at a 
fair price, just to have a place to impound 
their débris? Why, they’ll have to buy Honey 
Valley if I sell them my section. They can’t 
sluice their débris down on to Dogwood Flats 
and out into the San Dimas, you know. Even 
if the federal government did not object, I 
would. I’d have the California Débris Com- 
mission at their throats immediately.” 

“Well, if Bob sells to them é 

“He’ll not sell—unless I ask him too—un- 
less it seemed to him that his refusal would kill 
my sale.” 

“Tt would, Monicy.” 

“Decidedly,” Monica thought, “Uncle 
Charley isn’t crazy on that point.” Aloud 
she said: “The Hercules Hydraulic Mining 
Company were mighty eager to see Bob Mason 
convicted, Uncle Charley. In fact, they spent 
considerable money to convict him, although 
the man Bob killed deserved killing and hadn’t 
been in their employ more than six months. 
Uncle Charley, they had their plans made then! 
They knew that in two years they would be 
finished with the ground they’re working now 
and then they would want to acquire my land 
and Honey Valley. I have a suspicion they 
will not bother to attempt to buy Bob Mason’s 
ranch. They’ll take a chance—they’re ruth- 
less. They’ll think nobody in this country 
will fight Bob’s battle against them and he will 
be unable to fight it himself because he will be 
in prison, or, if he succeeds in escaping, he will 
never be able to come here and fight them.” 

“It’s too derned bad we didn’t know all this 
yesterday, Monicy. We could have took it 








up with Bob an’ got his ideas on the subject, 
There’s more’n a chance he’ll refuse to sell 
Honey Valley to that Hercules outfit. re 
no friends 0’ his’n, the money they’d pay hi 

wouldn’t do him no good where he can’t oi 
out to spend it, an’ Honey Valley’d do i 
Hercules crowd a whole lot 0’ good. Danged if 
I'd sell to them if I was Bob.” 

Monica nodded. A hillwoman, she kney 
the temper of hillmen. “But Bob would sq 
rather than have his refusal block my deal, 
Uncle Charley. The Hercules people mus 
feel morally certain they can impound their dé. 
bris in Honey Valley—otherwise they wouldn't 
consider buying my section. Without Honey 
Valley for their débris they cannot operate 
my property.” 

“T reckoned that’d be the way of it myself 
Monicy. If I hadn’t figgered we had an ace 
in the hole I wouldn’t have been so fly sellin’ 
your pruppety without consultin’ you. All we 
got to do now is to make up our minds how 
deep we’ll stab them for Honey Valley.” And 
the humor of the situation appealing vastly to 
the old gentleman, he laughed his dry, senile, 
mirthless laugh. No doubt about it, Unce 
Charley was a heller! 

“T have an unrecorded deed to Honey 
Valley,” Monica confessed. ‘Bob gave it to 
me to hold in trust for that silly little wife of 
his. He was afraid to deed it to her; he knew 
she hated Honey Valley and would sell it to 
the first person who made her an offer.” She 
gazed tolerantly and kindly upon Uncke 
Charley. ‘You probably do not know that 
my father induced Bob to buy Honey Valley, 
Dad prophesied that the Hercules outfit would 
buy it from him some day at a huge profit.” 

‘Well, whatever else I be, I’ve got ter be 
just,” Uncle Charley declared. “Your late 
parent didn’t have enough minin’ sense to 
pound sand in a rat-hole, but I got to admit he 
showed a flicker o’ judgment now an’ then.” 

“Do be charitable toward your late partner, 
Uncle Charley.” 

“He weren’t my partner, Monicy. He were 
jest the cross I had to bear.” 

“You didn’t have to bear with him. You 
could have dissolved partnership by dividing 
four burros, four shovels, four picks, a case of 
dynamite and a quart of red liquor.” 

“Yes? An’ what’d become o’ your father if 
I had? Why, he leaned on me. You know 
yourself, Monicy, what a weak vessel your paw 
was.” 

Monica sighed. For fifteen years Uncle 
Charley and her late father had quarreled 
lovingly, gipsying joyously together to lands 
beyond the horizon, dreaming, planning, dis 
puting, disagreeing, blaming each other for 
the smiles that fortune withheld, drinking 
deeply of the springs of life and finding them 

ood. There could be no profit in an attempt 
to reform Uncle Charley now. 

“Now, unless you’ve inherited your paws 
weakness,” Uncle Charley went on blithely, 
“‘you’re settin’ in a man’s-sized game witha 
pat hand that’s goin’ to be might-ee hard to 
beat. Don’t let ’em bluff ye, Monicy. Se 
that they don’t come a slick swindle on ye. 
He snicked his teeth together and lo 
valiant. ‘Ef they do, I’m goin’ to make it my 
business to see that a coupler new faces’ll soo 
be whinin’ around the Devil. I won’t stand 
by an’ see my pardner’s little gal done outet 
her rights. When that miserable, no-'coumt 
parent o’ yourn was about to cash in his chips, 
he says to me: ‘Charles Albert’—he wa 
always a mite formal when his luck ws 
runnin’ bad—‘I leave Monicy to your cal 
Ef anything happens to her I'll come back ® 
ha’nt ye, ye pusillanimous piece 0’ pestilence! 
In all your fool life ye never done nd 
noble, but try. now to make amends for yout 

ast.’ Uncle Charley got out his ba 

andkerchief and blew his nose with a 
that echoed all over Bogus. ‘There 8 
worse than him,” he concluded magnall 1 
mously, and added, “But I’ll be danged if ever 
met up with ’em.” : old 

Monica’s benignant eyes appraised the a 
man lovingly. What a golden-hearted 
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the costliest cars that America and and comfort of Chrysler operation. 
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dsferent towns!” 


O says an Arch Preserver Shoe dealer. 
He has found, like most other Arch 
Preserver Shoe dealers, that women 
who once wear the Arch Preserver Shoe 
want to be absolutely sure of getting the 
same shoe again and again. No other 
shoe satisfies them because 


RES 
ARCH PRESERVE 


has the famous concealed, built-in arch 
bridge, and the flat inner sole—an ex- 
clusive construction that supports the 
foot where support is needed, allows 
freedom to.muscles, nerves and blood- 
vessels, keeps the foot healthy, vigorous 
and ‘comfortable—yet follows all the 
dictates of Fashion. 


This is the shoe that has ‘‘Changed the 
Ideas-of the Nation’ regarding foot- 
wear: It is the shoe that has brought 
foot happiness to women for the first 
time—combined with smart style. Al- 
so made for misses and children. 


Ask for the Arch Preserver Shoe by the 
full name and look for the trade-mark 
on sole and lining, to be sure of getting 
the genuine. There are many shoes with 
similar names but none of them has the 
distinctive features of the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe because these features are 
patented. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe for women, 
misses and children 
ismade by only The 
Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, O. For 
men and -boys by 
E.T. Wright & Co., 
Rockland, 











Inc., 
Mass. 


Send for booklet 
No. O 


- O86 
“‘Foot Youth” 
The Selby Shoe Co. 
486 Seventh St., 
Portsmouth, O. 





TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 





The Selby Shoe Co., 
486 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Please send booklet No. O 86, “Foot Youth.” 











fraud he was! Dear old Uncle Charley, who 
strove to conceal his abounding generosity, 
his tremendous unselfishness, his deathless 
loyalty to his friends and his idea\s behind a 
camouflage of abuse.and mock deviltry. He 
wanted to be known as a “‘heller”—a very 
devil of a fellow, a brand ripe for the burning, 
the overripe fruit of the gibbet, a creature “‘fit 
for treason, stratagems and spoils.” 

“Oh, Uncle Charley, you worry me so!” the 
girl declared gravely. ‘‘You’re such a tem- 
pestuous, wicked old man! Why don’t you 
try to reform? You don’t know how much it 
would please me.” 

‘“‘Can’t teach an old dog new tricks, Monicy.” 

“Oh, do try, Uncle Charley—for my sake!” 

“T was born a heller an’ I’ll die one, Monicy.” 

Monica sighed deeply. ‘‘I suppose I’ll have 
to give up trying to make a good man out of 
you, Uncle Charley. I fear you’re hopeless.” 

“You're damn tootin’!”’ <A spring lamb, 
shoulde: deep in meadow-grass, could not 
possibly have appeared as pleased with itself 
as was Uncle Charley at that moment. 

“Don’t you grin at me like the head of a 
fiddle!’ Monica charged with mock fury. 

“Heh! Heh-heh! He-he!” cackled Uncle 
Charley. ‘‘Well, let’s git back to business. 
Monicy, on account 0’ me passin’ my word to 
sell your section, I zeckon I’ve got to keep it.” 
He twitched uneas: “T figgered I was 
actin’ for the best an’ a-livin’ up to your fool 
father’s final instructions to look after your 
interests.” 

The mountain girl’s brown eyes flashed unde1 
the stimulus of some deep inner purpose. 
“Yes, sell to them direc Uncle Charley; I 
would be the last person in the world to hu- 
miliate you. Your word is as sacred to me as 
it is to you, but we must get that sale closed 
and the money in hand and then——” 

“T reckon that fat four-flusher in the gulf 
suit an’ woolly socks is goin’ to lose a lot o’ 
weight climbin’ up to Bogus to trade with you 
for Honey Valley, eh?” 

Monica nodded and Uncle Charley’s shrill 


| cachinnation sent the venturesome chipmunk 


scurrying to the topmost branches of the 
sugar-pine. He leaped to his feet and with an 


| amazingly youthful sptrit danced half a dozen 
| steps of an old-time ji¢ 


/man, Monicy,” he announced. 








“Time, tide an’ timber fires wait for no 
“Reckon I 
won’t be able to close that deal for a few. days 
yet, on account of that young fellow Thurlow 
an’ me not being able to git down to the 
county-seat until. the fire’s gut. ~The chief 
ranger’ll be callin’ on every‘anan for twenty 
mile around to git out an’,“fight fire. Well, 
reckon there’s a fire-fight Jeft in your Uncle 
Charley yit.. Got ter report for dooty, Mon- 
icy. Dooty first an’ pleasure afterward, as 
the feller says. When thesfjre’s out I’ll come 
prancin’ up here with that&eertified check an’ 
indorse it over-to ye.” ae 

“T’ll do something very: nice for you when 
you do, Uncle Charley. “Do you know you 
need a new wardrobe?” 

“Hell! I ain’t goin’ courtin’, Monicy. 
Lemme take a squint at that fire before I pull 
out for Dogwood Flats.” 

He stepped to the tripod and swung the 
long telescope in a slow examination of the 
smoldering terrain far below them. When 
he looked at the girl again his face was very 
grave. 

“By crickey, she’s some blaze, gal. If she 
crosses Tantrum }"eadows off there to the 
west an’ climbs up this ridge she’ll come 
a-whoopin’ behind that afternoon wind. 
Bogus was burned over once before—in 1912. 
Old Levi Canby was the lookout then an’ when 
we found him he.was furnishin’ a barbecue for 
the varmints. I vum he was done to a turn.” 
He studied the forest-fire a minute longer. 
“The day’s young,” he decided. ‘Reckon as 
how I'll linger around here for a while longer, 
Monicy, an’ see which way the cat hops.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t,” the girl pleaded. 
“Tf Bogus should »- threatened I can manage 
to get down safely to Dogwood Flats. But 
you're not so young as you used to be, Uncle 





Charley. The heat and smoke and the extra 

effort, if we have to desert the lookout——” 
Uncle Charley gazed at her balefully, 

“Monicy,” he demanded, “did you hear what 


I done to Jasper Moulton over to the election 
for school trustee at Dogwood last month?? — 


Monica had to admit she was two months 


behind on Dogwood gossip, so Uncle Charley , 


“Jasper, he — 
challenged my vote on account 0’ me for- 


proceeded to enlighten her. 
gettin’ to register in time to make it legal. 
‘Jasper,’ I says, ‘that action o’ yourn is right 
onneighborly.’ 
what’re ye goin’ to do about it.’ ‘I’m goin’ to 
make you hard to catch,’ I says, an’ I sidle 
over toward him. ‘Which if you can do that, 









‘“Mebbe so,’ says Jasper, ‘but - 


Uncle Charley,’ says Jasper, ‘I'll withdraw my ° 


challenge an’ apologize.’ ”’ 

“But Jasper Moulton is a hardy man, not 
more than forty years old, Uncle Charley.” 

“Didn’t help him none. I crawl that bo 
an’ wrastle him down an’ start to pummel hell 
outen him, an’ right away he gives up, an’ I 
vote. What’s more, I cast my vote ag’in his 
candidate.” 

Monica, knowing Jasper Moulton to be an 
incurable wag, forebore comment on this 
Pyrrhic victory. If Uncle Charley wanted to 
be a hero, far be it from her to tear the laurel 
wreath from his aged head. With a sigh she 
submitted to his garrulous presence and the 
day wore slowly on. Bogus was isolated from 
telephonic communication with ranger head- 
quarters or, indeed, any of the outlying 
ranger stations, so they were without news of 
the battle which both knew was already being 
waged against the Demon. Early in the after- 
noon the fire topped the ridge on the north 
boundary of Tantrum, burned down to the 
meadow and gradually subsided into little 
patches of flame and much smoke. The right 
flank of the fire, however, as Monica and 
Uncle Charley faced it, continued to creep up 
along the flank of Tantrum to the east; when 
the meadows narrowed it would leap across 
and spread; in a long red line it would scour 
the ridge above Dogwood Flats until it 
reached the wide fire-break that men must 
even now be making under.'the direction of 
Tony Garland across country where the tim- 
ber was sparse. 

Similarly, the left flank of the fire was 


working west along Tantrum Meadows. Its © 


progress was necessarily slow in the valley, 
where the northwest winds failed to fan it. If 
it burned out or was stopped by the fire- 
fighters off.in that direction all would be well 
on Bogus, but once it crossed the valley at its 
narrowest point, it would creep, up the ridge 
that bounded the meadows on the south. And 
when the wind should strike it Monica knew 
that no human power could prevent it from 
sweeping up and over. Bogus. 

The lookout station nestled in perhaps an 
acre of cleared land, and afew hundred yards 


below was Monica’s pasture—a patch of” 


mountain meadow containing about ten 
acres. It would be hot as an inferno in the 
center of that field, but if one crouched under 
wet woolen blankets one might survive. 
Monica made careful estimate of the situation 
and laid her plans in the event of emergency. 

About three o’clock Uncle Charley turned 
anxious eyes upon her. “If I was you, Monicy, 
I’d be ready for the worst,” he advised. 
“?Tain’t sensible to let everything go till the 
last minute. Suppose we take your personal 
effects down into the medder yonder an’ pile 
’em up. They won’t make a big pile,” he 
added, “‘an’ if we-put wet blankets over the 
furniture, like as not you can use ’em again. 

Monica considered Uncle Charley’s advice 
so eminently sound that immediately she de- 
cided to act upon it. Together during the 
next two hours they stripped the station, 
carrying everything down the path to the 
pasture on the wheelbarrow which Monica 
used for transferring stove-wood from the 
wood-pile to her kitchen. Uncle Charley 
labored manfully, appearing to take a devilish 
deligat in the frantic operation. When it was 
finished he went off down the hog’s-back to 
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Your reading 
problem solved | 
by Dr. Eliot  * 
of Harvard 


HYRE will be a 

dozen competitors 
for your big opportunity 
when it comes. What will 
influence the man who is 
to make the decision 
among them? 

“In every department 
of practical life,” said 
ex-President Hadley of 
Yale, “men in com- | : 
merce, men in transportation, and in manu- 
factures have told me that what they really 
wanted from our colleges was men who have 
this selective power of using-books efficiently.” 

Not book-worms; not men who have read 
all kinds of miscellaneous books. But. those 
who have read and have mastered the few 
great books that make men think clearly 
and talk well. 

What are those few great books? The 
free book offered below answers those 
questions; it describes the plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The books that make men think 
straight and talk well 





Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for forty 7° presi- 
of H 


dent larvard 
University, the 
dean of American 
educators, Editor of 
the most famous 
library in the world, 
“Dr. iot’s Five- 
Foot Shelf. of 
Books.”’ 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about these 
famous ‘Harvard Classics.” 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘the 
essentials of a liberal education,” how he 
has arranged it so that even “fifteen minutes 
a day” are enough, how in pleasant mo- 
ments of spare time, by using the reading 
courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you 
can get the knowledge of literature and life, 
the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give. 

Every reader of this column is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome little book. 
It is free, it will be sent. by mail, and in- 
volves no obligation of any sort.’ Merely 
clip the coupon and mail it today. 






i own plan of 
- reading. 











! P. F. Collier & Son Company 

I 250 Park Ave., New York City x 

! By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the 
1 most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
I Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), and 
1 containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
j Eliot of Harvard. Also how I may secure the books 
: by small monthly payments. 
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free to children. 
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the west to investigate the fire, since it was not 
| possible, because of the intervening timber, to 
observe its progress, although the fact that it 
had crossed Tantrum Meadows at its far 
western end and was burning fiercely on the 
other side was all too apparent from the huge 
clouds of smoke that drifted down on Bogus 
from that direction. 

In about half an hour Uncle Charley came 
panting back. ‘“‘Hell’s bells,” he yelled, “we’re 
flanked! The fire’s crossed over this southern 
ridge an’ down into the canyon on the other 
side. It’s sweepin’ up on each side an’ in 
front. There’s spruce in the canyon to the 
south an’ dry brush along the rim to the 
north—an’ it’s a mile an’ a half down to 
Tantrum Meadows. We can’t make it. The 
fire’ll cut us off first. Damnation, I didn’t 
figger it was that close.” : 

Monica’s face was pale and troubled. She 
turned toward the east. 

“No use lookin’ thataway, Monicy. Bogus 
blocks the view.” 

“T wonder if the fire has crossed the narrow 
eastern end of Tantrum. If it has, we’re cut 
off from Dogwood Flats, Uncle Charley.” 

“Mebbe it has an’ then ag’in, mebbe it 
hain’t, Monicy. Anyhow, Id be afraid to take 
a chance afoot.” 

“We'll stick it out here, Uncle Charley. It’s 
safest.” 

“There ain’t no use stickin’ around here. 
Let’s git down into-the medder with the furni- 
ture, Monicy. Hello, here’s a feller on a horse.” 

Up the trail from Tantrum Meadows a 
haggard, scorched, suffering man rode at a 
slow, weary walk on a haggard, scorched, suf- 
fering horse. In the hollow of his left arm he 
carried a dirty black bundle. 

It was Bob Mason on the sheriff’s horse. 
While Monica and Uncle Charley stared at 
him unbelievingly he pulled up in the yard, 
slid heavily from the jaded animal and stood 
leaning against the sorry brute. He did not 
speak, for his tongue, parched with heat and 
thirst, protruded between his cracked, swollen 
lips. As Monica started toward him he came 
to meet her, staggered in a half-circle and col- 
lapsed on his back. 

“Guess this pilgrim needs some water,” 
Uncle Charley chirped, in the inconsequential 
manner of one who predicts that tomorrow will 
be a fine day if it doesn’t rain. He darted into 


|the house and reappeared with a bucket of 


water and a dipper. 

In moments of stress Uncle Charley Can- 
field would have been a blessing in any com- 
munity, for he was one of those rare human 
beings who can never be stampeded. Monica, 
kneeling beside Bob Mason, was holding his 
head on her shoulder; the dirty black bundle 
lay on the ground beside them, unnoticed. 
“This one is on the house,” piped Uncle 
Charley and dashed a dipper of water in the 
man’s face. Then he held another dipperful 
to the cracked, bloody lips; when Bob Mason 
had drunk he waved Uncle Charley toward the 
martyred Baldy, who drove his nose to the 
bottom of the bucket and sucked its contents 
in half a dozen great gasping gulps. 

Uncle Charley scuttled back into the house 
and the exhausted animal followed him, climbing 
up the low steps and thrusting his body half- 
way into the kitchen. Uncle Charley gave him 
another drink, then backed him out, and with 
one of Monica’s dish-towels filched from a nail 
on the wall, he swabbed the horse’s nostrils, 
eyes and between his ears. Then he removed 
| the saddle and washed the steaming back and 
|rubbed the aching muscles for about five 
|minutes. When he had finished, poor weary 
| Baldy lay down in the yard and with many an 
|ecstatic grunt’ and groan rolled about in a 

frantic effort to soothe his blistered body. 

| Uncle Charley now turned his attention to 
| the horse’s rider. ‘‘Who’s the feller, Monicy?” 
he queried. 

| “Bob Mason!” she cried sharply. “Get 
some more water.” 

’ The first drink had unloosed Mason’s tongue 

and he muttered thickly but intelligibly, ‘Save 
ithe baby!” His long arm swung out toward 











the dirty black bundle and Monica, itti 
the man to slide back to earth, picked up me 
bundle and unwrapped Bob Mason’s m 
sodden coat from an infant about four =e 
old. It was asleep, with its thumb in its 
mouth. 

Monica stared at it, scarcely crediting her 
eyes. Presently she glanced up and saw Uncle 
Charley staring over her shoulder. The old 
man and the girl exchanged glances. 

“Well, Monicy, this makes it a little binding, 
don’t it?” 

Monica nodded, her heart full. 

“T reckon there’s a hell after all! Hello, Bob 
you young son of a Siwash, how about you?” 

“Quit your jabber, you old braggart, and 
saddle that horse again,” Mason commanded 
thickly. “Monica still has time to get down 
the trail to Tantrum with the baby. She'll be 
safe out in the meadow near the north side.” 

“Jest as pert as he ever was, even if he ain’t 
the man he used to be,” Uncle Charley je. 
torted. His obstinate and pugnacious nature 
had to have an outlet. “No, sir-ee! He ain't 
the man he useter be—an’ what’s more, he 
never was!” 

He saddled the horse. It was no time for 
argument. Already they could feel the heat 
of the fire racing up the hog’s-back. And 
Monica did not argue against Bob Mason’s 
pn. since argument, she realized, would avail 

er nothing, and the baby had to be considered, 
Bob Mason could no longer be trusted with 
the child and Uncle Charley Canfield was 
ex s out of the question. After the horse 

ad been furnished with another bucket of 
water, Monica mounted him and Unele 
Charley passed the baby up to her. 

“That drink, the wipin’ an’ washin’ an’ 
rollin’ has refreshed the critter,” the 
Uncle Charley commented. ‘“Reckon he’s 
got a mile or two left in him yet.” 

“Trot him—lope him—beat him. He’s a 
good horse,” Bob Mason croaked. ‘“He’s leg- 
weary—he may stumble—be careful, but get 
out of here. Good-by—good-by——” 

Uncle Charley beat furiously upon Baldy’s 
rump with his hat and quite ruined the 
remnant of his peculiar head-gear. The horse 
groaned and started his running walk down 
the trail; Uncle Charley pursued him, breaking 
a twig off a manzanita bush and handing it up 
to Monica, who flailed the sorry brute across 
the shoulders and rump. Baldy groaned in 
agony and protest and broke into a trot; 
Uncle Charley returned to Bob Mason, helped 
him to his feet and into the cabin. 

“Reckon it’s first drink time,” the old pros- 
pector cried cheerily, and unearthed Monica’s 
two-gallon demijohn. “Wrap yourself around 
a swig of Uncle Charley’s mountain brew an’ 
when you feel life creepin’ back into you— 
jest lean on me an’ we’ll mosey along down 
into Monicy’s medder an’ make the best of a 
bad business. Me, I never did relish my meat, 
done rare!” 

The beaker of raw whisky still further re- 
vived Mason. ‘Man, I’m half cooked,” he 
declared. “I got cornered in a little canyon 
about three miles north of Tantrum Meadows— 
laid there three hours in a water-hole that wasn't 
half deep enough—fire burned all around me— 
and—well, I had an idea nothing could stop it 
until it burned over Bogus—and I knew Monica 
was alone—I had to come to her—besides, the 
baby needed attention—so I followed straight 
across country behind the fire—through the 
hot ashes and the smoldering leaves and twigs 
—picked my way, but it was hell. Oh, Unde 
Charley,, I’m’ suffering—give me _ ano 
drink—some water this time—and I’m hun 
gry—see if Monica has anything in the kitchen. 
Oh, why do I live and suffer so! Give me yout 
gun, Uncle Charley! I can’t stick it, man! I 
can’t! I can’t!” ; 

Uncle Charley backed away. “Theres # 
heap o’ things in this world that a while 
man can’t do—but he does!” the senile sage 
assured him. “I lived on green corn an’ greet 
apples with Stonewall Jackson for nigh on @ 
three years in the Shenandoah Valley. Boy; 
if that baby had ever wandered into our cami 
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ARE MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES, ESPECIALLY 
GOOD FOR SERVING AT ALL AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING OCCASIONS. THEY HAVE GREAT 
FOOD VALUE AND ARE PURE AND HEALTHFUL. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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. . . The creations of GEorcE H. WHEARY, 
America’s Master Trunk Designer, command 
world-wide appreciation . . 1... 6 ew + 


To roll open the Wheary Wardrola 
is an experience which must forever 
impress Wheary distinction upon the 
mind. Notonlyinthe gentle smooth- 
ness of its rolling, but also in its inner 
beauty and convenience, it reveals the 
art and skill of master trunk design- 
ing. To own the Wheary Wardrola 
is the sign of an experienced traveler. 
It is the only trunk with cushioned top 
and solid base, built to roll open; no 
other trunk can give you all the 
travel conveniences created by 
George H. Wheary. 


THE BRIDE AND Groom SPECIAL, No. 40, 
specially styled—is an unusual gift value 
now on display by Wheary merchants 


WHEARY TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 


The only trunk manufacturer honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the World 


WHEARY 


Cushioned Top 
WARD B.OLA 


. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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there I reckon we’d have cooked it an’ et it!” 

“Give me your gun, Uncle Charley! Don’t 
be unneighborly,”” Bob Mason pleaded. “I 
was always your friend—don’t let me suffer. 
Please, Uncle Charley—you jabbering human 
parrot, you give me that gun!” 

He essayed a leap at Uncle Charley, who 
slapped him vigorously alongside the head and 
sat him down abruptly in his chair beside the 
kitchen table. He slid out on the table, with 
his face in his arms, and commenced to weep. 

“Get fresh with me, will yer?” Uncle 
Charley shrilled. ‘An’ me one o’ the worst 
hellers in these hills! I'll learn you respect for 
gray hairs an’ common sense.” He disap- 
peared, growling, into the kitchen, where he 
unearthed a section of boiled bacon and a loaf 
of bread. Before emerging with this he un- 
loaded his old forty-five and dropped the six 
cartridges in his pocket. “Now,” he decided, 
“if that demented youth takes the gun away 
from me to commit suicide he’ll have to club 
himself to death.” 

With the bacon and bread under one arm 
and carrying a bucket of water in his other 
hand, he carried the provisions for the siege 
down to Monica’s furniture piled in the little 
pasture. Then he came back to the house, put 
Bob Mason in the wheelbarrow and wheeled 
him down to the bread, bacon and water. 

And _ when that was done Uncle Charley 
Canfield was a tired little old man of the 
mountains. With a wealth of vituperative 
detail he declared to Bob Mason, as he shoved 
that invalid in under the. dripping woolen 
blanket, that he hadn’t been so tired since the 
time he’d fought a wounded buck—a mule- 
deer at that—over in the Modoc Lava Beds. 
“That critter wrastled me an’ stepped on me 
an’ bumped me for three hours, a-tryin’ to 
make me leggo his horns,” he declared. 
“‘Providential, his horns was in the velvet an’ 
not too big, otherwise he’d have made a sieve 
out of me! Whenever you shoot a buck out 0’ 
season, Bob, you pick one in the velvet. It’s 
got its advantages. Have another drink, son?” 

“Oh, shut up, you infernal old cockatoo,” 
wailed Bob Mason. “I want to die in peace.” 

“Die an’ be damned to you!” shrilled the 
old man. ‘Prison ain’t improved your man- 
ners none, I'll say that, although we all 
figgered when you left for San Quentin as how 
they’re bound to make a better man of you. 
Well, reckon a feller can’t make a silk purse 
outer a sow’s ear.” 

Growling and protesting under his breath, 
like a broody old hen, Uncle Charley took a 
spade, dug up huge firm sods of moist earth 
and lush green grass and formed a hole about 
two feet wide, a foot deep and six feet long. 
Then he undressed Bob Mason. 

“Them hot, sweaty clothes.don’t help a hot, 
blistered hide none,” he commented. ‘When 
a feller’s in your fix, Bob, he feels a mite as if 
nature had double-crossed him an’ made him 
a man instead of a hawg. He just nacherly 
wants to waller in mud.” 

The old prospector spilled his bucket of 
water in the hole and went back to the house 
for more. Then he removed his boots and 
danced around in the hole until he had churned 
it to a delicious muck, remarking the while 
that clean dirt never hurt nobody. Thereafter 
he dragged Bob Mason into the hole. 

“A saddle gits mighty sore after it’s had a 
growed man settin’ in it a coupler days,” he 


‘remarked, as he deftly covered Bob Mason 


with the cool, fresh, grassy sods, folded a 
blanket which he put under the man’s head 
and then covered the terrible face with a cold 
wet towel. “You ain’t so liable to cook in 
yore own steam as you would be under this 
here wet woolen blanket,” he continued. 

“How about you, Uncle Charley? - Going to 
have time to fix yourself a hole? Lord, this 
muck is soothing.” 

“Too hot to run up after more water, an’ 
I’m a mite tired after helling around on Bogus 
all day. Reckon I’ll have to do the best I can 
for myself.” He undressed and sat in the lush 
grass; he resembled now a very aged faun. 
“Uncle Charley,” came Bob Mason’s weary 


voice, “‘you’re the first angel with whiskers 
ever saw.” 

“You stick around an’ you'll see me with my 
harp an’ crown.” Uncle Charley’s voice was 
very soft and there was a weary note in it. 
“Great snarlin’ catamounts, but I’m tired.” 

He got out his pocket-knife, cut some slices 
of bread and bacon and fed them to his patient 
as one feeds titbits to a dog—only his running 
fire of frontier philosophy, his pathetic little 
vainglorious observations, his camouflage of 
irritability and ferocity were curiously absent 
now. The air was very hot and growing 
hotter; the crackling of branches, the hissi 
report of pitch-pockets suddenly ignited, the 
roar of a mighty draft and the crash of limbs, 
half burned, falling to earth, were productive 
of a tremendous diapason of sound. Strangely 
uninterested, Uncle Charley sat and watched 
animals, fleeing from the fire, scurry through 
the little meadow; a weather-prophet all of 
his days, he gazed upward from time to time. 
The sky was dull and overcast and the sun was 
not visible; Uncle Charley shook his bald head 
in profound disgust. 

“O Lord,” he prayed, “send us a million 
dollars’ worth of rain. Send it down in gobs, 
Lord. Spray hell out of things, Lord, and 
Thine shall be the power and the glory. 0 
Lord, take care 0’ my little gal. Guide that 
footsore, leg-weary hoss, O Lord, an’ bring 
him safe to Tantrum. _O Jesus, hear me. I 
been a heller, but never mind that. I ain't 
been such a hell of a heller as some, so hear me, 
Lord. Lend unto me Thine ear. Take care of 
Monicy an’ that little papoose. Never mind 
me an’ Bob, Lord. We’re rough an’ tough an’ 
whatever you got in store for us we’ll stand an’ 
take her smilin’, but don’t be hard on Monicy.” 
He paused and the voice of the convict rose in 
a deep Amen! 

Uncle Charley took to his prayers again. 
“O Lord, I’m upastump. Listen, Lord. You 
mark the sparrer’s fall, so it ain’t no secret to 
You that I sold Ashforth Dale that hill section 
on the north rim o’ Honey Valley. You know 
as well as I do, Lord, that he give me five 
thousand dollars for it and I give him a deed, 
fair an’ square. But Ash never recorded that 
deed, Lord, an’ You’re the only one Who knows 
what in hell’s the dad-rotted, blunderin’, two- 
for-a-nickel eediot done with it. The title’s 
still in my name, Lord. I only got on to that 
this mornin’. 

“You know I’m tellin’ the truth, Lord. You 
know I been a heller, but You ain’t got no lies 
nor dealin’ from the bottom o’ the deck 
charged up to me. Yes, I’ve made moonshine 
licker too but what’s a feller goin’ to do with 
these hell-fired, flamin’ fan-a-ticks 0’ Pro- 
hibitionists tryin’ to tell a man with hair on 
his breast where to head in? I’m a free man, 
Lord, an’ if I can’t be free when I’m decent I 
want to die. 

“But to get back to business, Lord. I aimed 
to give the Hercules crowd a deed direct from 
me té them an’ then hand’ Monicy over the 
money, an’ now, O good, kind, lovin’ Lord 
Jesus, give me strength, give me time to do that 
little job an’ after that when You give me the 
finger, I’ll come shoutin’ home to glory an’ no 
whimperin’ or back talk. Not a peep out of 
me, Lord. I ain’t afeared o’ the Lord my God. 
Any time I failed to git a square deal in this 
life, I never blamed You, Lord. I put the 
blame where she belonged—on Uncle Charley 
Canfield. 

“And, O lovin’ Jesus, if so be my time’s up 
an’ You can’t wait, send an angel to guide 
Monicy to that lost deed I give Ash Dale. 
Make Ash’s soul come back an’ find it for her, 
because it’s no more’n right the blunderin’ ole 
placer-minin’ fool should rectify his own mis- 
takes . . . Thank You, Lord. I know You 
won’t never go back on Uncle Charley. You 
never did yit—an’ I reckon if I’d offended 
You’d ’a’ had them damn revenue agents 
scourin’ the San Dimas for my still.” 

He crawled under the wet blanket. 
“Trapped like a damn rat,” he murmured. 
“S’long, Bob. We shall meet on that beautiful 
shore.” 
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To the Public and to the 
Jewelry Trade 
The J.B. Bowden Company 
15 Maiden Lane, New York 
wishes to extend 
sincere appreciation and gratitude 
at the generous reception afforded 
our new wedding ring design 
The Juliet 
at its initial presentation 
to the trade and public last month. 
We take this opportunity 
to thank you and express a rededication 
to those Principles of Integrity and Quality 
which have guided the policies of this 


company since its foundation in 1843. 
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He flipped the wet folds over his head and 
soft, subdued, his senile treble rose in a hymn 
he loved—‘‘Rose of Sharon.” 

And then, slowly, softly, like the tears of 
Christ crucified, the rain commenced falling— 
the first rain in almost a year of drought. It 
splashed gently into Bob Mason’s tortured 
face upturned to the pitying skies, and pattered 
with gentle little thuds on the wet blanket 
under which the heller of San Dimas crooned of 
the Rose of Sharon. Ah, brave spirit! Of 
Uncle Charley truly it might have been said 
that age could not dim nor custom stale his 
infinite variety. 

“Uncle Charley!” The ring of hope was in 
Bob Mason’s weary cry. ‘Uncle Charley, sit 
up! God’s answered! It’s raining!’ 

Uncle Charley tossed back a corner of his 
blanket and peered out like the first ground- 
hog of spring. The great drops, increasing in 
z size and number, splashed like a benediction 
z in his hot old face, over which there broke now 
a smile of singular sweetness. 
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Betty ‘Blythe 


Endorses the 
P. N. Practical Front 


“Dear God, how kind You are to Your 
children,” he piped gratefully and for the 
first time since Lee surrendered at Appomattox, 
Uncle Charley tore loose a rebel yell—a very 
faint rebel yell, ’tis true, but lacking none in 
spirit for all that. ‘Come on, you rain,” he 
crooned. ‘‘Come on, you long-delayed, hell- 
fired lazy, lingerin’ lovely rain! Come on, Mr. 
J. Jupiter Pluvius, an’ do your stuff! Wham! 
Wham-wham! Come on, rain, an’ don’t turn 
to hail or snow or I’ll die an atheist! Listen to 
it, Bob. Iasked for a million dollars’ worth 
an’ God ain’t .agoin’ to short-change me! 
Yow-w-w-w! Praise be to the Lord an’ all 
His shaggy angels! Oh, I’m so tired!” 

“Quit your calamity howlin’,”” Bob Mason 
urged. “Here I am comfortably bogged, and 
in ten minutes I’ll be washed down-hill if you 
don’t crawl out an’ pull this sod blanket off 
me.” 

“‘Ain’t you got no stren’th a-tall, son?” 
Uncle Charley queried anxiously. 

‘Maybe I could manage to crawl around if I 
got this weight off me, Uncle Charley. But 
I can’t do it yet. I’m plumb tuckered out. 
I’m tired, too, partner.” 

“I’m mos’ almighty sorry, Bob, but I can’t 
do a dog-goned thing for you, son. My laigs 
have gone back on me. Reckon I must be 
gittin’ old at last.” 

‘T’m sorry, Uncle Charley.” 

“Keep your blasted sympathy,” the old man 
shrilled angrily. ‘‘I don’t require none o’ that. 
If my laigs has quit, they don’t hurt me none. 
But you just nacherly got to lay there until 
somebody comes along an’ digs you up.” 

“T’ll sprout or take root.” 

“To hell with you,” piped the heller of 
San Dimas. And then he remembered a song 
he had heard many times over Monica Dale’s 
radio. He sang feebly: 


EAUTY of figureis ¥ 
largely a matter of the 
propersupport—asu 

Solichigal ae ada a 
itself perfectly to the body. 

The P. N. Practical Front, 

with its Comfortable Elastic 

Feature, fills this require- 

ment surprisingly well,’’says 

Betty Blythe, now starring 

in ‘*Chu Chin Chow.” 


Stars of the stage and screen 
whose prestige, popularity 
and livelihood depend greatly 
upon beauty of form, find 
that the Comfortable Elastic 
Feature* of Practical Front 
Corsets moulds body lines 
into beauty lines; brings sup- 
port without restraint; and 
gives a fresh fitting each day. 


There is a style of 
Practical Front 
Corset exactly suited 
to your figure. The 
illustrated - booklet 
“Youth and You” 
will show you. 
Writeforitnow, free. 








“Let it rain, let it rain, let it rain, 






I. NEWMAN Let it rain, let it rain, let it rain, 
& SONS, Inc. For it’s always fair weather, 
Dept. H When good fellows get together, 






222 Fourth Ave, 


Let it rain, let it rain, let it rain.” 
New York 


Brave old heart! 






Monica Dale would have preferred to make 
an attempt to win through to Dogwood Flats 
rather than’ ‘Tantrum Meadows, for in the 
Meadows she faced the prospect of a night in 
the open, and for the baby’s sake she dreaded 
this. However, even though the trail to Dog- 
wood was still open, Monica had no choice in 
the matter. To Tantrum the trail led down- 
hill—to get to Dogwood she would first have 
to urge the exhausted horse up the steep side 
of Bogus to gain the crest of the ridge and level 
going, and she knew Baldy could never do that. 

Nevertheless, Monica drove the weary 
| animal relentlessly down the trail, in a des- 
Yam |perate effort to outrun the fire as much as 
(nd)! t | possible before Baldy surrendered, for when 

that happened she would have to leave the 
trail and cross straight down the mountain- 
She Custom~Covucted Look side through the timber, athwart the front of 
‘the fire, to gain the green, open meadows far 
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below. If she followed the trail around the 
north side of Bogus and gradually sloping 
the Meadows at their far eastern end, it 
possible that on such fairly smooth = 
Baldy might manage to retain his feet ani 
keep going. But she could not risk that, be. 
cause she might find herself afoot on the tra 
after dark, and if that happened she knew the 
fire would overtake her. Also, even the 
she might gain the eastern end of the Mea# 
they were very narrow there, and the’ 
would be unbearable, even though the flame 
could not reach her. Her only hope was to 
leave the trail presently and cut straight dom 
through the timber before dark. 4 
Fortunately for her, Baldy made the deqsi 
Once before, at a certain point along : 
Bob Mason had forced him to leave it and tale 
his chances in the timber. In the soft earth }is 
trail still showed plainly, and with the 
instinct of a mountain-bred horse for bac. 
tracking—something a park saddle-horse hys 
never developed—Baldy turned off the tri 


























































here of his own accord. 

Monica hastily pulled him up, but obser. 
ing the tracks, decided instanth that whe 
some other rider had passed she ale could r 
So she gave the horse his head and 
he picked his slow way down the me 
side. With marvelous precision he followed 
every- turn and twist in his old trail, unt 
approaching flames warned him of danp 
when he bore off obliquely, but x 
continued to make his northing. 

He was beyond being hurried now 
ica’s right arm was weary from the urging 
the manzanita twig had long since been wo 
out. Baldy was doing his best and witht 
realization that this was so Monica huggedt 
baby to her breast and prayed. From tim 
time, tears coursed down her cheeks, but 
did not sob—for the courage and stoicisi 
her hardy, fearless, migratory ancestors We 
also hers. She was heart-broken at the thot 
of losing her home, the only home she 
she feared the events of the past 
when reported to the chief ranger, 
in her dismissal from the service. ~~ 

She felt outcast, lone; she wondered ¥ 
she would do now; whose baby this was, 
Bob Mason had found it and what was to be- 
come of it; with the maternal instinct instantly 
aroused a vague hope came to her that eve 
might so fall out.that she could keep the baby. 
It would be such fun to have a baby to carefor, 
up here in the solitude of Bogus, same 
was done with Bogus, done with the never 
ending scrutiny of hill and dale, forest and 
meadow. And probably she would jeve 
see Tony Garland again—at least not mor 
than once or twice. They, who had just ds 
covered they were neighbors, would be neigi- 
bors no longer. ; 

A vivid flash of lightning cut athwart the 
smoke-filled sky and a rain-drop splashed o 
the baby’s upturned face. Monica wiped it 
away with a fold of the charred, dirty coat, and 
thrilled as a peal of thunder crashed amongtht’ 
hills. “O God, make it rain and save Bob ani 
Uncle Charley,” she cried aloud—and at that 
moment they emerged on the edge of the tit 
ber and the wide green stretches of Tantrum 
Meadows lay before her. Quite in the centerd 
the Meadows a lone, scrubby, thick-topp 
mountain-pine eg and toward this Monia 
directed Baldy’s lagging steps. : 

Once in the Meadows, hope appeared tom 
in the brave animal; the waning courage of bis 
royal blood flamed again, and he broke into hi 
old fast running walk. Seemingly he divin 
that the mountain-pine marked eo 

bis 



















his journey, as it was to mark the limit of 
physical ability, for just as he reached it 
head dropped low and with a deep, gasping 
exhalation he stood shuddering. ers 
slipped off, laid the baby at the foot of 
tree and quickly stripped saddle and of 
from the horse. Instantly Baldy co! ol 
lay outstretched, too weary to attempt 1 
in the soft cushion of dirt and pine+ 4s 
And then the tempest broke with all 
Titanic force. Crouched at the roots 
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pine, with her back against the trunk, the baby 
in her arms and the pungent saddle-blanket 
protecting them from the big drops which 
seeped through the thick, flat, horizontal 
branches, the girl gave herself up to the first 
real cry she had had since Ashforth Dale died. 
Hers were tears of happiness, for Bob Mason 
and Uncle Charley would be safe now. An 
hour of such heavy rain would effectually 
quench the fire, and when Monica thought of 
all the magnificent trees that had stood in the 
San Dimas through the ages—trees which, 
guarding, she had come to feel were part and 
parcel of her existence; when she reflected that 
her charges would now have respite until the 
following summer, a feeling of profound grati- 
tude to the Ruler of the Universe suffused her 
full heart. 

However, the girl was too practical to spend 
precious moments in repining or introspection. 
Before the slow drip from the branches could 
wet them she gathered a pile of dry fine pine- 
* needles and cones; then, breaking some dry 
twigs off the lower branches, she added to her 
fuel supply. From infancy she had been taught 
never to be without matches, so soon a fire was 
burning briskly. The girl then gathered all the 
pine-cones and dead limbs in the immediate 
neighborhood and piled them under the tree, 
albeit by the time she had finished this opera- 
tion she was soaked to the skin. 

Presently the baby commenced to whimper. 
It required the customary infant attentions 
and it was hungry; now it was getting cold. 
Monica undressed it and tucked it under the 
evil-smelling saddle-blanket; over the blanket 
she propped the heavy stock-saddle on a founda- 
tion of pine-cones. “Now, young man,” she 
decided, “that will keep the rain off you, at 
least, while I dry your undies.” Later, when 
she dressed the infant it fell asleep. 

“Healthy little angel,” the girl reflected. 
“A well-nourished baby, and not a burn or a 
bruise on its little body. I suppose its poor 
mother perished, otherwise Bob would have 
brought her up, too.” 

Baldy had not moved since lying down, but 
his regular and somewhat stertorous breathing 
and an occasional gusty sigh told Monica 
that he was alive and resting comfortably. 
“A week of rest and good care and some 
picric acid-on yourburns will put you right, 
Baldy,” Monica told him. “I suppose you’ll 
lose a little hide here and there and the hair 
will grow in white—you’ll be a bit speckled 
when you take the road again, Baldy, but I 
don’t suppose Sheriff Bentley will mind. He’ll 
be glad to get you back again.” 

About eight o’clock the glow in the sky had 
almost disappeared,-and: Monica, watching the 
line of flames -west-of Bogus,. was certain the 
fire had been: héld in leash... Where it had had 
a good start it had-cohtinued to burn, but it 
had net bééii able to extend itself appreciably 
in the-drenched foliage and Monica had high 
hope that the. lookout station.on Bogus had 
been spared; her worry over Bob Mason and 
Uncle Charley Canfield; was ‘practically over. 

A half+hour later she heard the sound of a 
horse ‘galloping across .the ‘Méadows, and 
presently a horseman rode up: “Is that you, 
Monica Dale?” he called. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Garland.” d F 

“Oh, Tony, I was néver so glad to see any- 
body in-all my life! --How did yet know Iwas 
here? I thought you were miles away, fighting 
the fire.” ; EPS, 8 

He dismounted ‘and’ took her hand in: his 
courtly fashion: Then he- stripped off: his 
rubber -slicker- and afew. -it- afound her wet 
shoulders. ‘“The telephone-line went out early 
in the afternoon and when I couldn’t reach you 
I began to worry,” he explained: ‘‘Reports 
brought in by a rider of. the D-D outfit, who 
are running cattle here this season, showed the 
fire was crossing the western end of Tantrum 
Meadows and crawling up on Bogus. I saw 
it was going to cross the-ridge at the eastern 
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end of Tantrum also and cut you off from 
Dogwood Flats in case you had to evacuate, 
so I flunked my job—and came for you.” 

“You quit the firing-line—for me, Tony?” 

“Yes, Monica.” ~ 

“That will cost you your ranger’s shield, my 
friend. A ranger must not cease fighting fire 
while he can stand and see. Your first loyalty 
was to the service, Tony.” ; 

“To blazes with the service. The forest will 
grow again, but you——”’ 

“You’re a dear, Tony. Didn’t you know I 
could take care of myself?” 

“T couldn’t chance that. If you had been 
pinched off on Bogus and burned—I wouldn’t 
want to live, Monica. I don’t know you very 
well—and yet it seems I do not have to.. Yours 
is such an understanding heart, my dear. Your 
loyalty to that convict—the way you man- 


_ handled us all when we came for him—was 


superb. Women like you are so scarce in this 
sad world, my dear: Better to let a few thou- 
sand acres of brush and scrub timber burn 
than that a woman like you should perish be- 
fore she has fulfilled her destiny.” 

Monica was still holding his hand, she 
squeezed it a little. now and patted the back 
of it with her other hand. ‘“You’re a dear 
Tony,” she repeated, as if she addressed a 
little boy. ‘Have you been up to Bogus?” 

“Yes. Sheriff Bentley.and I rode up 
together. He was as badly worried over your 
safety as I was.” > -; * Fs 

“And I’ve used him so.verv badly,”. Monica 
murmured. 

“Yes, and if ever I saw a maniac it was 
Sheriff Bentley when he-finished that five- 
mile hike over the Tantrum trail after you’d 
made his horse run away. It seems the con- 
founded animal kept jogging along the trail 
a few yards ahead of him. They arrived at my 
station together, and of all the language I ever 
listened to——” 

“Perhaps that started the forest-fire,” 
Monica suggested innocently. 

He shook his head. ‘‘We’re all pretty well 
convinced that Bob Mason started it, to wipe 
out his trail, block his pursuers and keep all 
hands busy fighting fire while he continued on 
to the Modoc country.” 

“Ah, Tony, you’re not kind. Bob Mason 
didn’t do that. He couldn’t. It would be 
wicked—and Bob isn’t wicked. He knows 
forest-fires and how terrible they are some- 
times. Bob will take his chances in the open 
with man or devil but—there is so much of 
God in these trees, and Bob Mason wouldn’t 
outrage God!” 

“A desperate man will do anything. He 
broke his word of honor when he-escaped from 
the prison road gang.” 

Monica was silent under this charge which 
she could not defend, so she changed the 
conversation. ‘Where is the sheriff?” 

“Up at the Lookout. When we got there we 
saw that the rain would save it, but you weren’t 
there and your cabin had been stripped, so we 
knew you had evacuated. Bentley decided 
you’d moved your furniture down into that 
little meadow below the station. He was tired 
and hungry and_so. was his—or rather my— 
horse. When I left he was about to shake up 
some supper—and then pass the night in the 
hay of your little barn. 

I left him there and rode straight up over 
Bogus, looking for you. I had an idea you’d 
make for Dogwood Flats,.and as I knew you’d 
find yourself cut off, I concluded I’d meet you 
wandering on the ridge. I was half-crazy with 
the thought of you alone in the dark, cold, wet, 
hungry and exhausted. I scoured the south 
edge of the ridge as far east as I dared press, 
and then rode back along the north rim. 
Down here I saw your camp-fire winking and 
on the off chance that I’d find you, I came 
down. Devil of a job until I found the trail.” 

Monica Dale bent and kissed his hand. 
“Such a dear Tony,” she murmured _ huskily. 
“There are so few to care what happens to 


Monica Dale. Did you, by any chance meet 
Uncle Charley Canfield on Bogus?” : 

“I wouldn’t know him if I had met him 
Monica. But we shouted ‘around the lookout 
for quite a while and nobody answered us, 

Monica’s heart ceased its wild thumping. 
Wise old Uncle Charley! Trust him not to 
answer their shouting until he had first satis. 
fied himself that it was safe to do so. 

‘In the darkness on the other side of the tree 
Baldly stirred and groaned, struggled a little 
to ease his position. Anthony Garland walked 
over to him; he struck match after match but. 
the rain beat on him and put them out quickly,: 
so he contented himself with a cursory look: 
at Baldy; then he returned to Monica. - . © 

“That’s Sheriff Bentley’s horse, Monica.” * 

In the faint light of the fire he saw the saddle, 
bridle and blanket and gazed down at*them: 
thoughtfully. ‘If she had come down the: 


Tantrum trail afoot,” he said to himself, “she’ 


would have stuck. to the trail; she wouldn’t be 
this far down the Meadows. That means she’ 
rode that horse down from Bogus! ~Thé -poot 
animal is on the verge of death from exhais- 
tion, so that means Bob Mason was forced back’ 
before the fire and has “returned td*Bogus, 
Probably he reached the lookout early in ‘the! 
afternoon, and-when he realized Monica had to: 
run for it he put her.on the sheriff’s horse and 
started her down the trail. He's up on Bogas: 
now. The sheriff is up on Bogus too and $0 is: 
this Uncle Charley Canfield. And Unde 
Charley will protect Bob Mason at all costs. 
“My word, what a game of hide-and-seek, 


and here is this poor girl actually trembling — 
with apprehension, wondering what I’m think-.’ 


ing about. Guess I’d better quit thinking and’ 
not act as if I had any human intelligence? I 
know Mason wouldn’t risk himself in the valley: 
Of course he’d remain on Bogus. How is he 


going to get anything to eat if he doesn’t?” * 


He looked at Monica. Her face was’ white 
and troubled but her glance did not-falter. 
“Brave girl,” he thought. Then aloud?>~ 

“Monica, I’m homeless. - Fire wiped out 
my station about noon, so I haven’t any place 
to take you. Do you want me to sit across this 
fire all night and keep you company, or would 
you prefer to mount my horse and go back to 
Bogus with me? It’s safe there now and we 
can get there in two hours. It’s apparent your 
friend Mason was camped here with you, but 
my approach sent him scuttling off into the 
darkness. I don’t want to be mean to a good 
friend of yours, Monica, so suppose we pull out 
and let the poor devil come in.to the fire.” 

“Oh, Tony!” she breathed. ‘Oh, I think 
you’re wonderful. - You’re kind!” ~ 

“At least I’m not a fool,” he retorted smil- 
ingly. ‘Shall we go back to Bogus, get.dried 
out and have a late supper?” 


“T must go back to Bogus, Tony!” She 


lifted the saddle, threw back the saddle 


blanket and picked up the baby. Its feebly . 


whimpering little cry rose above the roar of the 
downpour. ‘Look, Tony,’ she co 


softly, and knelt so the flickering light of the 


fire lighted up the puckered little face. “I 
think, perhaps, he may be my: baby, Tony! 
Wouldn’t that be wonderful—to have a baby 
on Bogus and never be lonely any more?” 

Anthony Garland knelt’ beside. her .and 
silently looked. at the little. stranger; and 
presently his gaze questioned Monica. ~~ 

“Bob Mason found ‘it somewhere, Tony, and 
of Course’ he couldn’t think of anybody else to 
give it to——” ; 


“And he came back—with that! Back to” 
what’s waiting for-him—up yonder on Bogus! | 


Oh, Monica, your friend’s worth fighting for! 


By the Lord, there’s a man’s ‘blood in him- 
and he’s up on Bogus tonight! ' Come, honey: . 


Mount up and tuck his little Niblets in 
that slicker. I’ll walk beside you. Got to get 
this chap full, warm and dry in a hurry.’ 

Monica Dale reached an arm out and aroun¢ 
Anthony Garland’s neck. ‘You are a deat; 
she murmured—and kissed him! 


Up in Monica’s lonely mountain cabin there 1s enacted, in the June instalment, a scene that 


for combined tenderness, humor and dramatic intensity it takes Peter B. Kyne to write 
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A Tent in the Desert by Mary Roberts Rinehart (continued from page 41) 


and a procession of farm animals, 
camels, water-buffalo and donkeys. 

Here and there a water-wheel shrieked as it 
was drawn around by a bullock, the cessation 
of its weird squealing a warning signal that the 
animal had stopped; heavy water-bufialo 

ed the ancient plows through the 
ich soil, and even now and then a camel was 
superciliously laboring. Long-legged men rode 
on tiny donkeys, their elbows flapping, their 
feet almost touching the ground. The wind 
blew out their abas, or cloaks, so that like 
Assour they resembled small boats carrying 
enormous sails. 

But of the glory of Egypt that was, so long 
ago, only the Pyramids behind us and the lesser 
ones ahead. 


Abou Taleb, with his lantern and coat- 
hanger, had disappeared with the pack camels. 
The heat was terrible. The bottle of Evian 
water in the saddle-bag under my left foot 
had taken on the temperature of the stomach 
of the camel against which it had been resting. 
To stop was to burn. And then—we had to 
stop. 
mh an unguarded moment we had agreed to 
have a photographer from the Pyramids take 
our pictures, caravan and all. And half-way 
to Sakkara in the midday heat we topped a 
rise and found him waiting for us! All set up 
in the desert sand, black cloth over camera, 


“his camel kneeling and tied, he brought us 


back from ancient Egypt with a jerk. There 
we sat, waiting for the pack camels and the 
men to come up. And it took considerable 
self-control to keep me from hissing like a 
tea-kettle. 

Maybe he earned his seven English pounds; 
Idare say he did. But my vision of our being 
taken in silhouette along the top of a dune, 
moving-picture fashion, died in the first few 
minutes. My other and earlier vision of being 
a veiled and mysterious figure had died long 
before. But it was now that I learned why 
Assour and Smeda carried always their small 
rattan sticks. 

One of the camel men moving at a critical 
moment, Smeda soundly beat him! He bore 
no ill will, either then or later on, but it was a 
strange and painful experience. Later on we 
were to recognize that this beating was not so 
much a punishment as an assertion of author- 
ity, but it required considerable readjustment 
of ideas on our part. 

On and on. A Bedouin encampment, in 
from the desert to sell camels; low black tents, 
open in front and untidy beyond words, for 
the desert Bedouin has no sense of order; he 
unpacks his camels and lets the stuff fall where 
it may. Dirty, slatternly, delicately featured 
women with beautiful slender bodies, bare- 
footed, tattooed with blue on the chin and 
wearing many bracelets, and a ring in the 
right nostril. Tall and bearded men. 

They were very friendly; they came to my 
camel and offered me to shake hands that 
had not been washed in months. They brought 
up their children to show, beautiful children, 
so dirty that I did not dare to touch them. 
And when we divided among them the equiva- 
lent of a dollar and a half in our money, 
their gratitude was amazing. 

e wonders about these desert dwellers. 
How do they thrive as they do, on a diet almost 
exclusively of camel’s milk and cheese? Their 

lothing mostly. ragged cotton against the 
winter winds; their fuel dried camel dung, when 

y use fuel at all; their beds an ancient 

nket or rug, their tents open to the air, and 
their entire wealth in camels, sheep and goats 

they must move constantly, in search of 
Tt grass and water. 

Itis liberty, rather than the call of the desert, 
Pethaps, which holds them there. They love 
ve desert, but it is its freedom, not its priva- 
Py: that holds them. They look down with 

ty contempt on those Arabs who have 
herated into town dwellers, and suffer 


their own constant hardships with real pride. 

They are brave, handsome, dishonest and 

dirty. Yet the tradition of the sheik as a 
passionate and romantic figure somehow per- 
sists. The Head, who in his lyric moments 
has been apt to warble “From the desert I 
come to thee,” took one good look at this 
Bedouin encampment and has not since 
offered at arrive.on his Arab shod with fire! 
* To those impressionable women on the 
terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel, gazing with 
romantic eyes from their matter-of-fact hus- 
bands to the picturesque dragomans on the 
pavement below, I strongly suggest that they 
visit the sheik in his native habitat. 

Mohammed or Ali or Abdul may be of 
Bedouin blood—almost always is, in fact— 
but he is a town dweller. His beautiful gar- 
ments are a part of his stock in trade. From 
his soft, tight-wrapped turban to his long 
under-slip of striped silk or satin, and the 
loose cloak of gold or blue or mulberry broad- 
cloth over it, he is a product of the city bazaars. 
He is as deliberately got up for the part as the 
corral outfit on a dude ranch. And on holidays 
you may see him in a ready-made sack suit, a 
tarboosh and a pair of American tan shoes! 

We left our Bedouins and went on. In- 
credibly slow going. A camel walks about two 
and a half miles an hour, and to look back 
was discouraging. The Great Pyramid con- 
tinued to look about as close as ever, and 
Sakkara as far away. 

But as Sakkara gradually drew nearer 
Assour became happier. Here were to be 
more tombs, and tombs were his food and 
drink. 

“Fellow must belong to the ground-hog 
family,” the Head grumbled. ‘He isn’t happy 
unless he’s scrambling into the earth or 
crawling out again.” 

And true to type, we had no more than had 
our luncheon on the porch of Marriette’s house 
than Assour appeared with a coil of magnesium 
wire, and indicated that it was time to go 
underground. 

It was too bad to have to leave. The tombs 
of the bulls and the great Step Pyramid were 
bringing a long line of excursionists from 
a river boat on the Nile. They came in their 
dozens; elderly gentlemen holding with long- 
forgotten knee grips to the ribs of fractious 
little donkeys; large over-fed women in tight 
skirts, astride their animals and extremely 
conscious of a length of uncovered stocking and 
even something more; priests in queer flat hats, 
cassocks and long beards. Some merely curious, 
some pathetically seeking understanding and 
the culture travel is supposed to bring, and 
some frankly out for a lark and not particularly 
having it. 

They sank in the deep sand; they ate their 
cold basket lunches on the porch. And finally, 
hot and perspiring, they slid down the inclined 
way into the great Serapeum, and were some- 
how coordinated and silenced by its majestic 
strangeness. 

Originally sun-worshipers, gradually the 
state religion of Egypt had become largely a 
mystic one. Thus, a sacred beetle carved 
from stone, the scarab of today, was laid upon 
the heart of the dead, under the mummy 
wrappings. This beetle was inscribed with a 
charm: “‘O my heart, rise not up against me as 
a witness.” 

But with all the vast cost in taxes on the 
common people of an extravagant religion and 
priesthood, the poor man never had a place in 
their magnificence. Not for him the great 
temple festivals, nor even the mighty gods of 
the rich. He might not even enter the temples, 
but remained outside the gates, worshiping the 
lower demigods. 

There had been, from the very earliest 
times, however, a cult of the bull. At 
Memphis, during the height of his apotheosis, 
he was worshiped in a temple and housed in a 
palace. ‘‘He lay ona soft couch behind a costly 
curtain; was fed on a broth of wheat flour and 


pearl water, with milk and honey-cakes. A 
harem of cows was kept for him in an adjoining 
building.” 

So he lived, an oracle whose verdict was 
favorable if he ate the food offered him and 
adverse if he did not, and one fancies that an 
attack of indigestion on his part must have 
thrown the entire community into despair. 

It was under his temple with its great avenue 
of sphinxes, some of them now seventy feet 
under the desert sand, that his priests and 
devotees built the crypt which was to house 
the sacred and embalmed remains after death. 
Today the temple is gone, but the mausoleum 
remains. 

And into this mausoleum, sliding and slip- 
ping, did Assour lead the way with his mag- 
nesium wire. My own personal conviction 
that the only good bull is a dead bull heightened 
my interest, and made me wonder why Mar- 
riette, who discovered the Serapeum, burst 
into tears when he saw it. 

But gradually the tremendous majesty of the 
place overcame me. The enormous granite 
sarcophagi, each in its deep particular crypt; 
the one still standing in the passageway, its 
journey unfinished, its progress forever stilled. 
To what processions and rituals were these 
great coffins entombed! 

The king, with his crown and mace, with 
guards and standard-bearers and slaves with 
long-handled fans; acolytes with burning 
flares, slaves to carry the precious burden, 
funeral pipes and lyres a-playing, and then the 
priests, in gold and fine linen, haughty, 
powerful, rich beyond dreams of wealth, re- 
citing some mumble jumble of incantation 
and prayer. 

The sweating slaves dragged the great 
sarcophagus on a wooden sledge, in front of 
which a man poured water to prevent fire from 
friction. It moved, inch by inch, until finally 
it was lowered into place. The noise of lamen- 
tation and the drums filled and beat about the 
rocky walls of the tomb. Ceremonial vessels 
with grain and water for the next world were 
carried in. And then the mourning procession 
turned and went out again, into a world 
minus one good beef animal and nothing more. 

Sixty-five tons each those stanch old caskets 
weigh. When Marriette discovered the crypt, 
one tomb still remained sealed, after thirty- 
seven hundred years. And the sand still bore 
the imprints of the naked feet of the slaves 
who had lowered that granite mass into place. 

We camped that night three miles back in 
the desert, with the Step Pyramid to look 
at for history and the tiny light of the keeper 
of the Pyramid of Annos for company. 

Poor devil, his is a lonely job. He has a hut 
overlooking the Nile Valley, but he lives in it 
alone. All around him are tombs. A misstep 
after dark, and he can fall down those great 
shafts dug by the Persians for the burial of 
their own dead. Modern tombs, these, only 
twenty-five hundred years old. As modern 
as Babylon and Nineveh. Assour did not 
think them worth our attention. 

We camped and rested, and the Head 
looked for adhesive plaster in his traveling- 
bag. Below and beyond us lay Memphis, but 
near at hand and before us was the tea-table. 
We lounged in steamer chairs and surveyed 
the historic prospect with bored eyes. 

“T suppose we have to see Memphis,” I 
said, “but I don’t get any particular thrill 
out of the idea.” 

Nevertheless, Memphis, or the site of it, 
furnished us one modern and authentic thrill, 
and that the very next day. 

We had started—let’s be honest about 
this—we had started to buy a drum. One of 
those quaint Egyptian affairs which you put 
on the top of the bookcase in the library at 
home, and when people comment on it, you 
say: “Oh, that! We picked it up in Egypt.” 

Of course we wanted to see, or at least were 
willing to see, the overthrown and broken 
statue of Rameses II, that great ruler and 
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megalomaniac. But we also intended to go to 
the market-place at Badrashein and buy our 
drum for fifteen piasters, or seventy-five cents. 
Thus:musically outfitted, our men, having 
only. walked all day in desert sand and blistering 
heat and then set up our camp, would dance 
for us in the evenings. 

So we did all the usual things. Refused 
imitation scarabs, stood on a shaky platform 
and looked down at the great fallen statue 
of a great dead king, and finally started on our 
camels along the high and narrow dike beside 
the canal toward market-day at Badrashein. 

About three feet wide was that footpath, 
and Dahabeah hated the very sight of water. 
She was a constant explanation to me why 
a camel can do without a drink for seven 
days, or is it that they have-seven stomachs? 
There is a seven in it somewhere. Even then 
she shied and fidgeted: And ahead of us a most 
prodigious racket commenced in the market- 
place. Dahabeah would have pricked up her 
ears, had they been prickable. As it was, the 
shrieks and roars growing louder, she showed 
every inclination-to cut and run. And then, 
suddenly, things began to happen. 

A man shot across the footpath ahead of us 
and leaped into the canal. A dozen others 
followed him, swimming across madly, -while 
out of the market-place and onto our footpath 
there began to swarm the accumulated and 
hysterical people and live stock of a half-dozen 
villages; old men on donkeys frantically beat- 
ing their beasts, screaming and pallid women, 
camels, cows, sheep, children, goats and dogs. 

Badrashein was erupting like a volcano. 
Terror was in every face, and in the midst 
of this lava-stream of frightened humanity, 
crowding us to the edge of the ditch, we were 
caught and held. Impossible to go on, impos- 
sible to turn back. 

And the situation was growing worse. The 
sounds of battle had left the market-place 
and were approaching us. Terrific roars 
and yells, and the smashing of stick on stick 
grew nearer. More and more cloaked and 
turbaned figures dived into the canal. And 
finally the battle itself emerged onto the 
footpath a few feet ahead of us, and resolved 
itself into a full-sized riot. 

What would have happened had it come 
in our direction I do not know. Personally, I 
think our entire outfit would have gone into 
the canal, and from a later experience with 
Dahabeah and a ditch, that she would quite 
resignedly have died there. But by some 
chance of battle the retiring party here gained 
an advantage and drove the other side back. 
And an Arab policeman came a-running and 
firing his revolver, and the rioters were com- 
pelled to disperse. 

For some time we remained where we were. 
I cannot speak for the Head and Missouri, 
but Dahabeah and I were trembling violently. 
And long after, as we proceeded on our way, 
we saw dignified elderly gentlemen sitting in the 
fields in their undergarments, wringing water 
out of their clothing and turbans, and examin- 
ing their wounds. 

And all because two small boys of rival 
villages had got into a fight and their elders 
had interfered! 

But one wonders. Egypt has been a con- 
quered nation for twenty-five hundred years. 
Always the conquerors have climbed to pros- 
perity over the bent backs of these husband- 
men; they have been non-resisters for almost 
three thousand years, men of peace, accepting 
their lowly place without complaint. 

But lately a new and militant spirit has been 
born among them. Its voices go up and down 
the Nile, calling to them who cannot read or 
write. And these voices are preaching to 
them a new doctrine. American born but not 
American supported; the right of small nations 
to determine for themselves their form of 
government. 

Will they listen? 


One loses count of the days in the desert. 
It may have been the fourth day, or the fifth, 
that we encountered the Bedouin wedding. 
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We had been moving on. with our usual ex. 
treme deliberation, the only excitement occur. 


ring when Missouri was being mounted. It was . 


her custom on those occasions to allow. the 
Head to get one foot into’a stirrup and thén to 
leap'suddenly into the air, leaving the’ 

to dangle perilously like Mohammed’s ‘coffin 
between heaven and earth. : 

Dahabeah was better humored. Bé 
snarling at the sight of me and occasional at. 
tempts to bite my left foot, she was. amtiable 
enough. * hy 

That rather small and delicate feature, my 
nose, had become quite insensitive to the touch, 
and gave every indication of being about to 
shed itself, as a snake sheds its skin. The Head 
had broken out ina fine rash. At least he Called 
it a rash, but in his heart ‘he suspected fleas, 
As he had also taken a heavy cold, he alternated 
between wiping his nose and scratching, and 
was extremely busy. : 

Even Assour’s dark face had taken’on a 
deeper hue, and Abou Taleb would have been 
invisible outside the circle of candle-light in the 
dining tent,.without his long white gown;’ 

In the camps, pitched sometimes high ‘on a 
dune and sometimes low in a hollow of the 
sand, there was not much variety. Nowand 
again, when the camels had not come¥back 
from their trips for water until after nightfall, 
Smeda would take the old blunderbuss and 
fire a signal to direct them on their way. And we 
had had one sand-storm, but not a severe one. 
I wakened in the night to feel my bed vibrating 
as the tent wall was pushed against it-by the 
gale, and to hear the men driving in the tent- 
pegs with muffled hammers. But except fora 
fine coating of sand over and inside of every- 
thing the next morning, we had no ill results. 
Later, on the way to Bagdad, I was to have m 
front hair neatly sheared off by the flying 
But that was not yet. a 

In the main, all was well with us. Thad 
mastered the combination of hiss, kick and 
prod from behind which would send Dahabeah 
into a neck-breaking trot, and had learned not 
to allow my tongue between my teeth at:such 
moments. I had also succeeded at least once 
in turning her by her single rein, and I had 
leaped a ditch on her! But this last was with- 
out intention, and I claim no merit for it. 

We had found a small oasis, watered by 
desert wells, and unfortunately under process 
of irrigation. Before we knew it we were ina 
field surrounded by running ditches, and so 
far as the camels were concerned, there we were 
going to remain. 

Again and again, Abdul Baggi behind and I 
above, we put Dahabeah to that ditch. And 
she yelled and scolded, turned and backed, but 
into it she would not go. Then suddenly her 
hind legs sank beneath me, and I called for 
help. ‘She’s lying down!” 

But she was not. She was preparing to 
jump. And jump she did, far and wide. I 
think she probably holds the record for @ 
standing broad jump, and I was on her! 

Outside of these small incidents, however, 
our progress was slow and unexciting. At the 
camps, food came to us in dignified and 
mysterious fashion. Out of the night, or the 
early morning, a quaint patriarchal figure 
would be seen approaching, staff in hand and 
voluminous cloak wrapped about it. It would 
seat itself near the cook tent, and perhaps take 
coffee. After that and only in due course 
time, it would produce from some hidden place 
fresh eggs, or a live pigeon or two, or perhaps 
dozen tiny quail. 

Game was always brought alive, and the only 
way to enjoy one’s evening dinner was resolutely 
to put the morning out of mind. Once 
Head came to my tent, with what seemed to be 
a mother quail calling loudly under his arm. 
But it was not; it was the trapper’s lure, a bit 
of stick covered with red calico and fur, 
emitting on being squeezed the call of t 
mother bird. The patriarch who brought it 
sits in the scrub somewhere, wherever he cal 
find any, and looks as much like a quail 
possible. Under his arm is the call, which he 
can squeeze without moving, and w 
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Why Women Buy Tires 


Woman’s concern about her family’s safety, 
and the wise expenditure of money, has 
naturally led her to take a deep interest in 
tire buying. This has resulted in a wider 
appreciation of what Firestone engineers 
have done to provide the safest, most eco- 
nomical tire equipment for all cars, and has 
proved one of the big factors in making 
Gum-Dipped Cords popular. 

In both high pressure and Balloon Cords, 
Firestone provides every benefit which fine 
materials and thorough designing can make 
possible—plus the extra strength, dependa- 
bility and mileage of the special Gum- 
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Dipping process. The Firestone Non-Skid 
tread grips securely when it is dangerously 
slippery under foot. The deep, tough grip- 
ping edges take hold — giving instant re- 
sponse to the brakes. 

When your car is shod with Firestone 
Tires you enjoy confidence and a sense of 
security, whether or not youareat the wheel. 
The Firestone reputation for reliability in- 
sures you this safety, as well as the economy 
of greater mileage for the money. The 
Firestone dealer in your locality offers help- 
ful advice and service, as well as the best 
tire values in town. 


PER DOLLAR 


® Firestone 
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Give All your teeth 


a square deal. 


‘This brush does 


Otoothcanside- | 
step this scien- 
tific brush. The way 
it is built isa guaran- | 
tee that it will reach 
every tooth. 

First there is the 
curved bristle sur- 
face. It curves the 
way your jaw curves. 
Next there is the big, 
cone-shaped end tuft. _ 
This makes those re- 
mote rear molars as 
accessible as your 
front teeth. And then 
you have a curved 
handle, curved so that 
it goes toward ‘your 
teeth, making the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic one of 
the most comfortable ... 
brushes to use. was 
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Sold in three sizes by--| 
alldealers in theUnited |; 
States, Canada and | j 
all over the’ -world. 4ig 
Prices in-the United |) 
States, and Cénada fib 
are: Pro-phy-lac-tic. } 
Adults 50¢; Pro- 

phy-lactic "Small, 

4oc; Pré-phiy-lac- 

tic Baby, 25c.- 
Also made in 
three different 
bristle textures | 
—hard, medi- 
um, and Soft. 



















Always sold in the yellow box. Look 
for the hyphenated, facsimile word 
This denotes the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
genuine. 


* | gun. 
| or its Oriental equivalent. 
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| baby birds come a-running he throws a net 
| over them. We paid, I think, two piasters each 
| for them or ten cents. 

When and how the milk came I did not 
learn, but we were never without it. And as to 
whether it was cow’s milk or not I did:not care 

| to inquire, in a country which uses milk from 
camels, sheep, goats and water-buffalo. What- 
ever its source, it was clean and fresh always 
for our breakfast tray, with its ham and eggs, 
or omelet, or bacon, its coffee and its toast. 

We were, then, doing very well. And it was 
on the fourth or maybe the sixth day that we 
encountered our Arab wedding. 

We had ridden for several hours when, 
topping a rise in the sand, we saw the black 
tentsand the camels of a Bedouin encampment, 
and observed a general air of excitement and 
movement about it. 

Assour looked and pronounced judgment. 
“They make wedding down there,” he said. 
“You like to go, madams?” 

“You’re sure it’s a wedding and not a riot?” 
| I asked nervously, remembering Badrashein. 
But Assour smiled and reassured me. So a 
half-hour later we rode into the camp, and so 
| absorbed its interest that. the ceremonial en- 
trance of the bride received but-scant attention. 

Imagine, then, a group of low black camel’s- 
| or goat’s-hair tents, open at the front and all 
facing in one direction, away from the wind. 
Imagine no women at all, as they have gone on 
foot to meet the bridal procession and escort 
the bride into camp. Imagine, too, all the men 
newly:shaved and in white, with white camel’s- 
hair blankets draped about them, and snowy 
close-wrapped turbans. 

And then imagine a procession approaching. 
First, a man on a ae horse, the man in 
brilliant dress, wearing an old inlaid sword and 
flourishing a rifle, and the horse in a purple 
velvet and gold saddle-cloth, and heavy silver- 
inlaid bridle and saddle. The horse, spurred 
to fury, curvets, rears, dashes madly ahead and 
back again, while its rider recklessly fires the 
gun. 

Second: A camel, richly decorated, carrying 
three black-clad and veiled women, one behind 
the other, the women relatives of the.bride. 

Third: A white camel, equally gaily capari- 
soned, driven by a young boy who sits well 
‘forward, and behind him a small and certainly 
suffocating figure, completely covered head 
and all by a white blanket, which is the bride. 

Fourth: A long procession of women on 
foot, all in black and with covered faces, sing- 
ing or lamenting; I haven’t an idea which. 
The entire parade encircles the camp three 
times—all, that is, but the rider on the Arab 
horse. He is bargaining with Assour in Arabic 
for the photograph the Head wants to take, 
Assour saying five piasters and the ornamental 
gentleman ten. 

| “You are no Bedouin,” says Assour con- 
| temptuously. “Why are you here? You are 
| only a fellah. Five piasters.” 
| “You are the son of a camel,” says the 
| ornamental gentleman, recklessly waving his 
“‘Ten piasters and be damned to you,” 
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|~ The dispute has drawn all the men. We are 
| the center of attention; the bride and her pro- 
| cession move on, unseen. Her camel kneels. 
| She is taken into the bridegroom’s tent, where 
| later on they will feast on a camel he has killed. 
| But no one observes her. We pay five piasters, 
| and owing to excitement and the fact that the 
| horse is trying to stampede, succeed in getting 
| the animal’s head only, in a blurred outline. 

| Then we ride away, and leave the bride to 
| enjoy what is left of her great day. 

It was only on the way to camp that I sud- 
denly remembered something, and inquired of 
| Assour, ““‘Which of those men was the bride- 
groom?” 

“He not there,” Assour replied promptly. 
“He shamed. He sit in desert all today.” 

“Good gracious! When does he come back?” 

It appeared that he would return after night- 
fall, and entering his tent, where his bride sat 
surrounded by the women of the encampment, 
would there see her for the first time. Then, 





perhaps to recover from the shock, he would 
retire to the outside and seat himself in the 
sand, where the other men would come and 
greet him. After that there would be the 
wedding-feast. 

For the rest of the day I surveyed the desert 
for some lonely, “shamed” and waiting figure 
but none appeared. : 

It was natural, perhaps, that ‘that night the 
talk over the Turkish coffee outside the tent in 
the desert should'be on marriage. Assour is a 
married man, at twenty-three; his wife is now 
thirteen and a half, and she has been a-wife for 
more thana year. He isa trifle worried that he 
has as yet no child. No son, rather; a daughter 
simply would not enter into his scheme of life, 

But it appears that Assour was married late, 
according to his ideas on the matter. At 
different times for some years marriages were 
arranged for him, but something always 
happened. Arranged is the word, for senti- 
ment and .previous acquaintance do not enter 
into it. The girls in his village are secluded 
veryearly. 

“For five years I try to make wedding,” he 
said softly and reminiscently, as he sat in the 
sand that night. “But I have bad luck. Each 
year somebody die and I cannot.” 

‘Would that stop a wedding?” 

“Yes, madams. Each year I try, and then 
at the new year a baby die, or an old gentle- 
mans, and it cannot be.” 

But when it came it was a great affair, 
according to Abou Taleb, who was serving the 
coffee and only required a little encouragement 
at any time to talk. 

“T. wait at the tables,” he says. “We had 
twelve big lights in a great tent, and everybody 
hecome. From the desert, from Cairo, from the 
American Express Company. They all come, 
and eat, and drink. Tea, coffee, cocoa, cham- 
pagne, wine and beer we had, and many other 
things. Meat and preserves and chicken, more 
*than you éver saw. And music.for three days 
and eight women to dance, eighi!” 

He contemplates this magnificence in retro- 
spect, his eyes almost shut. 

“Me, I not drink, ever,’”’ he says. “But on 
the third night I staggering like drunk, so 
tired. So I take one glass and I fall over. 
And my head! Ah!” 

He grasps his head, he rolls his eyes. One 
can see him “staggering like drunk.” The in- 
fernal everlasting beat of the Arab music, the 
tireless squatting musicians, the endless three- 
day clutter of food and drink, dirty dishes, 
scraps of food, children, beggars, flies. Food 
and yet more food. The women on the plat- 
form in the tent dancing unveiled, their eyes 
painted black with kohl, their muscular’and 
suggestive dancing calculated to inflame the 
crowd, but somehow failing, because it has 
eaten and drunk too much. And from behind. 
the tent Abou Taleb everlastingly carrying ip 
bottles and great platters of food, until at last 
he “staggered like drunk.” - 

And in Assour’s new three-room house 
near-by the twelve-year-old child bride, in @ 
dress from a store in Cairo and a veil over het 
face, sat with the women of the two families 
and waited for her husband. Her hair dressed 
with strings of gold bangles, her thin little 
wrists and her neck covered with them, 
hung to her waist, this bridal dowry of g 
necklaces, like chains. They are chains. 

“But is she happy?” I ask Assour. 

“At first she cry,” he says frankly. “Every 
day she cry. She want her mother. But now 
she all time very happy. And she keeps my 
house clean, very clean.” 

Later on after our return we went out to 
Assour’s house. It was by way of a reunion, 
that little party of Assour’s; here were S 
and Abdul Baggi with our camels once more. 
And at the house it was Abou Taleb who 
mitted us and later served the meal. But my 
one interest was focused in the smiling little 
child wife, dressed in her wedding garments 
for my pleasure, and in the black veil lest per 
chance the Head should glance through 
door into the bedroom where she sat alone. 

A sizable bedroom. with a huge clothes-pres 
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™ | “Ellen always was discriminating— 


ne and 
“—— —even in the little things. She never 
day overlooks anything in her home which 
Ruity adds to the comfort and well-being of 
her guests and family.” 

“You're absolutely right. She’s per- 
fect—as a hostess and mother.” 

The very presence of ScotTissue in 
the bathroom indicates unerring good 
taste and an appreciation for those 
special refinements which reflect a 
pride in home appointments. 
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COMBINATION 
cA Tribute to Perfect Grooming 


Today, two of the country’s foremost products are 
offered in tribute to the exquisite loveliness of 
America’s womanhood. 


The Sterno Canned Heat Out- e 
fit and the World’s Premier 75 
Razor—the Gillette, both for 


HIS offer is of interest to women everywhere, 
because social requirements of today demand 
a perfectly smooth underarm. 


Everyone knows the value of hot water for com- 
fortable shaving and with this Sterno Outfit you 
can have at a moment’s notice anywhere, handy 
hot water and a keen razor for the underarm, or 
for keeping the back of the neck trim and neat. 


The Gillette Safety Razor ‘is famous for its sim- 
plicity and easy shaving qualities. It makes shaving 
a pleasure for anyone, without training or 
instruction. 


TheSternoCanned Heat Outfit consists of polished 
Aluminum Boiler, Sterno ‘Stove, Sterno Canned 
Heat, and Tray—a convenient source of instant hot 
water —safe and dependable. 

Sterno Canned Heat is a solid fuel. Millions use 
it in sick rooms, in the dining room, kitchen, 
office, factory, camping. It boils, broils, fries per- 
fectly; heats water, milk, broth,soups, fish, meats, etc. 
Ask for “The Sterno-Gillette Combination,” at 
your Dealer’s. If he cannot supply you, send us 


75c. In Canada $1.00. 
STERNO CORPORATION 
Dept. 379 
9 East 37th Street New York City 
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a low Oriental settee under the windows, and a 
great brass bed with a canopy of orange and 
pink satine. So high a bed that the little bride 
required steps to get into it! The windows of 
the bedroom looked out on a tall blank wall. 

She remained there. It was not possible that 
she join us at the meal of chicken, conserves 
and fruits stewed with nuts. The bedroom was 
the harem, the woman’s quarter of the house, 
and there she stayed. She does not leave the 
place, and she cannot read or write. The 
women of Assour’s family and her own may 
visit her, and that is all. 

There is meek submission in her small and 
childish face. She knows no other life, and 
would not know how to face it if it came. 

There is the commencement of a feminist 
movement in Egypt today; its first efforts will 
probably be directed against polygamy and 
easy divorce, but it will ultimately demand the 
release of its women from the seclusion of the 
harem. Among the very small upper class, 
where the women although secluded are care- 
fully educated, this would be immediately 
possible. But one wonders about the others. 

What will happen if the doors of all the 
Egyptian women’s quarters are thrown open, 
the guards and eunuchs done away with, and 
these women are launched without preparation 
into a world of which they know nothing? The 
first requisite of independence is the ability to 
protect oneself. And the small chatter and 
gossip of the average harem, the overemphasis 
on sex, and the existing wide gulf between the 
world of the Egyptian man and that of his 
womenkind, form no preparation whatever. 

Our sentimentalists who urge the opening of 
the harem doors must consider these things. 
First, that the women themselves as a rule pre- 
fer the protection of their present mode of life. 
Such a social revolution must come from within 
the women’s quarters, and there is no general 
indication that they desire it. And second, 
this matter of lack of preparation for freedom; 
actually, its danger. 

But no such thoughts lay behind the meek, 
submissive child face of Assour’s wife. Two 
ambitions only were hers, to make her hand- 
some young lord comfortable, and to bear him 
a son. She does not go outside the high 
plastered wall; she cannot read. Her small 
household duties attended to, she must sit alone 
waiting for her lord’s return, or for some visit 
from Assour’s mother or her own. 

No wonder at first she cry; every day she cry. 

Abou Taleb, on the other hand, has an old 
wife. She has borne him eleven children. And 
all of them but one are dead. The fourteen- 
year-old boy who survives is the size of a child 
of eight, and already blind in one eye. 

“Why have they lost all those children?” I 
asked Assour. : 

“They poor people,” he said. ‘They have 
not much to eat. And they do not know how 
to take care of them. Very ignorant people.” 

Abou Taleb, like all of our outfit, had only 
one wife. And that polygamy is not accepted 
by the women without feeling is shown by 
what he said to me one night, as he washed his 
dishes on the sand, and I sat near-by. 

“You have only one wife, too, Abou Taleb?” 

He paused, to polish the inside of a glass. 

“Only one, my lady,” he said. He had 
picked up the phrase somewhere. “But she 
grows old and I need another one to look after 
my house. But when I tell her ‘I get another 
wife to help you,’ she do not like it. She cry a 
great deal, so I do not.” 


After the political discussions of Cairo, we 
found the men a constant interest. Their 
prayers, preceded in the absence of water by 
ablutions performed in the desert sand; their 
primitive nationalism, a recent development 
but one increasingly menacing to the British; 
their small domestic affairs; the short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor—all these engrossed us. 
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One of them, in his rare leisure, was knitti 
a tiny cap for his baby, of orange and purple 
and yellow and pink and green. A dreadful 
thing, yet as it grew under his awkward fingers 
somehow beautiful. 

Another, Katil, the humorist of the part 
and a good-looking boy of twenty, was if 
ready practically blind. Contrary to our gen. 
eral belief, the eye diseases of the Orient are not 
of venereal origin, but are the result of a germ 
infection of great violence. But Katil, as all 
the others we met so afflicted, was entirely 
philosophic in his attitude. “If God wills” 
expresses his acceptance of his fate. 

Among all the lower orders, however, there is 
a curious indifference to maiming, to mutila- 
tion and to blindness. Where they give to the 
crippled and the blind, it is rather to avert the 
evil eye than out of sympathy. There is, | 
believe, no word for pity as we know it, in 
Arabic. And cases were numerous during the 
war when, to avoid conscription, men sacrificed 
a finger or even aneye. They had no knowledge 
of the flat feet and other obscure troubles re- 
sorted to by their more sophisticated brothers 
of the West. 

It was Katil, then, who amused us in the 
evenings. Katil who, whitening his face with 
flour and pinning a tail to the back of his 
girdle, tucked up his skirts and became a 
trained ape; Katil whose stories, probably 
highly improper, sent the little circle on the 
sand into spasms of suppressed laughter; 
Katil, the donkey boy, whose séarices with 
Gazelle, the headstrong, were always drawn 
battles; Katil whose tales were like stories out 
of the Arabian Nights. 

In a year or so he will be blind. Not for him 
then the shimmering mirage, those lakes so 
close that sometimes it seemed that a step or 
two would find our camels in the water, again 
so far that the thirst-driven wanderer uses his 
last strength to reach them, only to find them 
receded again over the edge of the world. Nor 
the gazelles, small and dainty and infinitely 
fast, colored like the sand and speeding like 
the wind. His only the labor of the day’s 
travel, a little food at night, and for a bed the 
desert floor and his thin and ragged cloak. 
And in a year or so, the whining voice and out- 
stretched hand of the street beggar. 

It was about this time, I think, that we took 
the flu. For several days ominous sneezes and 
chills had warned us, but we kept on. We took 
to tying handkerchiefs over our noses in the 


daytime, and wearing thermometers in our © 


mouths in the evenings. And still we had togo 
on. We added to our various motions on our 
camels violent chills; we tried to tell each other 
our symptoms at the same time, or I would say 
to the Head: ‘How are you feeling dow?” 

And he would reply, “‘Sibply rotted. Whose 
idea was this dabdable trip, adyhow?” 

There came a day when camp had to be made 
early, and I fell off Dahabeah and crawled into 
bed, hat and all. Assour took to praying be- 
hind the tent for the success of the trip and our 
recovery, especially, I think, for the Head’s 
disposition. And the little circles of men 
whispered together about the evil eye. It was 
about that time that one of them produced a 
small and ancient amulet and gave it to me. 

“To bring you long life and good health.” 

“I don’t want to live,” I groaned. “Take it 
away.” 

So still we went on, taking our chills and 
fevers as they came, consoling Assour, @ 
eating more and more for fear of offending 
Mohammed. And at last we reached the far 
end of the Fayoum, and peace and recovery. 
For one day there we lay in our beds recovering, 
doing cross-word puzzles and smiling cheer 
fully when the camels grunted outside. Let 
them grunt; let them roll; let them snarl 
eat. Let them do anything but carry us. 

“Name a locality in Gilead.” 

“Balm, and this is the place.” 


Mary Roberts Rinehart continues the story of her whimsical 
journey Next Month—and describes more of the things 


that 999 out of every 1000 visitors to Egypt never see 
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“POSITIVE AGITATION” 


See for yourself what it means 
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to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 








HE difference between the 
new Hoover and a vacuum 
cleaner is concrete and real. 


You have only to see this amaz- 
ing cleaner in action on a carpet, 
and touch that carpet with the 
tips of your fingers, to know 
what this difference is. 


Instantly your finger tips can 
feel the new Hoover's “Positive 
Agitation” — that delicate air- 
cushioned tapping of the fabric, 
that swiftly-sure dislodgment 
and withdrawal of the most 
deeply embedded grit. 


Small wonder the new Hoover is 
hailed everywhere as revolution- 
ary! It excels even the standard- 
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The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners + 


She HOOVER 


It BEATS--- 


C'O-MeP A mY. 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


design Hoover in these important 
particulars: 


] For the first time, it makes 
possible ‘Positive Agitation” 
of floor coverings. 


2 By actual test, in the ordi- 
nary cleaning time, it beats out 
and sweeps up from carpeting 
an average of 131% more dirt. 


3 It isan even greater rug-saver; 
the oftener a carpet is cleaned 
witha Hoover the longer that 
carpet will wear. 


4. It is virtually service-proof, 
every part, including the new 
motor, requiring no oiling. 


NORTH 


as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


Suction draws all ae strong 


to the dust-tj ighe ‘ag in- 


5 It increases the efficiency of 
its remarkable dusting tools 
because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 


6 Its exclusive dust- and germ- 
proof bag is now washable. 


7 Its form and finish are of star- 
tling beauty; and every new 
feature insures greater oper- 
ating ease. 


Examine the new Hoover. See 
for yourself what ‘Positive 
Agitation” means. And remem- 
ber—only $6.25 down makes the 
new Hoover yours, with the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments. 
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A Thoroughly Bad Woman (Continued jrom page 29 


you. And I think you will be comfortable.” 

“T know I’d be comfortable but——” 

“Then it’s all settled. By the way, I don’t 
know your name yet?” 

“My name is Braswell—Nathan Braswell, 
late high private of the rear rank in the Eigh- 
teenth Tennessee Infantry. But up at Forks of 
Hatchie—that’s my home town, ma’am, a 
little town up in West Tennessee—they call 
me the Reverend Braswell, sometimes.” 

“Reverend?” Her eyelids narrowed. “Are 
you a minister?” 

“Oh, nome. But sometimes when we’re 
short on a preacher I make out to take the 
pulpit and read the Scriptures and make a 
little kind of a talk—not a regular sermon—just 
a little kind of a religious talk. And I’m 
purty active in church work generally. So I 
reckin that’s why some people call me the 
Reverend Braswell. But I never use the en- 
titlement myself—it wouldn’t be becoming in 


a layman.” 
“I see. You preach but you’re not a 
preacher. I guess you practise what you 


preach, too. You look like a good man, to me— 
and a good man can be set down anywhere and 
not suffer by it; at least that’s my opinion. 
So, Mr. Braswell, right here is where you 
camp.” 

“Just as you say, ma’am.” His surrender 
was complete now, his weariness was, too. 
“Probably you’re right—if I tried to go any 
further tonight it’s likely I wouldn’t be much 
good tomorrow and I want to be spry and 
fresh so I can knock around and see if I can’t 
run across some of my old pardners in the 
army. But excuse me again—you got my 
name but you ain’t told me yours.” 

“Call me Miss Sissie, if you want to. That’s 
what nearly everybody does call me. Or else 
just plain Sis.” 

“All right, Miss Sissie, just as you say.” 
He bowed to her with a grave simplicity. 
“And I’m sure I’m very much beholden to you, 
ma’am. It ain’t every day that an old fellow 
like me is lucky enough to run into such a 
lovely nice lady as you.” 

He drank his coffee, and, being helped to his 
feet, he went up-stairs with some aid from the 
lovely nice lady and presently was sound 
asleep in a clean bed in what he regarded as a 
very fine bedroom indeed. Its grandeur im- 
pressed him even through his tiredness. 

Coming back down after seeing him properly 
bestowed, the mistress of the house hailed 
the colored girl. “Pansy,” she said, “this place 
is out of business until further orders, under- 
stand?” 

At that, Pansy seemed deeply puzzled. 
“But, Miss Sissie,” she expostulated, ‘don’t 
you remember ’at a suttin party—you know, 
Mista J. W. B.—is ’spectin’ to be yere most 
any time wid——” 

“Did you hear what I told you?” A 
quality of metallic harshness in Miss Sissie’s 
voice was emphasized. 

“Yessum, but you know yo’se’f how that 
there party, Mista J. W. B., is. He’ll shore be 
dis’pointed. He’s liable raise Cain. He’s——” 

“Get him on the telephone; you know his 
number. Tell him this place is closed for 
tonight and for every day and every night 
until further notice from me. And tell the 
same thing to everybody else who calls up or 
drives up during the reunion. Get me?” By 
her tone she menaced the darky. 

“Yassum.” 

“Then turn that hall light out.” 


For three days Mr. Braswell abided under 
that roof. Frequently during that time he 
remarked that he couldn’t remember when he’d 
had a pleasanter stay anywhere. Nor could it 
be said that Miss Sissie failed in any possible 
effort to make the visit pleasant for him. 

He limped down to breakfast next morning; 
to limp was the best he could do. His-enter- 
tainer gave her household staff a double sur- 
prise, first by coming down to join him at the 








meal instead of taking her coffee and rolls in 
her room, and second by appearing not in 
négligée but in a plain dark house-gown which 
accentuated rather than softened the square 
contours of her face and the sharp lines in it, 
By daylight the two had better opportunity to 
study each other than the somewhat hurried 
meeting of the night before had afforded. 

She saw in him a gentle tottery relic of a 
man with a pair of faded unworldly old eyes 
looking out from a bland, wrinkly, rather 
empty face. He saw in her a most kindly and 
considerate hostess. Privately he decided she 
must have had plenty of sorrow in her life— 
something or other about her told him that 
life had bestowed upon her more than her 
proper share of hard knocks. He figured that 
living here alone in such a big house—except 
for the servants she seemed to be quite alone— 
must be lonesome for her, too. . 

As they sat down, just the two of them, he 
said, not apologetically but a bit timidly: 

“I hope, ma’am, you don't mind if I say a 
grace at your table? I always like to invoke 
the divine blessing before I break bread— 
seems like to me it makes the victuals taste 
better. Or maybe’—he hesitated _politely— 
“maybe it’s your custom to ask the blessing 
your own self?” 

“You say it, please,” she urged him in a 
curious strained fashion, which, however, he 
did not notice, and lowered her head. She 
lifted it once—to shoot a quick venomous 
glance at Pansy, who stood to serve, and a con- 
vulsive giggle which had formed in Pansy’s 
throat died instantly. Then she bowed it 
again and kept it bowed while he asked God to 
sanctify. this food to their uses and to be mer- 
ciful to all within those walls and to all His 
children everywhere. For Jesus’ sake, Amen! 

She piled his plate abundantly and, for all 
his bodily infirmity, he showed her a healthy 
appetite. He talked freely, she encouraging 
him by proving a good listener. He was a 
widower with one married daughter. Since his 
wife’s death he had made his home with this 
daughter. Her husband was a mighty fine 
man—not religious, but high-principled and 
doing very well indeed as a banker, consider- 
ing that Forks of Hatchie was such a small 
town. He himself had been in the grain and” 
feed business for most of his life but was re- 
tired now. He’d never been much of a hand for 
gadding over the world. Going to reunions 
once a year was about the extent of his travel- » 
ing around. In all the time since the United 
Confederate Veterans had been formed he'd 
missed but one reunion—that was the spring 
when his wife died. 

“Minty—that’s my married daughter, » 
ma’am—NMinty, she didn’t want me to come to- 
this one,” he went on. “She was afraid for me 
to be putting out alone on such a long trip ’way © 
down here; she kept saying, Minty did, she was. 
afraid the excitement might be too much forme 
at my age. But I says to her, I says, ‘Minty, ° 
child, when my time comes for me to gol 
don’t ask anything better than that it should be 
whilst I’m amongst my old comrades, with the 
sound of one of our old battle songs ringing im 
my ears!’ I says to her, ‘Shucks, but what's” 
the use of talking that way! Nothing’s going 
to happen to me. I can get there and I can get 
batk!’ I says to her. ‘Going to reunion makes 
me feel young and spry all over again.’ But, 
ma’am, I’m afraid Minty was right about it 
this time anyhow. I actually don’t believe I’m 
going to be able to get back down-town for 
today’s doings—not for the morning’s session 
anyway. I have to own up to you that I feel 
all kind of let-down and _ no-account. 

So through the forenoon he sat in an easy 
chair in an inner sitting-room and Miss Sissie; 
abandoning whatever else she might have 
to do, read to him the accounts of the great 
event which filled column after column of the 
morning paper. He dozed off occasionally but 
she kept on reading, her voice droning across 
the placid quiet. Following the dinner W: 
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“What do you think of those Kelly-Springfields, Joe?” 
“To tell you the truth, Ed, I don’t think of them at all. They came on the car and 
they've never been off the rims. Tire trouble 1s one thing I don’t have to worry about.” 








“Her Husband Makes 
$10,000 A Year!” 


’ “Sur used to live on our street and I knew the 
family well. Her husband didn’t earn a large 
salary then, and I know there were times when 
they found it hard to make both ends meet. 


“Then all at once I saw a change in him. He 
seemed more cheerful and ambitious and I no- 
ticed he was staying in more at nights. I in- 
quired and found out that he was taking up a 
course with the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

“Pretty soon I heard he had received a raise 
in salary and from that day he went right up. 
He’s making $10,000 a year now and they have 
just bought a lovely home in the suburbs. I cer- 
tainly do wish my Jim would take up an I.C.S. 
course too.” 
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came at midday, she prevailed on him to take a 
real nap, and he stretched out on a sofa under 
a light coverlid which she tucked about him 
and slept peacefully until four o’clock. Late 
in the afternoon a closed car containing a 
couple—a man and a woman—stopped in the 
alleyway behind the house and the driver came 
to the back door, but Miss Sissie went out and 
gave him a message for his passengers and he 
returned to his car and drove away. There 
were no other callers that day. 

Mr. Braswell fretted a little after supper over 
his inability to muster up strength for getting 

o the auditorium, but somewhat was consoled 
by her assurances that a good night’s rest 
should put him in proper trim for marching in 
the big parade next morning. By nine o’clock 
he was in bed and Miss Sissie had a silent, idle 
evening at home and seemed not ungrateful 
for it. 

On the second morning the ancient greeted 
her in what plainly was his official wardrobe for 
parading. A frayed and threadbare butter- 
nut jacket, absurd y short, with a little peaked 
tail sticking out behind and a 'ine of tarnished 
brass buttons spaced down its front, hung 
grotesquely upon his withered framework. 
Probably it had fitted him once; now it was 
acres too loose. Pinned to the left breast was a 
huge badge, evidently home-made, of yellowed 
white sik, and lengthwise of it in straggled 
letters worked with faded red floss ran the 
number and name of his regiment. In his 
hand he carried a slouch-hat which had been 
black once but now was a rusty brown, with 
a scrap of black ostrich-plume fastened to its 
band by a brass token. 

With trembling fingers he proudly caressed 
the badge. 

“My wife made it for me out of a piece of her 
own wedding-dress nearly thirty years ago,” 
he explained. “I’ve worn it to every reunion 
since. It’s funny how you put me in mind 
of my wife. Not that you look like her nor 
talk like her either. She was kind of small and 
she had a low voice and you’re so much taller 
ind your way of speaking is deeper and carries 
further than hers did. And of course you 
can’t be more than half as old as she’d be if 
she’d lived. Funny, but you do remind me of 
her, though. Still, I reckin that’s easy to ex- 
plain. All good women favor each other some 
way even when they don’t look alike. It’s 
something inside of them that does it, I judge— 
goodness and purity and thinking Christian 
thoughts.” 

If she winced at that last his innocent 
weakened old eyes missed it. Anyhow the 
veteran very soon had personal cause for dis- 
tress. He had to confess that he wasn’t up to 
marching. Leaving the dining-room, he prac- 
tically co lap ed. He was heart-broken. 

“Don’t you worry,” said Miss Sissie, in that 
masterful way of hers. “Even if you’re not able 
to turn out with the rest of them you’re going 
to see the parade. I can’t sehd, you down- 
town in my own car—it’s—it’s broken down— 
and I can’t go with you myself—I—I’m going 
to be busy. But I can send you in a taxicab 
with a careful man.to drive you and you can see 
the parade from it.” 

“That’s mighty sweet of you—but then, I 
reckin it’s your nature to be sweet and thought- 
ful for other folks,” he said gratefully. “But, 
ma’am,”—and doubt crept into his voice— 


“but ain’t all-the public hacks likely to be - 


engaged beforehand for today?” 

“T happen to know the manager of the lead- 
ing taxicab company here,” she told him. 
“‘He’ll do what I say even if he has to take a 
rig away from somebody. I'll telephone him.” 

“But with the streets all crowded the way 
they’ll be, won’t it be hard to find a place where 
I can watch the other boys marching by?” In 
his eagerness he was childish. 

“That'll be arranged, too,” she stated. “As 
it so happens, I also know the chief of police. 
T’ll call him up and give him the number of the 
taxi you’re in and I'll guarantee one of his 
policemen will be on the special lookout for 
you at the far end of the Drive to see to it that 
you get a good: place somewhere.” 
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“Seems like to me the most important people 
in this town must respect you mighty highly 
he exclaimed happily. <fWell, I guess it’s that 
same way everywhere—all kinds of people are 
bound to recognize a reallady when they meet 
her and look up to her!” 

“Oh, yes, there’s one thing more.” She 
added this as if by an afterthought. “Yoy 
needn’t tell anybody you meet—any of your 
old friends or any of the committeemen or 
anybody—where you’re stopping. You see 
I didn’t arrange to take in any visitors for the 
reunion—there were reasons why I didn’t care 
to take in anyone—and now that I have you 
with me.I wouldn’t care for anybody con- 
nected with the local arrangements to know 
about it. You understand, don’t you?— 
they might think I was presuming on their 
rights.” 

“Oh, yes’m, I understand,” he said unsus- 
pectingly. “It'll just be a little secret be- 
tween us, if that’s the way you’d rather it was, 
But I couldn’t rightly tell anybody anyhow— 
seeing that you ain’t ever told me what your 
last name is.  I’d like to know it, too—I aim 
to write you a letter after I get home.” 

“My name is Lamprey,” she said. “Cecilia 
Lamprey. I don’t hear it very often myself— 
at least, not spoken out in full. And now I'd 
better be ringing up those influential friends of 
mine—you mustn’t be late getting started.” 


The same taxicab driver who drove him on 
this day came again on the third day to take 
Miss Sissie’s venerable house guest to his 
train. It would appear that her car still was 
out of commission. 

She did not accompany him to the station. 
Domestic cares would hold her, she told him. 
She did not go to the front of the house fo see 
him off, either. Indeed a more observant 
person than Mr. Braswell might have mar- 
veled that so constantly she had secluded sher- 
self indoors during his visit; and not only:in- 
doors, but behind windows curtained against 
the bright, warm Southern sunshine. ~Ph 
exchanged their farewells in her living-room. 

“T ain’t never going to forget you,” hé, 
her. “If you’d been my own daughter: 
couldn’t ’a’ treated me any nicer than 
you have—and me just an old sto 
spavined country-jake that you never sa 
fore in your life and probably never wi 
again. You ain’t seen fit, ma’am, to tell 
much about yourself—seems like you let fe 
do most of the talking, and that suited me—but 
old as I am I know a perfect lady when I see 
one and that’s what you are, ma’am, and what 
always you must have been and always will 
be—good-by and God bless you!” 

Saying nothing, she bent in the attitude of 
one accepting a benediction, and a moment 







later she was following him to the door and’ 


watching him as he crept in his labored, falter- 
ing gait along the entrance-hall. Under his 
arm was his luncheon to be eaten on the trai; 
she had with her own hands prepared and boxed 
it. She waited there on the threshold until the 
hooded front door clicked behind him. 
“Pansy,” she called then toward the back of 
the house, and now her voice had a certain cus- 
tomary rasping quality which, strangely, had 
been almost altogether lacking from it 
past two or three days. “You, Pansy!” 
“Yassum.” 
“You might call up that party that we 


_turned down the other night and tell him this 


place has reopened for business as usual.” 


Approximately two weeks later, Mr. 
Randolph Embury, president of the Forks of 
Hatchie People’s Bank, wrote as follows t0 
the mayor of that city where the veterans 
met: 

“Dear Mr. Mayor: You may possibly 1 
call that we met in 1922 while serving as 
gates for our respective states at the’ Inter 
Southern Commercial Congress in Norfolk? 1 
am therefore taking advantage of our 
acquaintance and am trespassing upon yout 
patience to ask a favor which means a 
deal to my wife. 
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“Only Tangee changes color to 
blend with each complexion.” 


BEAUTY you may have. 
~or envy! 


V JOULDN’T you rather have real beauty 
than artificial? A complexion that glows 

with the natural blush-rose of youth? Lips 
that are soft, velvety and alluring? With 
color as natural as Nature herself? Then try 
Tangeel 

A magic lipstick 
Unlike any other 
lipstick Tangee 
changesfromorange 
to blush-rose when 
you put it on—a 
. shade that is warm, 
young, lovely and natural... It is waterproof 
—frictionproof — kissproof — permanent — 
and absolutely harmless—and lasts about 
five times as long as other lipsticks. 


“The most precious make-up in 
the world”’ 


That’s what Tangee 
Créme Rouge has been 
called... You take the 
tiniest bit and spread it 
quickly. You have, not 
color, but a glow, deli- 
cate, elusive... Nowa tiny bit more. The 
glow is richer, more alluring... Experiment 
will show you just how much to use. 











Color magic in a compact 
In a handy form for 
your purse is Tangee 
Rouge Compact—the 
same lovely make-up in 
caked powder form— 
with puff and mirror— 
so easy to apply, any- 
where, anytime...If you 
plan to be more lovely 
tomorrow... get Tangee today! 





Caution: Do not let anyone offer you ‘‘some- 
thing just as good.” All substitutes are in- 
ferior. Look for TA NGEE in orange letters on 
each contviner. Tangee Créme Rouge, $1. 
Tangee Lipstick, $1. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact, 75¢. 
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Special Introductory Offer 
If your dealer cannot suphly ‘you, send us 
a 


one dollar for (1) a full size Tangee Lipstick, 

ond we will. send you in addilion (2) a gen- ~ 
trous free sample of Tangee Créme Rouge, . 
=¢ and (3) “The Ari of Make-up” written bya 


er’s name 
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“Her aged father, the late Nathan Braswell, 
attended the recent Confederate Reunion in 
your city. Almost immediately upon his ar- 
| rival back at this place he suffered a stroke of 
| paralysis. Within ten days a second stroke 
| resulted fatally to him. The interment took 
| place yesterday, the twenty-ninth inst. His 
loss in this community is very deeply mourned. 
He was the last old soldier left here. 

“Although rendered entirely helpless by the 
first stroke, he remained almost entirely ra- 
tional and coherent until the second one oc- 
curred. In this stage of his illness he spoke 
repeatedly of his experiences while at the re- 
union. He was a guest in the private home of 
one who must have been a most cultured and 
| charming lady—undoubtedly a lady of posi- 
| tion and affluence. By her graciousness and 
| her zealous care of him and her constant 

ministrations to his comfort she made a deep 
| impression upon him. He was most anxious 
; that she should know of his gratitude, and re- 
| peatedly he charged us to write her, telling 
| how much he appreciated the attentions shown 
him. 

“Naturally, during his illness and until after 
the interment neither my wife nor myself had 
much time for letter-writing. But this morning 
Mrs. Embury wrote to this lady, thanking her 
in her dead father’s name and in ours and tell- 
ing her that with practically his last conscious 
breath he spoke affectionately of her and paid 
tribute to her sp’endid womanly qualities and 
even uttered a little prayer for her well-being. 
He was a very devout man. 
enclose with t is one but in an unaddressed 
envelop. Mrs. Embury, o! course, is most 





recipient promptly. 

“The reason for not addressing it you will 
understand when I tell you that my father-in- 
law could not remember his _benefactress’ 
last name except that it began with an ‘L’ 
and sounded something like ‘Lampey’ or 
‘Lambry.’ He referred to her always ‘as 
‘Miss Sissie,’ which I wou'd judge was her 
familiar name among her more intimate 
friends. He could not remember the name of 
the street upon which she resided. However, 
he did describe the res dence as being a very 
large and very handsome one, standing in a 
somewhat secluded part of the outskirts and 
not far from where a railroad track and an over- 
head viaduct were. 

“This, then, is the favor I would ask of you: 
If the lady is as prominently connected as I had 
reason to believe from I{r. Braswell’s state- 
ments, I assume you know her already. If not, 
I take it that it should not be a very difficult 
matter to locate one whose character and 
attainments must have given her a high stand- 
ing among your good citizens. So I am asking 
you to see to it that this letter is put at once 
into her hands. 

“Thanking you in advance for any trouble or 
inconvenience to which you may be put in 
carrying out our wishes, I remain, 

“Yours mo.t sincerely, 
“Randolph Embury” 

And within four days got back the following 

reply: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Yours received and contents carefully 
noted. In reply to same would say that while 
ready at any time to serve you and your good 


““Mayor’s Office, June 2. 


simple plan would be to look up producers 
in the telephone book alphabetically. There 
were no A’s, no B’s, but a C—Hamilton 
Coleman. 

I am not encouraging any girl to go on 
the stage. Rather am I saying it is as hard a 
business as can be found. But I do hope 
some of the people who think all stage positions 
are secured only by concession to immorality, 
all theatrical men vulgar and embarrassing, 
will chance to read this and understand it as 
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typical of an interview of its kind, with the 
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That letter I. 


anxious that it should reach the intended’ 


wife in every way possible, yet in this case I am 
put in a delicate attitude and fear you also 
may be put in one should I undertake to fulfil 
your expressed desire. ; 

“Undoubtedly the person that your late 
father-in-law had in mind was one Cecilia 
Lamprey, better known as ‘Sis.’ But not by 
the widest stretch of imagination could anyone 
think of her as a ‘lady.’ She is the proprietress 
of a most notorious assignation house located 
on North Bonaventure Avenue, this city, and 
according to my best information and belief 
has always been a woman of loose morals and 
bad repute. I might add that having been 
elected on a reform ticket and being com- 
rritted to the task of ridding our city of evil, I 
am at present setting on foot an effort to close 
up her establishment, which has until lately 
enjoyed secret ‘protection,’ and to drive her 
from our midst. 

“Accordingly, I am constrained to believe 
that, being probably semi-delirious, the lately 
ceceased, your esteemed father-in-law, must 
have made a mistake. I assume that he must 
have had ‘Sis’ Lamprey’s house pointed out to 
him and in his ravings got it confused with the 
domicile where he was housed during his so- 
journ among us. It is not conceivable to me 
that a man such as you describe would, while 
in his sober senses, set foot inside an establish- 
ment so readily recognizable at a glance as 
being absolutely disreputable, let alone re- 
main there for any appreciable period of time. 
It is equally incredible to think of ‘Sis’ opening 


«her doors to any decent person or for any 
* Sworthy purpose. 


=< “Tn view of these facts I am constrained to 
believe your wife would shrink from any 
contact or any communication with such an 
individual. I am therefore taking the liberty 
of holding her letter on my desk until you and 
she have had opportunity to consider this em- 
barrassing situation and to decide what you 
should do. My advice is that you instruct me 
to return the letter to you at once and consider 
the incident closed. However, I await your 
further instruction. 
(Signed) ‘‘Jason Broderick, Mayor” 


Embury read this letter through, reread it 
then, and so doing drew a mental picture of 
Mayor Jason Broderick, reformer, beholding 
him in a color not entirely favorable to the 
race of reformers in general. 

“T think,” said Embury to himself as he laid 
the typewritten sheet down, “I think on the 
whole I’d rather be able to see things blindly 
through the spectacles of the old man that’s 
gone than to have to see them so clearly the 
way this well-meaning gentleman does. Still, 
according to his lights I’m sure he means well, 
this Mayor. But he doesn’t get the big idea, 
that’s his trouble. And I don’t need to ask the 
Missis how she’d feel in view of these. dis- 
closures. Because I know without asking her. 
I’m not sure whether I’ll tell her anything 
about it. She’s got a vision of this other woman 
that’s fairly attractive—let it stand as it is. 
That being the case, I’ll just take on myself to 
answer for both of us on my own responsibility.” 

He wrote this on a telegram blank and called 
a messenger: 

“Nevertheless, on behalf of my wife and 
myself, kindly be so good as immediately to 
deliver the letter in question to the lady in 
question.” 


$a fErov-—_—< 
A Week without a Cent (Continued from page 57) 


exception that. usually weeks and months are 
spent searching before an engagement is found. 

Mr. Coleman was very kind. Did I sing? 
Yes. Dance? Yes. What experience? None. 
He smiled and asked me how I knew I could 
dance and sing. I told him I knew I could 
because I knew I could. Presently he went 
in an inside room, and I heard him telling 
some one that a little girl was after a 
and how about givingheratry? =, 

“Certainly,” the man inside said. “Give 
her a chance.” 
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2D. you know that your 

florist can —- a potted 

plant anywhere for you, as 
well as cut flowers? 








the appropriate thing is to i 
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Established 1832 


Philadelphia 


JEWELS 
The Finest Quality 


Diamonds 
Pearls 
Sapphires 
Rubies 
Emeralds 
Corresponderce Invited 


BANS BOG, 


Bailey Text and Colonial Script 
The new fashionable Engraving 
for WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Samples mailed upon request 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
mailed upon request 
illustrates appropriate 


Wedding and other Gifts 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a personal 
interview at 


THe Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 


DEPT.C 15N.WELLSST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















JASCHA en 
You canplay =i 
this easy fingering Buescher Saxophone. 
Most wonderful music. 3 lessons given on 
request witheach new BuescherTrue-Tone. 
Teach yourself. Many play scales right off-- 
easy tunes first week. You can. 


Easy to Play, EasytoPay 
Try any Buescher Instrument for 6 days. Satisfaction 
or no sale. Easy terms arranged. Send postal for cat- 
alog and details of trialand payment plans. Mention 
instrument preferred. No obligation. Send today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1424 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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That was Menlo Moore, to whom I owe 
gratitude no words can pay. So Mr. Coleman 
took me to rehearsal—five girls attired in brief 
little trousers, laughing, singing, practising 
steps, the manager, the author suggesting 
from the side-lines. 

I had on a sailor suit and, by chance, a pair 
of black silk bloomers, and the sensations of 
the street fair entertainer upon the moment 
of his hundred-foot dive into the tank of 
water are, I’m sure, no more those of plunging 
to the bottomless pit than were mine as I 
dropped my skirt, lined up in my black panties 
and middy and—my book of Life opened on 
Chapter Two. 

Somehow I made good. How happy I was! 
What a palace that dingy rehearsal hall! How 
thrilling the endless hours of dancing! 

A letter came from mama telling me she 
would pray for me constantly—one from dad 
saying the sooner I got enough and came home 
the better he’d like it. I remember thinking 
it was very nice of mama to pray for me. I 
think now only such a thing as that could have 
taken care of me through all that has happened. 
But it was five years before I began to realize 
how amazingly that first day had really un- 
folded for plain little me so ignorant to dare 
it. Fifty cents in my pocket! ° 

“Chorus girl” sounds gay—a lot of fun— 
but it wasn’t always. On New Year’s Day we 
did five shows. Our act opened disclosing a 
newsboy calling out papers. I was the news- 
boy. I can feel now my aching, weary little 
self waiting on stage for the curtain to go up 
for the fifth show—holding the news-stand— 
for strength to dance it through once mcre. 

I worked with that show till we played 
Waterloo, Iowa, and there my dad came to 
see me. His comment was that I must leave. 

“All right,” I said, “if I can go to New 
York.” 

He replied that his only hope of my coming 
down to level ground was in my trying all I 
wanted to try and being convinced I could 
only fail. 

“So go ahead,” he said. ‘I guess it’s the 
only way you'll ever learn what everyone has 
tried to save you from.” 

Of course putting it that way was simply a 
dare. In high independence I accepted his 
permission but not a cent of the money he 
offered. “No, sir,” I told him. “I’m going 
to do it all myself!” 

So at three A. M. of the sixteenth of January, 
1918, I found myself in New York City, 
scarcely less green than when I had arrived 
in Chicago, but with one considerable difference 
—nine dollars instead of seventy-five cents. 

In the station I found a Travelers’ Aid, 
who recommended only one hotel, to which 
somehow I found my way, and taking it for 
granted a place recommended by the Travelers’ 
Aid would be within the purse of anyone poor 


| enough to be asking such aid, I settled down in 


a little room and figured nine dollars would keep 
me about a week with a spare bit for food and 
time to look leisurely for a job. 

I decided not to go into a chorus again. I 
thought either a play for Mr. Belasco or a 
scenario for Mr. Griffith would be a modest, 
suitable beginning for the end I was really 
working toward. I had a note to Mr. Belasco 
which a gentleman on the road had given me, 
so I delivered it and was received in the great 
man’s office. I told him straightforwardly I 
had come from Iowa to give the theatrical 


| producers what they needed. 





“Tf you want any special kind of play,” 
I said, ‘‘I’ll be glad to write it.” 

I told David Belasco that seriously and 
sincerely! Oh, how pitiful confidence can be! 
He was very kind and sent me away with no 
feeling at all that I had been dismissed. I 
tried a few film corporations that day, too, 
but got no farther than their gates. Nor the 
next day nor the next. Then I heard a lady 
in the hotel mention rooms being two-fifty a 
day! Could that be true? I had eaten very 
little so my nine dollars had dwindled only to 
seven-ninety-five—but no sign of a job! I 
made myself brave and asked at the desk. 


The lady was right. By morning I would owe 
seven dollars and fifty cents! 

I went to bed much frightened, but as I lay 
there I began to see that, after al! it merely 
meant that I must get a job next day, 

But the next day there wasn’t any job, [ 
paid my bill, spent thirty-five cents for a meal 
and went up-stairs with one dime which w 
I considered, buy crackers and milk the next 
morning—but also in the morning I would owe 
the hotel two-fifty. : 

I decided I had better sit up all night and 
write something to sell. I decided on a son, 
and was nicely started when my next neighbo 
knocked on the door to borrow a needle ae 
came in, and inquired what I was doing. 

“My dear!” she said. “You write poetry 

I told her yes, I did—though I hada ad 
it yet. Then I told her why I was writing it, 

“Why, you should be in a nice private house,” 
she said. “I know a lady who would take you 
for seven a week. I’ll ask her.” 

So she telephoned, and in fifteen minutes] 
was outside that hotel with one dime, two 
grips and a new address. January—bitter 
cold—forty-six blocks to walk. But all alo 
sparkling Broadway I felt only what a thi 
it was to be poor and able to fight out of it, 
At Sixty-sixth I went into a drug store to 
get warm, but I saw a man drinking hot 
chocolate and I turned right out again. I 
couldn’t look! 

My new room was on a third floor. The 
lady said paying would be all right when I 
could. The room had no heat, she said, but 
I could leave the door open. When she went 
away, I closed it, however, to go on writing my 
song, shivering with the cold, working in her 
dim light—but I wrote it. 

I decided on Klaw and Erlanger’s office, but 
when I got there and found they were beginning 
rehearsals for a road company of ‘The Riviera 
Girl,” in a sudden little panic the song went 
in my pocket and I joined myself to a crowd 
of girls going to Bryant Hall, where Mr. 
McKinley, the producer, chose me as one of 
sixteen, with rehearsal called the following 
morning. I heard one of the girls ask when 
we could have an “advance” and he said, 
decidedly, in two weeks—no sooner. 

I spent my dime for soup and felt entirely 
happy, not at all concerned that my purse 
contained nothing. I don’t know how I 
thought I would get along. I guess I didn’t 
think at all. 

It seemed good the next day to be rehearsing 
again. I didn’t notice being hungry till about 
four, when I began to grow dizzy and had to 
pull myself together sharply to keep on working. 

But at five, when we were through, I began 
to wonder for the first time where food was 
to come from. I began really to understand 
that somehow I would have to have some. 
I began to wonder where or how people got 
into that bread line you hear about. 

I was last to finish dressing, and was leaving 
when there appeared from the hall below 
Sam Harvey, the comedian, with a sack in his 
hand which he thrust out to me. 

“Here, kid,” he said, “will you take this? 
That girl who lives on a farm in Jersey brought 
it and I told her I ate it and she’s waiting 
outside for me. Put it where she won’t find 
it tomorrow—will you?” 

And as he hurried down-stairs, I went back 
to the dressing-room with fried chicken, 
potato salad, and cake. That was Tuesday. 

Wednesday at four o’clock that empty 
feeling came again, that contemplating where 
bread lines were again—then Mr. McKinley 
called for the three smallest girls, of whom I 
was one. 

“A soldier hospital,” he said, “has asked for 
some one to dance at an entertainment tonight. 
There wouldn’t be any money”—he smiled— 
“but a dinner and fun.” ‘ 

Gracie had a date, Viola had promised her 
mother to be home early—which left me the 
one to go. There is a verse in the Bible about 
God and sparrows falling. That was Wednes- 
day. 

Thursday at five I was dressed and started 
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Fine, clinging, longer lasting— 
Houbigant Face-Powder can be 
obtained in each of the five 
Houbigant odeurs, and in five true 
tones —$1.50. Houbigant Rouge, 
carefully blended for consistency 
and color, in'a thin gold case with 
mirror — $1.50. Lipstick, in a va- 
riety of natural shades—$1.25. 
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Talcum, soft as powdered petals, 
in a tall glass bottle with spray 
j top—$1. Houbigant Skin Lo- 
j tion—to tone and tighten the 
j skin—$1. 
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for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th Street, New York. 
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home when some one called me. It was 
Vivian, one of the dancers. 

“I told the lady where I live about you,” 
she said. ‘“I wish you’d come up.” 

So I went to Vivian’s house with Vivian. 
In the kitchen were the remains of French-fried 
potatoes, Spanish omelette and coffee. Vivian 
remarked that they smelled good. 

“T’d fix some,” she said, “but I don’t want 
to eat alone. Would you eat with me?” 

I told her, why, yes—I’d oblige her. That 
was Thursday. 

But Friday the joke at last seemed on me, 
because I got dressed, went home, went up- 
stairs—hungry—alone. Well, I decided I’d 
just go to bed and forget it. I went to bed 
but not to sleep. I felt too twisted with 
knotty little hunger cramps. Then when I 
got up to get a handkerchief I saw something 
on my chiffonier—a note, and three pink 
printed slips. 

“Dear Miss,” the note read. “Here is three 
tickets you can spend for ice-cream as my 
teeth is too bad. Lena.” 

Lena was the cleaning woman; the checks 
were from a near-by luncheon drug store— 
twenty cents each. Did I sit lingeringly over 
sandwiches, pie and chocolate that night? 
I did. That was Friday. 

By Saturday my meals were getting to be 
adventures—fun to pretend waiting for a fairy 
coach to drive up. 

Saturday a stranger was at rehearsal. When 
we were dismissed, Mr. McKinley called me 
aside. 

“Can you eat Italian spaghetti?” he asked. 

I didn’t know what could be coming, but I 
said “Of course.” I could imagine no reason 
why I couldn't eat Italian spaghetti—or 
anything else. And then the cat came out 
of the bag. The man who had been watching 
had come to select a girl for a picture scene. 

“He says,” Mr. McKinley told me, “that 
all you have to do is eat spaghetti.” 

But when I saw that spaghetti—a kettle 
full of pieces that seemed to multiply into 
miles of length—I understood why he had asked 
if I could eat it. There seemed no way spoon 
or fork or hands or mouth could handle the 
stuff. My heart failed me but I went at it. 

“Great!” the director laughed. ‘Real 
comedy!” ji 

That was Saturday. But the check would 
not be forthcoming for a few weeks. 

Sunday there was no rehearsal. I walked 
down along the Hudson, and found a Sunday 
paper for company. Everybody in the house 
had gone, and food seemed so doubtful I had 
made up my mind to do without any, when the 
telephone rang. It was the landlady. 

“Dearie,” she said, “will you warm over 
the stew for the dog like a good girl? Give 
him all he wants and throw the rest out.” 

So the dog shared his stew—on Sunday. 

I had a fifty-dollar Liberty bond. I had 
forgotten Liberty bonds were good for money 
until I came across an advertisement in the 
paper for buying them. Instantly my prob- 
lems were over. Fifty dollars! Rockefeller 
and me! I got out my bond and next morning 
started early to the address. It was one hun- 
dred blocks, but what was that compared 
to the excitement of coming back with fifty 
dollars? I found the place and turned in the’ 
bond, and the man said yes, they’d take care 
of it in just a few days. I felt suddenly pale. 

“Oh,” I said, ‘but I need the money now!” 

He was sorry but that was their system. I 
left the bond with him anyway. I was sud- 
denly too. weak and hungry and licked to do 
anything else. It had been all right to have 
nothing the day before, but I had spent twelve 
hours basking in the thought of all the food 
I wanted—a movie—some candy. 

I went out in the street. Sixty-six’ blocks 
to walk back! I couldn’t do it. For the first 
time I gave up. I stood on that corner with 
people knocking along against me hoping 
only that my strength wouldn’t leave me alto- 
gether, and then I went to the policeman and 
asked if he would tell a conductor of some car 
to take me to Forty-second. He was so kind. 





He held me out of traffic till a car came, put 
me aboard, and so I got back to the hall. 

I didn’t expect any coach that day. I 
dressed after rehearsal, mechanically went 
thirty-four blocks home, three flights up, and 
my first real conscious thought of anything 
at all was that a special delivery was on my 
table from the address where I had taken the 
bond. Opening it, I found a check and this 
note: “I thought about your needing money 
so am buying your bond personally.” 

The check was for fifty dollars.- I found 
out afterwards that a fifty-dollar bond didn’t 
sell for fifty dollars, either. That was Monday. 
I had lived exactly one week on nothing. 

When I finished ordering at the restaurant 
that night, the table looked like the feast 
in “The Birds’ Christmas Carol.” 

People have laughed when I’ve told about 
that week, and said: “Do you think for 
one minute those folks didn’t know you 
had no money—that man with the chicken, 
and the girl with the French fries, and Mr. 
McKinley and Lena?” Well it’s this way— 
if those days were accidents it was very won- 
derful, but if those people did what they did 
because they guessed the truth it was still 
more wonderful, so there you are. 

Nine months later the company returned 
to New York. I found a cheap room and 
job-hunting began again. I was ready to do 
any sort of work.. I tried film corporations, 
producers—it was no use. I had no wares to 
display but courage, willingness and confidence. 
Offices—elevators—snobbish attendants—what 
a weary thing they can make of the world! 

It is kind of restaurants to paste bills of fare 
with prices against their windows and I used 
to look in while I added up five- and ten-cent 
dishes till I seemed almost too filled from the 
sight of food to need any at all by the time I 
would locate “frankfurters with beans and 
bread and butter, fifteen cents.” I used to 
wonder what mama and dad would think if 
they could see me adding up pennies. 

The worst trouble I had was with stockings. 

When a run starts in a stocking there is 
nothing to be done! I almost prayed over my 
stockings from one day to the next. Then at 
last I hit on buying children’s stockings. 
One dollar cheaper and ten dollars stronger! 

But shoes didn’t worry me. I folded post- 
cards in them when holes went through to the 
sidewalk, and post-cards are exactly as good 
as leather if only, of course, it doesn’t rain. 
One day, hunting a post-card to put in my 
shoe, I remembered one in a diary in my 
suitcase. I never wrote in that diary and 
hadn’t looked init for ages, but I got it out, 
and found the post-card; and I found some- 
thing else too—a scribbled sheet of paper 
about an old woman in an “old house doorway,” 
and her nanny-goat clicking around the cobble- 
stones. 

I sat on the floor and read it over—backed 
up against the wall, reached for pencil and 
paper.and went on withit. I made that house 
and that nanny-goat and that woman into 
three poor old things in France. I sat on the 
floor until midnight—I sat there till morning 
—till I had finished a story. 

“Now I'll go to a news-stand,” I thought, 
“and touch a magazine with my eyes shut 
and take this story to whatever one it is.” 

The magazine I touched was the one of 
which Bob Davis is editor. 

I think Bob Davis is the kindest man in 
the world. And he is the channel through 
which so many writers have found themselves 
that it is simply a few pages out of ‘“‘Who’s 
Who.” 

I had four cents that morning. When I left 
my room I tried in all my pockets to find one 
other penny, because you can buy so much 
with five cents and almost nothing with four. 
But there wasn’t any other, and I didn’t 
know what to try shopping for exactly, when 
down Third Avenue what should come but a 
cart with a sign “Bananas one cent.” 

Four bananas! Why, nobody could eat 
more than four bananas! So you see things 
are often all right after all. 
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And it was that day I found Bob Dayi; 

The whole world knows how Abraham 
Lincoln stopped to put broken-winged birds 
in the nest. The whole world doesn’t know 
how Bob Davis, year after year, stops to offer 
his hand and his smile and his wisdom where 
it can put somebody’s whole broken world 
together; but quietly, kindly he goes on and 
on; and heads come up and eyes find new 
light—because of Bob Davis. 

That day he bought my story for $55. He 
said he’d buy more. I never was a chorus 
girl again. But in the spring, in the midst of 
my writing stories, came circus posters. The 
Ringling Barnum Bailey Circus! How | 
wanted to join that circus! Bob Davis told 
me to ask at Madison Square Garden for Mr. 
Cook, the lawyer of the show. So I did. { 
saw a gentleman standing near the front door 
and asked if he could direct me to Mr. Cook. 

“Mr. Cook isn’t here,” he told me. “Can 
I do anything?” 

“No, thanks,” I said. “I think it’s better 
to see some one in authority. I think [| 
wait for Mr. Cook.” 

“By all means,” he smiled, “wait for Mr. 
Cook if you like. I only thought I might 
take care of you if it wasn’t éoo important. 
I’m Mr. Ringling.” | 

There is no use beginning to tell about the 
circus. My job in it was riding an elephant, 
and my home one of the thousand others in 
that string of red cars—the smallest bungalow; 
in the world, each the size of a Pullman bel, 
immaculately kept, curtains, pillows, flowers. 
How I loved the parades through lazy streets 
over the whole United States, fun in the dress- 
ing tent, good food in the cook-house, kind 
friends, fair rules, strict, clean . living, the 
finest people I have ever known! 

It is a wonderful world, the circus, its gold 
and silver a real symbol of the worth of the 
people who create it. I shall always say the 
proudest right I have earned is that to be part 
of the circus. 

And while I traveled I wrote. Emil Pallen- 
berg, owner of the famous bicycle bears, 
carried my typewriter in the bear wagon; then 
with pad and pencil I would write on top-ef 
my elephant while I waited for the bugle-calls 
‘by which the circus moves. I would sit all 
night writing in my bed as the train rumbled 
along. Not writing of the circus—not com- 
mercializing my joy in that—but going back 
to my little girl days, writing plays—plays. 

But only to me have they been “plays.” 
To everyone else they have been “stories.” 
To editors who have bought them and to 
people who have read them, they have been 
only stories; but to me every line has been a 
spoken part, every situation an assembled 
scene. They have been stories only because 


the time has not yet come when they can be 


lights—music—stages—voices—color. 

When the circus closed and I was back in 
New York something happened really too 
wonderful to be true. Cedric and Meredith, 
my beloved brothers, came East . . . 

How can I end the story? 

It hasn’t any end yet really, and who but God 
in His care of sparrows falling knows what 
end will be? Today Meredith, twenty-three 
years old, with the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, is, so says the master, George 
Barrier, the greatest American flutist. Cedric, 
with a university degree, is in Kansas, a suc- 
cessful engineer, still with his bit of whimsy— 
clown hats, funny faces, for the nicest “end” 
of all so far is that the three of us are doing 
a book together—music of Meredith’s, illustra- 
tions of Cedric’s and words of mine. Mama 
is still praying for us constantly—dad still 
watching for the times we come home. It 
has been a short eight years—a long eight years 
—held together by such slender threads! But 
out of it all, if I were passing one thing on to 
help some one else really know joy,sorrow, hope, 
gratitude, fear, ambition, love, kindness 
tolerance such as God, I think, meant His Soa 
to teach, I’d pass him, if I could, a chance like 
the one I had that I wouldn’t trade now fora 
million—a chance for a week—on nothing. 
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Every Man of them Begged 
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G.Ask the men in your family 
whether they’d like hot biscuits 
for Sunday supper 





never varies. Thousands of experts on foods agree that 
cream of tartar baking powder is the best and the most 


healthful. 


All the Royal Baking Powder you need to make a big 
luscious layer cake costs only two cents. It’s a mighty 
small expenditure — isn’t it — to make sure of a good 

cake. 


Flatter your next supper party 
with home-made cake and hot 
biscuits. Use one of the simple 
easy recipes in the Royal Cook 
Book. The book is free—just 
mail the coupon. 


G.Even the most inexperienced can 
make successful biscuits. You can 
mix them in the morning and 

bake them in ten minutes 


FREE: Book of nearly 350 famous recipes 








Tue Royat BAkinc PowpER ComPANy, 
110 East 41st Street, New York. 


Please send me a copy of the famous Royal 
Cook Book—free. 
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Health may become a shadow unless you guard The- i 
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Danger Line 


oments that add years of health 


In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, even 40, dif- 
ferent kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these denti- 
frices . . « changing from one to another. They seem dis- 
appointed, They brush iheir teeth regularly . . . yet they 
still have painful decay and gum diseases . . . Wuy? 


Because teeth need more than mere cleaning. They must 
also be protected at THE DancER Line. 


Tue first teeth are family events! They are greeted 
with more or less celebration. Then—too often—they 
are neglected. “They’ll be out soon,” say many parents. 

Yet regular care of the first, or baby teeth, will prac- 
tically assure sound, regular, permanent teeth—and if 
this same care is continued, sound teeth and firm, 
healthy gums throughout life usually result. 

Careful observation has shown that when children’s 
mouths are kept in a healthy condition by the use of an 
efficient dauseion, the children are protected to a great 
degree from the common diseases of childhood. 


Decay begins early 


Decay of the teeth begins shortly after the first teeth 
appear. It occurs most actively in the pits and crevices 
on the grinding surfaces of the teeth, and at that vital 
place where teeth meet gums, The Danger Line. This és 
especially true at The Danger Line between the teeth where 
@ tooth-brush cannot reach. 





The selection of a safe dentifrice is imperative—a denti- 
frice which cannot injure the tender mouth of the child, 
but which will protect against the acids that cause decay. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia, is the ideal dentifrice for children, and this is 
why: It contains more than 50% of pure, palatable 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia; enough to neutralize for 


hours after use the acids which attack teeth and gums; 


it contains no grit and no strong antiseptics; it is pleas- 
antly flavored, and it is harmless even if swallowed. 
Children like Squibb’s Dental Cream, and many 
mothers have found it a great aid in teaching the little 
ones the habit of oral cleanliness. Teach your children 
to use Squibb’s—and as a consequence they will keep on 
using it in later life. At druggists, 40 cents a tube. 


Squiss’s Mitx or Macnesta—The Standard of Quality—from whith 

Squibb’s Dental Cream is made—is recommended by physicians every- 

where. It may be purchased in large and small bottles from your ~—_ 
1 


SQUIBB'S 


DENTAL CREAM 


Made with Squibb’ Milk of Magnesia 
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| as coming from her. 


to you? Hers or your own? Answer that and 

ve if you’ve been reborn.” The man madea 

in his throat and turned away, but the 

speaker followed him. ‘‘Promise you won’t 

see her or ask her for a week. It’s all I ask. 
You owe me something on the old score.” 

Anxiously the mother waited for an answer; 
it was a long time coming and meanwhile she 
could see that Hermann was waging a des- 

rate fight with himself. When finally he 
Fited his head and met her gaze, his face 
was haggard, sick; all vitality had fled from it. 
Its heavy lines were bitten deeper than ever, 
his green eyes were lusterless. Dully he said: 

“T promise. But—it means the end.” He 
dried his forehead which had begun to glisten. 

“Thank you!” Natalie was too wise to jeop- 
ardize this moment of victory so she started 

in for the door, but he checked her. 

“Wait! It isn’t because I’m a good sports- 
man, or to settle our account, or for fear 
she may learn what sort of man I am. It’s 
not because of anything you said, but because 
of something she said—sang, rather. Some- 
thing she taught me and which I cherish as— 
It had to do with ‘the 
law of love.’ ‘We must share if we would 
eep . . . Ceasing to give we cease to have.’ 
All Christianity, it seems to me, is embodied 
in the words of that song. Hymn, it was— 
in three verses. She honestly believes it is my 
religion, the code Ilive by. No one but she ever 
believed well of me, so—it’s rather up to me 
to warrant her faith. Isn’t it? But I know 
what it means. Autumn! Dead leaves and— 
dead hopes! Winter! You’ve cast me to 
the lions, Nat. Cast me to the lions!” With 
a groan he sank into a chair. 

Silently the woman stole out and away. 


Henry Gilbert regretfully acknowledged 





that, for once, he had failed. That a-man 
without shortcomings, a stainless man, should 
suffer misfortune was contrary to all his theories 
and it completely upset his ideas of divine law, 
and yet misfortune had overwhelmed him. 
His marriage to Belle Galloway was more than 
a mere failure; it had turned into such a fiasco 
that he felt not only grieved but also humili- 
ated and victimized. No man who has been 
buncoed at a shell-game can retain much 
self-respect. 

He knew by now that Belle had married him 
only for his money. This suspicion had been 
slow in forming, but after a certain amount 
of eavesdropping at home he heard her ac- 

wledge as much to her sister. Even then he 
refused to believe it; he told himself that he 
had misunderstood her. But when he re- 
proached her for speaking lightly of him, in- 
stead of confusion and apology he met with 
defiance. Belle flashed up like loose powder 
and derided him for listening. She hated 
snoopers. Well, what if she had said it? 
What did he propose to do about it? 

Nothing! He proposed nothing. He was 
desolated, that’s all; his universe was in ‘ruins, 
his world a wreck. Since he had failed to make 
her happy he supposed—a deep sigh—they 
had better consider a divorce. 

Oh, that was it, eh? He intended to cast 
her off—to take her, use her and then fling her 
aside without a penny? Belle guessed not. 
She hadn’t asked him to marry her. What 










grounds would he sue on? Probably he’d hire 
detectives and pry into her past life the way he 
had pried into the life of he first Mrs. Gilbert. 
was no stopping the woman when she 
had lashed herself into one of these furies; she 
became strident. 
Very well! She had nothing to conceal. 
(never been on the stage and there were 
ho men in her life. What was more, he wouldn’t 
tamed is Paige cre lock her into a 
with a leaky gas-grate, to smother. 
Just because he was tired of her. Leaky 
Bas-grate! Ha! If the people of Hopewell only 
W what she knew! Divorce her, would he? 
Followed a terrible ten minutes for Henry 
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Padlocked by Rex Beach (continued from page 07) 


Gilbert during which he felt like strangling 
this shrill-voiced macaw. 

He had taken refuge in flight finally, but 
not before he had heard Momma Galloway 
noisily weeping in her room. His room. 

It was days before that storm settled and 
meanwhile Belle’s relatives treated him with 
a queer mingling of servility and terror; they 
fawned and they cringed. As for the wife, 
she remained resentful and derisive. 

Gilbert awoke to the rueful fact that into 
his home had crept all the evils, all the vices 
that he abhorred. Dirt, disorder, contention, 
envy, hatred, greed—they had stolen in and 
they sat at his daily board. Nor was there 
any way of ousting them. He had long since 
abandoned hope of the Galloways’ leaving. 
They had squatted on his domain. 

Sonny remained incurably shiftless and af- 
fected the worst company in town. He had 
learned to drive a car and he drove mostly 
at night. Gilbert found many hairpins in his 
limousine, and his gas bills mounted. When he 
remonstrated about the latter, Sonny poked 
him in the ribs and told him that a guy had 
to drive fast and far nowadays to find a dark 
parking place. 

Sonny smashed the car one night in a colli- 
sion and was arrested for driving while under 
the influence of liquor. Gilbert most certainly 
would have allowed the young reprobate to 
stand trial except for the fact that in the car 
with his brother-in-law at the moment of the 
accident was the Gilberts’ up-stairs girl. By 
the time Henry had settled with her, with the 
owner of the othér vehicle, and with the officer 
making the arrest, he experienced such a feeling 
of personal guilt that he was quite ready to 
drop the matter. His own repair bill ran to 
several hundred dollars 

The incident, as was to be expected, induced 
another of Momma Galloway’s spells. She 
wept almost constantly for several days, 
during which time her breath smelled strongly 
of port wine. 

Blanche, in her way, was even more of an 
anxiety than her brother, for she was now 
engaged, not to the golf ‘‘pro” at the Country 
Club, but to the caddy master. and one of 
Gilbert’s acquaintances—a man whom. he 
disliked—spitefully warned him that it was 
by no means a desirable match. The caddy 
master was a loose-living young man and there 
was already a caddy mistress, if Gilbert knew 
what the speaker meant. The fellow seemed 
to derive considerable satisfaction from im- 
parting this news, for he grinned maliciously. 
Nor were the members of the golf committee 
any more sympathetic when Gilbert demanded 
of them that they discharge the club employee; 
they refused. They appeared to be more 
amused than alarmed at the threatened blot 
upon the escutcheon of Hopewell’s leading 
citizen. 

Gilbert tried to reason with the girl herself, 
but she told him coolly to mind his own business 
and cease interfering in hers or she would up and 
run away with the object of her affections. It 
was awful! And Belle had hoped that her 
sister would make a-good marriage! Had 
expected her to take Edith’s place in Henry’s 
affections! 

There had been put into effect at a recent 
session of the state legislature an extremely 
rigorous enforcement act which not only pro- 
hibited the transportation and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages, as defined by the federal 
law, but also made it a felony to possess liquor, 
to drink it, to give it away, or to have any 
traffic whatever with the poisonous stuff. 
For the comprehensive prohibition of this 
statute Henry Gilbert was largely responsible. 
Always an uncompromising foe of the demon 
rum, he had helped to shape the act and 
force it through; with his own hands he had 
written in a clause which rendered the pur- 
chaser equally guilty with the seller, and 
another—most cunningly conceived of all— 
which afforded immunity to either party who 
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informed against the other. Gilbert had never 
been able to differentiate between the Con- 
stitution and the Decalog and it was his honest 
conviction that he had fathered a law which 
put his native state far ahead of other states 
in the march out of degradation and into 
enlightenment. 

In view of his paternal relation to this 
get-good-quick statute, he couid not help 
feeling deep apprehension over Mrs. Galloway’s 
wholesale consumption of port wine. It would 
prove more than an embarrassment if it be- 
came known that in his home intoxicants were 
used. Even upon a doctor’s order. People 
were so prone to talk. 

Imagine his dismay, his chagrin, when the 
city’s most notorious bootlegger called at his 
office one day.and handed him a memorandum 
covering the sale, purchase and delivery at 
his residence of ten cases of ‘‘fine Italian port” 
at $150 a case. 

‘‘What’s this?” Gilbert stammered. ‘‘You’ve 
made a ridiculous mistake.” 

“Tt’s that stuff your brother-in-law bought. 
How did it turn out? O. K.?” 

“Don’t jest. You know that I never use 
rum and that I don’t allow it in my house.” 

‘You allowed this, all right, because I put 
it in your cellar myself and I got a witness. 
Anyhow it ain’t rum, it’s port.” 


“Um-m! Perhaps Sonny ordered it for his 
mother.” 
‘“‘Perhaps!”” The bootlegger winked. 


“But ten cases is an enormous amount. I 
supposed a bottle at a time was all she—— 
And—er—the price, too! I’m not familiar 
with such things but——” 

“Tt is a little high, but nobody drinks wine 
any more, they want hard stuff, and the best 
ain’t any too good for a man like you. What's 
an extra hundred a case to a guy with your 
jack? Nothing but insurance.” 

Gilbert turned livid with anger. ‘‘So! 
That’s it! Well, my good man, I refuse to 
suffer extortion; I won’t even discuss this bill 
with you. Mrs. Galloway’s health compels 
her to employ a mild stimulant, but I under- 
stand it is issued on prescription, like any 
medicine.” 

“There’s my prescription,” asserted the 
caller, ‘‘and I’d advise you to fill it, quick. 
Fifteen hundred pills. You know the drug 
stores don’t stock port wine—they handle stuff 
with a kick. And say! Don’t ‘good-man’ me. 
Come through or I'll turn you up. The law 
lets me off, you know—anyhow you oughta 
know, seeing as it’s your law—and all I gotta 
do is prove I put it in your house.” 

‘“‘Why, this is—nothing less than blackmail! 
Robbery!” 

“T should worry what it is. 
little good Scotch at ninety?” 

“Will you leave my office?” 

“Sure! When I get a check. Or I can call 
headquarters. Which’ll you have?” 

After some further debate along lines as 
unsatisfactory as this, Gilbert paid—in cash 
rather than by check. When the scoundrelly 
law-breaker had pocketed his fifteen ill-gotten 
hundred-dollar bills he said in great good 
humor: 

“You certainly did us boys a big favor with 
that enforcement act of yours, Mr. Gilbert. 
It keeps prices up and we don’t have any more 
bad accounts. We’re with you heart and soul, 
and if ever they try to repeal it, leave us 
know and we'll back you. My regards to 
Sonny.” 

Gilbert, of course, took his brother-in-law 
sternly to task for invelving him in a transac- 
tion so illegal, so disgraceful, but the latter 
indignantly denied his guilt. He had never 
ordered ten cases; he had ordered oni, five 
and that’s all that had been delivered. What 


How about a 


was more, the price agreed upon was forty 
dollars a case. Henry was a boob to let himself 
be cheated like that; if he wanted to toss his 
coin away, let him toss it to Sonny. 

Now annoyances such as these were trivial, 











and it’s so easy to use 
Deodo every day 
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y 
Letrt1a Hapiey 


ry YOU EVER HAVE an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that you were not just as irreproach- 
ably fresh and dainty as you'd like to be? What 
woman hasn't! . . . And how impossible it seems, 
sometimes, to prevent that distressing odor of 
perspiration, when you're busy and hurried! 

But it can be prevented so easily—prevented 
all day long. Just by dusting on Deodo, the new 
powdered deodorant, while you're dressing. 

You'll like Deodo—it’s so pleasant to use, so 
fine and white and faintly fragrant. Dust it over 
the body and rub it under the arms. It instantly 
absorbs and neutralizes all body odors. It is 
soothing and healing to the skin. It does not 
seal the pores nor check essential perspiration. 
And it won’t damage clothing, 
no matter how delicate. 

Deodo is wonderful to use on 
sanitary napkins —so effective 
and so safe! Try it! 

Deodo is sold at most drug- 
gists’ and toilet goods counters. 
Or I will gladly send you a 
miniature container, holding a 
generous supply, free! Mail the 
coupon today! 











A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 





COS. 5-26 
H. K. Mutrorp Company 


Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me the free sample of Deodo. 

















but in the aggregate they weighed heavily 
upon Gilbert and, what is more, new ones were 
forever piling up on him. He was being 
crushed, not beneath a sudden avalanche of 
disasters but under a slow accumulation of 
petty embarrassments. 

Belle no longer pretended to care for him; 
they lived under a sort of armistice the harsh 
terms of which she herself had dictated and 
which she felt free at any time to make more 
onerous, or to disregard wholly. Her relatives 
no longer pretended to consider him as any- 
thing except a provider, the sap-filled source 
from which they sucked a livelihood. 

Such were some of the physical afflictions, 
so to call them, which assailed the man. They 
mortified the flesh rather than the spirit, but 
inside him were springs of bitter water which 
were hard to drink. . Regret, of course, was hi 
constant companion. Life had swindled him. 
He lived in constant apprehension, harassed 
hourly by fear that the facts of his first wife’s 
death and his treatment of Edith would become 
known, or rather that the distorted story of 
them would be made public. The truth would 
wash him of any actual guilt, but the whole 
truth could never be told. He convinced 
himself that either Belle or one of her loose- 
tongued relatives had already let slip enough 
to place him in a false position, for his circle 
of intimates steadily contracted, his friends 
dropped away, and even upon the tongues of 
strangers he fancied he could hear the faint 
hissings of gossip. 

Not that he felt remorse for anything he 
had done; remorse is a punishment for evil- 
doing. It was too bad that nobody knew 
Alice’s nervous condition at the time of her 
death or the anguish it had caused ‘him to im- 
press reform upon their wayward daughter. 
That latter had been a sort of forced feeding, 
painful but necessary, and it had hurt him 
worse than it had hurt her, so he was fond of 
assuring himself. But who could be made to 
believe? People are so uncharitable. 

He became nervous and irritable, he had 
difficulty in sleeping; he lost weight and his 
face hung in folds, his cheeks drooped until 
Sonny Galloway likened them to dewlaps. 
Gone was that hearty demeanor and that 
sirupy unctuousness of the man without bodily 
ills or moral shortcomings. 

One thing which got upon his nerves more 
than anything else was having to occupy 
Alice’s room; this was a torture which he re- 
sisted to the point of physical exhaustion. He 
tried to rise above it, to vibrate on a plane 
too exalted for such a circumstance to affect; 
but he failed. He was weak, it was silly to 
let his imagination run wild and yet he could 
not harness it. Harder even to endure was 
Belle’s sardonic satisfaction at the situation; 
she watched him like a cat and gloated over 
his shuddering repugnance to that room. 
To her this appeared in some way deeply 
significant and she took every occasion to ex- 
plore its meaning. 

Alas, what an unsuspected streak of suspicion 
and of cruelty the woman possessed; she was a 
figure out of the Inquisition; she had him on 
the rack and was bent upon wringing confession 
out of him, whether true or false. And she 
had masqueraded as such a simple, sincere, 
Christian person. Gilbert could think of her 
now only as a malignant vampire crouched upon 
his breast, fanning him with her black, noise- 
less wings the while she sucked his veins dry. 
Compared with her Alice had been a saintly 
combination of virtues; her faults were super- 
ficial. Belle’s amounted to depravity; she was 
actually vicious. To the eye she was admirable 
enough but inside she crawled with vices. 

As for Edith, how little her inclination to 
waywardness weighed when balanced against 
the selfishness, the greed, the thousand hateful 
traits of the younger Galloways! 

They, too, had sunk their teeth into him and 
were hanging on in the expectation of sharing 
in his money, fattening on his corpse; why, 
Belle was constantly after him to make a will! 
He made a will one day, but the terms of it 
he did not divulge. 
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Sometimes the man asked himself wearily 
if it was worth while fighting as he had fought 
to rid the world of its obvious evils when dis. 
eases so much more cancerous were lodged at 
the very core of human nature. But he had 
no time for abstract problems; others more 
imminent and more personal pressed him, 

One such was how to get rid of that gas-log 
in his room without confessing to Belle that 
it terrified him and explaining why. He made 
one or two feeble attempts which she aborted 
and he hesitated to have it torn out for no valid 
reason, feeling sure that she would construe 
such an action as proof positive that Edith’s 
hysterical accusations were true and _ thus 
have him further at her mercy. So far she 
harbored only some vague, outrageous theory, 
unformed even in hér own mind, but he shrank 
from doing anything which might induce her 
to put that suspicion into words. 

He complained one day about smelling gas, 
whereupon Belle went to the room, sniffed 
carefully about the fireplace and told him he 
was growing more notional than momma, 
What ailed him, anyhow? It was too early 
to start the furnace but he had to have some 
heat, didn’t he? 

Thereafter she made it a point to see that the 
gas was lighted every evening before he came 
in. Invariably he turned it off the moment he 
got inside the room. He turned it off so often 
and put such pressure upon the valve as to 
blister his palms. Had he been possessed of 
more strength he would surely have twisted it 
off. The last thing he did at night was to test 
that valve and more than once when he awoke 
with that imaginary odor in his nostrils he 
would leap out of bed, stagger across the room 
and strain at it. 

That nightmare continued to recur, by the 
way; periodically he awoke gasping, fainting, 
his heart aflutter and in his ears the echo of 
shouting voices. Always they cried the same 
accusation: ‘‘Henry Gilbert killed his wife.” 

After such a phantasm he would switch on 
all the lights, open every window and shiver 
until daylight. He tried sleeping with his lights 
on, until Belle noticed it and asked him why. 
Was he afraid of the dark? What ailed his 
conscience? He turned them off again. 

On nights when he could not sleep he was 
plagued with visions; he could actually see 
Alice lying over yonder in her little blue party 
dress, like a tired child asleep, and this was 
worse even than the familiar nightmare. It 
was so real! 

He sometimes felt as if he were locked ina 
cell with a corpse of his own slaying. 

People began telling him that he looked badly 
and when he assured them that he was quite 
well they voiced the pessimistic conviction 
that he suffered from some obscure ailment. 
Why, the proof was in his face. He’d better 
have himself looked over; nothing like taking 
such things in time. 

He began finally to believe these croakings 
so he went to the family physician. Examina- 
tion, however, disclosed no organic or func- 
tional disorder and the doctor asked him what 
was troubling his mind. Gilbert experienced 
a mad, a suicidal impulse to tell everything 
but restrained himself and after a while leit 
the office with a box of sleep-inducing pills and 
a bottle of vile-smelling nerve tonic. 

He was desperately fagged today—he was 
numb and yet he suffered acutely; he hurt 
but he could not lay his finger on the pain. 
Tired, that was it. His nerve force was ex- 
hausted, his resistance had run out, he was 
sick of everything. 

He retired early that night, craving rest as 4 
drunkard craves drink. As usual he found 
the gas-log burning—mute testimony to Belle’s 
demoniac solicitude—and he turned the valve 
savagely. In a burst of rage he put all the 
strength of both his hands into the effort and 
felt an ungodly regret that it was not her 
throat that he clutched. He wanted to curse 
her. She was a fiend and she was driving him 
insane. That’s what she wanted to do, rum 
him mad, cause him to destroy himself s0 
that she could squander his money. 
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Your Powper won't Show 


when you use a scientifically blended shade of 
Pompeian Beauty Powder to match your skin 


By MADAME JEANNETTE 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic advice 

regarding the care of the skin and the proper use 
of beauty preparations. 


SOFT, delicate 
Pa ey texture —a lovely 
5 See Se ‘’) satiny face—yet not a 
¢; » /  signof powder. What és 
the secret of her alluring 
complexion? Does she 
use powder? She does, 
but a shade that matches 
so perfectly the tone of 
her skin that she secures 
the good effects of pow- 
der without seeming to 
use it. 
You can give your skin a All smear ‘women 
lovely uniform ione by using strive fora natural com- 
aselected shadeof Pompeian : 
Beanty Powder—the shade plexion, but all do not 
that mae eres your achieve it. Nor-all wo- 
men have found a pow- 
der that really matches their skin—a powder that 
reveals their natural coloring. Complexions 
are not composed of single colors, but a blend 
of different colors. Pompeian Beauty Powder 
is scientifically blended from different colors. 












































This charming type of American beauty, with gray eyes and brown hair, should use 
Pompeian Beauty Powder in the Naturelle shade to emphasize the lovely tone of her skin. 





Whatever the tone of your complex- 
ion, some one shade of this powder 
matches it perfectly. Select this shade 
from the directions that follow in the 
Shade Chart. 

Pompeian Beauty Powder has gained 
its remarkable popularity because of its 
purity, its exceptional consistency, its 
delicate odor, its quality of adhering 
well—and its perfection of shades. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder 


Medium Skin: The average American skin 
tone is medium, neither decidedly light nor 
definitely olive. This skin should use the 
Naturelle shade. 

Olive Skin: Women with this type of skin 
are apt to have the dark hair and eyes char- 
acteristic of beautiful Spanish women. This 
skin should use the Rachel shade to match its 
rich tones. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful, rose-tinted 
skin (not the florid skin) and should use the 
Flesh shade. 


White Skin: This skin is unusual, but if you 
have it you are the only type that should use 
White powder in the daytime. 

In the evening under artificial light it may 
be better to use powder of lighter shade 
than the one recommended above. In case 
of doubt, write a description of your skin, 
hair and eyes to Madame Jeannette for 
special advice. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


¥% of a 60c box of Bloom 
the 1926 Panel with samples of Beauty Powder 

and other Pompeian products all for 20c 
T= generous offer of Bloom gives you an 
opportunity to really know how good is this 
popular Pompeian product. For 20c you get % 
of a 60c box of Pompeian Bloom, valuable 
samples of Pompeian Day Cream (protecting), 
Night Cream (cleansing), Beauty Powder, 
Madame Jeannette’s beauty booklet and 





If you have experienced the 
difficulty of having powder 
look “chalky and unnatural,” 
buy a box of Pompeian Beauty 
Powder today, in the shade 
suggested for your special 
type. At all toilet counters 
60c. (Slightly higher in Can- 
ada.) Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


UU, athame. Cannille 
Specialiste fi Beauté 

P. S. [suggest Pompeian Day Cream to 
protect your skin against the weather, 
and Pompeian Bloom fora touch of color. 





























the famous 1926 Pompeian Panel en- 
titled, “Moments That Will Treasured 
Be,inthe Mint of Memory.” This panel, 
executed by a famous artist, is in full 
color. Art store value 75c to $1.00. 


Tear off, sign, and send 













Madame Jeannette, THz Pomprian LaBorarorits 
2710 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Madame: I enclose 2 dimes (20c) for 1926 
Panel, 34 of 60c box of Bloom, Beauty Booklet and 
samples. 
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Shade of powder wanted..................--- 
This coupon void after Nov. 5, 1926 
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The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


ENERAL CORDS have 

never been sold as orig- 

inal factory equipment, yet 

thousands of new cars. are 

delivered with Generals ‘“‘all 

around”... . the buyers hav- 
ing specified Generals. 


When a dealer replaces stand- 
ard equipment tires with Gen- 
eral Cords he calls it a change- 
over, but this growing prac- 
tice has a greater significance. 


It reflects the enthusiastic 
confidence car owners have in 
General—a confidence backed 
by their extra dollars when 
they order General Cords on 
a new car. 


r 


U 


Neverapartof : 
new car equipment |; 





You may not have experienced 
the many advantages of Gen- 
eral, but just ask a user and 
you'll be introduced to a 
brand of enthusiasm seldom 
accorded any product. 


Some will speak in glowing 
terms of unheard-of mileage. 
Some will talk of greater 
motor power and give you 
figures on fuel savings. Others 
will tell you the full meaning 
of low pressure. But the sum 
total of this favorable com- 
ment among users is the rea- 
son General enjoys the largest 
sales confined to voluntary 
purchasers of any tire on the 
market, 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


he 
GENERAL 


CORD 


—GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIENDS 


















harpy! The bat! That’s what she was, a 
bat. Sharp teeth and claws. She slept, hang- 
ing by her claws. His money, eh? . . . Sui- 
cide was the unpardonable sin and the thought 


of Alice’s act had always caused him to shud- ~ 
der, but—some things are worse than self- _ 


destruction. 
living prey of ghouls. 


He shook so when he undressed that he had” 
to rip the collar from his throat and when he = 


went to take his pills he upset the box. These 


Better that than to become the ~~ 


would make him sleep, would they? He’ 


hoped so, but what good were a few hours of 
unconsciousness when he would awaken to 
the same fiendish persecution? That doctor 
had declared there was nothing the matter 
with him. The fool! 

Well, why didn’t he sleep? It was terribly 
dark. But who could sleep with that racket go- 
ing on down-stairs? Sonny Galloway was laugh- 
ing—braying like a jackass—cnd Blanche’s 
shrill voice was like a razor blade. 

Gilbert sniffed suspiciously. What was that 
he smelled? Let’s see, he had turned it 01, 
hadn’t he? Of course. He had almost ripped 
the pipes out of the floor. Thank heaven this 
medicine would keep him from suffering that 
fantastic dream! 

But it did not. He awoke gasping, suffocat- 
ing, as usual. It was back again. His heart 
was pounding, it had swollen and was choking 
him. He could have shrieked with the torture 
of this thing. Would it never leave him? 

It was late. The house was still; even the 
street lights outside had been turned off. He 
tried to sleep again, but he was too tired. Oh, 
how tired he was! Too tired eventorest . . . 
That’s how Alice must have felt, but she had 
attained rest so easily . . . Peace! A twist 
of that valve, a blessed numbness, then— 
exaltation . . . He had failed in everything; 
life had become unutterably dreary and op- 
pressive. 

Gilbert’s mind recoiled from these thoughts, 
but persisted in returning to them; he could 
not get them out of his head . . . : 

He sat up and pulled the chain of the shaded 
night-light at the head of his bed. This was 
better . . . No, it was worse, for it brought 
him back closer than ever to the hateful things 
which he had been trying to escape. He 
could see Alice quite plainly now, and sight 
of her awoke no horror. She was beckoning... 

It went on for hours. Gilbert struggled out 
of bed finally; like a somnambulist he crossed 
the room. He was neither awake nor asleep. 
Some part of him fought against what he 
was going to do, another force propelled him 
irresistibly. 

He was surprised to note that the real odor 
of gas was less offensive than the imaginary 
odor with which he had become so familiar. 


In addition to the listed telephone which 
served Jesse Hermann’s residence there was 
another, a private wire, the number of which 
operators never gave out. It was the channel 
for all his important business communications 
and most of his social messages. It led directly 
to his library and usually he answered it in 
person. 

It rang now, as he sat dejectedly at his desk; 
he reached for the instrument, then withdrew 
his hand. He knew who was ‘calling, for she 
frequently called at about this hour, and he 
knew just how she would begin; he could hear 
the very tones of her voice. He was already 
too weary with the effort of resistance to risk 
conversation. Why harrow himself unneces- 
sarily? What could he say? How could he 
explain? Better to let her think he was out—— 
Suddenly he snatched at the phone and cried 
with an eagerness that sounded almost harsh: 

“Hello!” 

“Hello!” The greeting came softly and was 
followed by a pause. ‘‘Are you. cross?” 

“No. Why, no! Cross with you?” He 
laughed uncertainly. 

“T must annoy you, calling up so often.” 

“Don’t say that. It’s the one thing I look 
forward to. You’ve no idea what our little 
chats mean to me.” 


go 
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ew Trend of d the prcustry 
- $2700 . 


ZODUCED scarcely a year ago, this superb Franklin 
oupé has already revolutionized personal closed car 
ign. Its narrow steel front pillars, eliminating the 
pot,” have spread through the industry like wild-fire. 
mad 3-passenger seat has shown how to combine 
- with intimacy. Its soft leather trim has given new 

fs to leather uphoistery in closed cars. 


“But only Franklin style and construction principles ‘can 
weave these details into a whole so perfect. Only Franklin 
eis copper-radiation ait-cooled — free from trouble, power- 

ful, economical. Only’ Franklin’ is flexibly builr— easy- 
riding, easy to handle, confidence-inspiring. And only 
Franklin can cover so many miles in a day. If you want 
the finest, most advanceé and most popular 1926 personal 
closed car, you will ‘choose the Franklin Coupé. 


The Coupé with concealed rumble seat is now available 
at $2825. Like the standard Coupé, it comes ready for the 
: toad, completely equipped: only tax and freight are extra. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, a@ 
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SoftHands 


A premier charm 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


Hands are conspicuous. Keep them ever soft 
and youthful, else they’ll reduce your charms. 

In my stage work I must wash in many sorts 
of water and many times a day. Yet my hands 
are as fair as my face. 

The reason lies in a lotion made especially for 
me. It is made to combine the best helps science 
knows. I use it after every washing, then at 
night. It leaves no residue, no grease. Despite 
all water, wind and sun, my hand-skin looks like 
babe-skin. 

I call this my Youth Hand Lotion. All toilet 
counters now supply it in my name. And I 
gladly send a sample tube to anyone who asks. 

Try it—you will be delighted. I have never 
found anything else that compares. Let me show 
you how beautiful hands may be kept, however 
you may use them. The coupon will bring you a 
sample tube and my Beauty Book. Clip it now. 





Trial Tube Free *° 


Edna Wallace Hopper, ; 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. : 
Mail me a trial tube of Youth Hand Lotion. 














| need an agent to sell my Candy, dy Gum and m 


Large variety. Everybody will buy from you. Experience un- 
ripeg Samples free. Ford given. Write today. 
Milton Gordon, 1414 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0., Dept. 1025 










Banishes 
Gray Hair 
in 15 Minutes 


Wirn invariable success hundreds of thousands 
of American women are regaining the youthful glory 
of their hair by using INECTO RAPID NOTOX. 
And the success of these is guiding thousands more to 
use this, the one tint that is perfectly natural and 
perfectly safe; strictly scientific, conforming with the 
most exacting laboratory standards. 
It is specifically guaranteed to impart to gray, 
streaked or faded hair all its former harmonious 
beauty of lustre, of silken texture and shade. Its 
use cannot be detected. It is guaranteed permanent: 
its color withstands any condition or treatment that 
Nature’s will—brushing, rubbing, shampooing, sun- 
shine, salt water, perspiration, Turkish baths, perma- 
nent waving, marceling and curling. It is safe, it 
cannot injure texture or growth; it contains no 
paraphenylene diamine. The ease of application en- 
— anyone to apply it in the privacy of her own 
rome. 
If you are concerned about your hair, Jeanne Ruere, 
expert of the greatest hair coloring manufacturers in 
the world, is ready to give confidential advice on your 
particular problem. 
Send No Money 
Merely fill out the coupon below 


INECTO, Inc., 33-35 West 46th Street, New York 





INECTO, Inc., 33-35 West 46th Street, New York City 


Please send me without 
fumces heasaw Monon cela cost or obligation full details of 


beauty Analysis Chart Form Y27. 








In CANADA called State... cccccccccvccecveccec 
ox. 








Made by 
Notox, Ltd.,10 McCaul ™ 
t, Toronto. 





“They can’t mean very much or you’d 
call me once in a while. It’s a week tonight 
since I saw you.” 

“Do you miss me?” he queried breathlessly. 
**Me, I mean?” 

“You don’t deserve to be told. I’m going 
to ask you again for the-very, very last time 
if I offended you, or hurt your feelings.” 

‘And again I repeat, no!” 

“T’d feel terribly distressed if I had. Noth- 
ing would make me more unhappy.” 

“But you haven’t. I'll explain everything 
when I see you.” 

‘When will that be?” 

“Why, tomorrow, perhaps. That depends 
upon what happens tonight. I’m waiting for 
a decision.” 

They talked on idly for a while and to a 
listener what they said would have sounded 
casual enough—merely a somewhat bewildered 
young woman attempting to apologize for 
some fancied hurt to a dear friend, and a denial 
on his part of any offense; but to Hermann 
every inflection of Edith’s voice had meaning, 
her every hesitation was significant. 

Over this very phone and from this chair 
he had, by a curt yes or no, settled affairs 
of enormous moment, he had swiftly decided 
matters that affected government policies and 
the fortunes of whole peoples, but now he 
gossiped idly with a girl, thrilled to her laugh- 
ter, led her to talk on and on, and lacked the 
determination to hang up. It was an exquisite 
torture which he could not bring himself to end. 
He asked her what she had been doing that day. 

“I practised most of the morning. I’m 
gaining confidence. Mr. Rosen—you remember 
him—came out for luncheon and he played for 
me. We had quite an emotional hour or two. 
He agrees with everything you said, by the 
way, and I’m beginning to believe that a real 
miracle has occurred. This afternoon Mr. 
Van Pelt took Pearl and me to tea again.” 

‘Where did you go? To the Longue Vue 
Club? It’s lovely there. And always a smart 
crowd.” 

‘No. I wouldn’t risk embarrassing him by 
going to one of his clubs. We went to a little 
Japanese tea-room, overlooking a lagoon with 
swans. They ate clover out of my hand. It 
was very peaceful. I’m to meet his mother 
tonight, you know, and that’s one reason I 
called up. Do you honestly think I should go?” 

‘“‘Why—why not?” Hermann’s hands had 
begun to shake; he made an effort to speak 
calmly. 

“Your voice sounds queer.” There was a 
pause. “I won’t go ifi——” 

“Of course you’ll go.” The man smiled and 
nodded, but his eyes were strained. “By all 
means go and have a good time. Norman’s a 
splendid fellow and his mother is wholly 
charming. She’s quite the most—effective 
woman I ever met.” 

“T know, and it’s to be informal. Just we 
three. But under the circumstances—I—feel 
some embarrassment. I wish I could talk to 
you.” 

“You may, at any time. Any time after 
tonight.” When she made no response he 
thought she had been cut off. ‘‘Hello! Hello!” 

“Yes. I’m here.” 

“There are no ‘circumstances’ so far as you 
are concerned. Natalie and I are friends and 
I’ve talked to her about you. I have convinced 
her that your future, your success, your happi- 
ness is of supreme importance to me.” 

“T’m sure that’s true and—I’ve thanked you 
so many times. You will let me talk to you 
soon, won’t you?” 

‘Whenever you wish. Call me at any hour. 
And now good-by, my dear.” 

“‘Good-by!”’ 

That’s what it was, Hermann mused as he 
leaned back and closed his eyes. Good-by! 
. . . Norman would ask her tonight; the 
stage was all set. He and Edith had been 
together every day; Hermann knew about 
their every meeting, where they had been, 
what they had done. It seemed to him that 
he knew everything they had said. Youth! 
What could defeat that? The tastes and the 
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enthusiasms of those two young people tap 
parallel; she was in Elysium at the return of 
her voice; he was wild about her and his im. 
sey d would not be denied. Why, they 

ad been in love at Comfort Harbor and jt 
had taken all of Hermann’s craft to turn them 
against each other. That was not a nice thi 
to think about, by the way, and it had proven 
quite as futile as double-dealing is apt to 
prove; their reconciliation had been all the 
sweeter by reason of their misunderstanding, 
Edith had confessed as much. 

The man relapsed once more into somber 
brooding. 

Pearl Gates had entered Edith’s room while 
she was telephoning. ‘‘Who’s that you were 
talking to?” she inquired. Edith told her. 
“Humph! I thought it must be your favorite 
movie actor, the way you poured the prune 
juice. Say, if that’s what they teach at 
Bedford I’m going to haul off and pick some. 
body’s pocket.” 

“Tt seems so odd that he suddenly stopped 
coming out here. He used to come every day.” 

“Possibly you’re not the only thing on his 
mind; the poor fellow may have to make a 
living. How does he know where his next 
million is coming from?” Pearl shook her head 
and clucked with amazement. “Tse! Tse! 
What leaves me kicking is to think of a tadpole 
like you paging a porpoise like him. ‘Call 
Mr. Hermann to the phone, please! Miss 
Polly Wog speaking.’ And I mean to say he 
comes! Does he holler because you split him 
away from a_ directors’ meeting to ask him 
if you’d better wear the white organdie or the 
pink paloozas? He does not; he coos like 
a squab!” 

“T never think of him any more as the—the 
big fish. I’m awfully fond of him.” 

“And he doesn’t exactly hate you, either, 
That’s what I can’t get; you’re not hard to 
view, but I bet he’s witnessed better lookers; 
you’re not smart, and you certainly don’t get 
by on your comedy. Why, I’m funnier than 
you are. No. He’s got something dirty up his 
sleeve or else I’m at sea like a bell-buoy.” 

“Pearl! Did you ever try thinking the best 
of people, instead of the worst?” 

“Yeah! 
last one ran out with the best half of my 
wardrobe. But there must be something init. 
Look at you, landing on Broadway with your 
hair in braids and. still thinking rabbits lay 
Easter eggs. You do everything a girl shouldn't 
do and get away with it. You sing vulgar 
songs in a knife-and-forkery and the swords 
men get sentimental and cry into their coffee- 
cups. Rosen, the Jewish Jazz King, falls for 
you. And he was raised in the Forties. He 
grows a beard like an Airedale because he’s 
afraid to trust himself with a razor. .You 
do-re-mi an Indian love lyric clear to Nova 


Scotia and the principal gate-crasher of New | 


York’s social set breaks down a forest getting 
out. He runs you ragged and wants you to meet 
his mother! Yachting parties with the Demon 
of Wall Street! He tolls you out past. the 
three yell limit and—ravishes respectful at- 
tentions on you, then sends you home with an 
armful of calla-lilies. Even the law curls up 
when it goes against you. You fall in jail and 
immediately make a bum of our whole police 
system. The Four Hundred arms itself with 
plush-handled jimmies and pries you out of 
prison, then pays the first instalment on 4 
furnished palace and puts you in it. — 

you beat up a baby you’d be canonized. It 
merely shows how far a girl can go when 
gets her own permanent wave-length. Van 
Pelt’s vibrating like a flivver and is all goose 
flesh for fear you won’t approve of his mother. 
Even Straight Pan Louie is picking rose-p 

to see if he dares offer you his bank roll. 

*“Whoe” 

“Hermann, the Iron-Faced Man! Yes, 
and I bet I know why they sent the Prince 
of Wales to Africa. They were afraid you'd 
grab him.” 

Edith eyed the speaker with a queer, shocked 
expression. “You—you’re not serious about~ 
Mr. Hermann!” she exclaimed. 


I’ve tried it on a few girls. The 
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Your Whole Appearance 
Depends upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. 


most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. 


It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. 


© 


THE R. L. We OQ, 


Soft, silky hair is the 


Fortunately, beautiful hair is no longer 


a matter of luck. You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


hair soft and silky. It brings out ali the 

real life and lustre, all the natural wave 
and color, and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy 
and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
less, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling to- 
gether, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

While your hair must have frequent and reg- 
ular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of free alkali which is 
common in ordinary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
tuinsit. That is why thousands of women, 


Piss shampooing is what makes your 





More than a Shampoo 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


everywhere. now use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely grease- 
less product brings out all the real beauty of 
the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa~ 
nut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather, This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
— particles of dust and dirt that stick to the 
sca 

aioe rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, again working 
up a lather and rubbing it in 


Just Notice the Difference 
i,” fo will notice the difference in your hair 


even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for 
your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
set a certain day each week for a Mulsified co- 
coanutoilshampoo. This regular weekly sham- 
pooing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine 
and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage. 

You can get iMulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter, any- 
where in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months, 





briskly as before. After the >~~777" ">" ""~ : 
. + . 
final washing, rinse the hair | Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE ' 
and scalp in at least twot ye R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 26M-24 ! 
changes of clear, fresh, warm | 1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio ' 
water. This is very important. . Please-send me a generous supply of *‘Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges ' 
a i paid. Also your booklet entitled “‘Why Proper Shampooing is - 
§ BEAUTY INSURANCE.” - 
i 
' 
UI 5 fi ‘ MOM... vo ccc ceecesaPekcensspapeadanesue@etethescoeesiaces 1 
s i 
ws. rae i i 
‘ Address State... ' 
oanut i ampoo: 1 
? Canadian address: 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ontario 7 
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The same BoHN 
quality adopted 
by the Pullman 
Company for 
every dining and 
buffet car on all 
American Rail- 
roads is built 
into all BouNn 
household refrig- 


erators. 


Our Own Retail Stores: 
5 East 46th St., New York 
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Genuine Porcelain Enamel Inside and Outside 


Mh irt: Years 
Building the Best- 


Tv [ TO Now porcelain exterior refrig- 
erators have been expensive. 


Today Boun builds them at little 
more cost than the old wooden box. 


Porcelain enamel for the exterior 
(either in white or gray) is just as 
important to the immaculate appear- 
ance of the exterior of a refrigerator 
as white porcelain enamel is to the 
cleanliness of the interior. 


Boun porcelain exterior refrigerators 
are displayed in progressive stores 
and by better class mechanical refrig- 
eration dealers everywhere. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
Thirty Years Building The Best 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


246 Boylston St., Boston 227 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | 
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“No? I’m as serious as a hard artery, 
Why has he quarantined himself? Because 
he’s afraid to come out and risk a chill. Say, 
stupid, I’m going to cut out a couple of card- 
board earrings for you and have ’em printed, 
‘No Parking Between These Signs.’ You 
wear ’em, clown. It’ll keep the ideas out.” 

Edith had slowly paled; she opened her lips 
to speak but stammered. Pearl, once she had 
hit her conversational stride, had a habit of 
meandering along until she had completely 
explored her subject so she went on to explain 
to the best of her ability the phenomena her 
friend had provoked: 

“Tt’s your voice, I presume. It can’t be 
anything else. I listened to you and Rosen 
this morning and—I had a rotten time. T 
cried like a fool. It’s no voice I’d pay to hear. 
Luck? Say, I couldn’t smuggle a rabbit’s 
foot into Bedford, but you slip through with 
a horseshoe in every pocket. You lose your 
voice and then go and find Patti’s. If you lost 
a time-table somebody’d give you the railroad. 
By the way, when Van Pelt asks you to wed 
him, don’t stall or he’ll start hurling dishes. 
When he gets wound up he doesn’t care what 
he throws; why, he’ll say it with pop-bottles! 
And believe me, he’s certainly got a hop on his 
fast one.” 

“I’d be very unhappy if I—believed every- 
thing you’ve said,” Edith declared, again with 
that agitated catch in her voice. “It’s amus- 
ing to hear you tell it, but Mr. Hermann 
doesn’t, he couldn’t, feel anything for me 
except——” 

“Speak on. You’re as psychic as a wash- 


g. 
“Except what I feel for him. And how, 


could a person like Mr. Van Pelt ask me to 
marry him? It’s impossible. There’s a blot! 
I’m branded, don’t you understand?” 

“Gimme that cardboard and your scissors,” 
Pearl exclaimed. “I'll have those earrings 
done by the time you leave.” 


It was after eight o’clock. Aside from the 
open fire in the enormous fireplace there was no 
light in the Hermann library and its corners 
were lost in blackness. In a chair where the 
flicker played over him the owner sat with his 
head back and his eyes closed. 

He had been here all the early evening, hav- 
ing left word that he wished no dinner and that 
he was on no account to be disturbed. 

He started nervously at the sudden buzz of 
his private phone, he drew a deep breath, 
reluctantly he rose to answer. So soon! She 
was calling from Natalie’s house to give him 
the good news. The instrument was heavy 
when he lifted it. 

He was surprised to hear Lois Alcott’s voice; 
her first words sent a tremor through him. 

“Jesse! Something quite dreadful has hap- 
pened. About Edith.” 

“What is it?” Hermann tried to speak 
calmly for Lois’ tone was one of extreme 
agitation, but he was thinking in lightning-like 
flashes. An. accident! She had been hurt! 
Van Pelt was a reckless driver. He was a fool! 

“Has anybody phoned you? Any news- 
papers, I mean?” 

“No. What has happened? Quick!” 

“They’ve had me. They’re trying to locate 
her, and a reporter just left on his way to 
Mrs. Dubose’s. Her father has died.” 

“Oh!” It was an exclamation of relief. An 
instant, then, ““Why do they want her? How 
did they learn where she is?” 

“They’ve been trying all day to get trace 
of her. He left her most of his fortune—some 
enormous amount. There’s something unusual 
about his death, too. They traced her to 
Bedford—that’s the wretched part—then, of 
course, it was only a question of time until 
they located me. I’m afraid it’s all going to 


| come out, Jesse. They think they’ve got 4 
| big front-page story—rich man dies, or kills" 
| himself, and leaves his millions to a daughter 


in the reformatory. Committed on a—an 
unspeakable charge. See? Paroled in my 
charge—and of course they know who I am. 
What do they care if they ruin that child? 
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[ois voice broke. ‘‘Jesse, you’ve got to do 
gomething instantly. They’re after her like 


minutes. What shall I do?” 


” 





jams what’s up Hermann uttered an 

_ “Don’t answer any more calls, Lois, 
and don’t let anybody get to you or to her 
if you can help it. I'll be out as soon as I can. 
Maybe I can do something in the meantime— 
[don’t know. I'll try. Good-by!” 

So! The press had Edith’s story, and she 
wasto be crucified. He rose and snapped on the 
lights, then paused with his finger on the but- 
ton. But wait! Was not this the hand of 
fate? If this story came out—and there seemed 
to be no way of killing it—it would be the end 
of Norman Van Pelt and his cautious scheme; 
in view of the notoriety which was inevitable 
Natalie would exert her power of veto and the 
road would be open A love like Norman’s, 
a love that counted consequences was no love, 
anyhow. The hand of fate, indeed! People 
scoff at “the long arm of coincidence” but 
life is one series of dramatic eleventh-hour 
surprises. 

In credit to Jesse Hermann it must be said 
that his moment of hesitation was short—a 
flare of heat-lightning that lighted the heavens 
and died out almost before the picture it 





revealed had time to photograph itself; then | 


he thought of the girl. Lois had it. Her 
concern was unselfish. What did those news- 
papers care if they ruined a girl, blasted a 
career? Hounds on the trail of a wounded doe! 
They'd run her to cover, bay her, pull her down. 
They had her cornered now and she was holding 
them off alone, for Van Pelt had proved that 
he was a coward. Hermann flung his head 
high. This was her night of nights. He 
swore that she would have her hour. 

He strode back to the telephone and called 
‘anumber. The man he asked for was enter- 
taining guests at dinner and could not be 
interrupted. 

“Tell him that Jesse Hermann is holding 
the wire in person,” he ordered bruskly. ‘Tell 
him I must speak to him inside of two minutes.” 
There was a brief wait, then he said, affably: 
“Hello, Jim. Sorry to disturb you but I had 
to. ” 


“Quite all right, Jesse. I have ten seconds 
to spare out of those two minutes. What do 
you want?” 

“A favor.” 

“Good. Delighted to grant it.” 

“T want a story in your paper killed.” 

“Certainly. I'll phone down at once. 
Financial story?” 

“No. It’s about a protégée of mine, a girl 
by the name of Gilbert, who has a brilliant 
musical future ahead of her. She’s engaged 
to marry a fine fellow; one of our best families. 
Her father has died, leaving her a fortune, 
and somebody has dug up some scandal about 
her. Quite unwarranted, I assure you, but 
Thaven’t time to go into the details. May I 
rely on you?” 

“Tt’s done.” 

“Thank you, old man. Good-by!” 

Time and again Hermann repeated this 
procedure, with variations. Certain news- 
paper offices he called direct and talked with 
editors or publishers, but more often he called 
private homes, clubs, even out-of-town num- 
rs. Sometimes he used confidential wires 
like his own. Most of the men he talked with 

no apparent connection with journalism; 
one, for instance, was the Tammany leader, 
another was a banker, a third was a great 


department store owner who controlled millions | 


in advertising. Many he had difficulty in 
teaching, others he could not get at all; one 
call followed another until his arms ached 
and his muscles were cramped. These indirect 
approaches consumed precious moments, for 
they had to be duplicated, fortified, but he 
persisted. He was pressed for time; always 
It was a race against the moving clock hands. 

The story was being cast in metal, forms 
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Jjoodhounds; they’ve got her, by this time. | 
My phone has rung five times in the last ten | 


“{—don’t know, yet. Warn Van Pelt not to | 
jet’em in. No, that won’t do any good. If he 
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ee \ afford to ignore 
this? 


Many mothers wonder why their children do not get on well in school. 


The modern teacher knows how vital is the relationship between proper 
food and the physical and mental growth of children. She knows that 
improperly nourished, pale, inactive children are, as a rule, at a decided 
disadvantage. They lack strength and stamina for study or play. 






That is why so many teachers are telling pupils and mothers about the 
great value of hot whole wheat as a food for health, strength and vitality. 

You, mother, can help your children by giving them Wheatena regularly. 
A wholesome, unrobbed cereal food made of the plumpest, meatiest kernels 
of choicest winter wheat, toasted and roasted to a delicious nutty flavor. 
Wheatena contains energy-giving carbohydrates; essential vitamin B; 
muscle-making proteins; bone-building mineral salts; even the vital golden 
heart of the wheat; and bran, nature's safe regulator. Wheatena is whole 
wheat at its best. 

Children and grown-ups relish Wheatena and never seem to get enough 
of it. On your table in 3 minutes at less than 2 cents a pound. 


Wheatena 


The delicious whole wheat cereal 





The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J.— 
Please send me free sample package of Wheatena and 
recipe book. 


Name 
Address.......-...- 


























Forget your hair! 


O more evenings marred by the 

embarrassment of straggly- 
looking hair! .. Now you can go 
all evening—all day in fact—without 
giving a thought to your hair. Stacomb 
trains it to lie smoothly in place—yet 
never greasy-looking. Counteracts dan- 
druff too. In jars, tubes and liquid form. 
Any drug store. 


AEC.us ar OFF 


----- —FREE OFFER--------: 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. D-30, 113 W. 18th St., New York City 


Send free sample of Stacomb as checked:— 
Original, cream form 0 New, liquid form 0 








Superfluous Hair? 
ZIP it! 


Yor years ZIP has been recognized as 
the one perfect and reliable method for 
actually destroying superfluous hair 
and roots. 

Unlike depilatories which merely 
remove surface hair—ZIP attacks the 
cause and eliminates it gently, quickly 
and safely, at the same time making 
your skin adorable. 

Once you use ZIP you will never 
resort to ordinary depilatories. Ideal for 
perfecting the hair line below the bob. 

Sold Everywhere—Moneyback Guarantee 

Let me send you my new book 

**Beauty’s Greatest Secret’’ free 


Treatment or FREE Demonstration at my Salon. 
cf ‘ ’ 
5 Specialist 
562 Fifth Ave., New York (Ent. on 46th St.) 


Destroy Your Superfluous : 
Hair & ROOTS 
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' were being made up, presses were beginning 


to turn; he had the presses stopped, the forms 
torn down, the metal melted. His name was 
a shibboleth, it worked magic, but he realized 
that he was running up a bill which would 
stagger him to liquidate. It involved humilia- 
tion, too, the healing of quarrels and the suing 
for peace—the asking of favors from men who 
were begging him for favors a hundred times 
more costly. His very plea for mercy made 
him grist for their mills, as he well knew. 

It is a giant’s task to stop the wheels of 
journalism, even for an hour, and he who 
flings himself into the cogs must count upon 
paying the price. 

The large reputable papers were compara- 
tively easy to get at, but there were the yellow 
journals, and the scandal sheets. If one 
double-crossed him the damage was done. 


| Finally there were the press associations to be 
| dealt with and last of all those reporters 





out on the Island to be called in. It took the 
winding of many horns to bring that pack to 
heel. 

Hermann worked swiftly and at tremendous 
nervous tension, and moreover he had to work 
alone. It was well on towards midnight when 
he flung himself back in his chair. He believed 
he had won but he was utterly spent with the 
effort. More of the same thing torm>srrow, 
perhaps, but by that time his strength would 
have returned. Savagely he vowed to throttle 
this thing, kill it with his own hands. He had 
the will, and the power. They wouldn’t dare 
play crooked; they must realize what vengeance 
he could and would exact. 

Tonight, it seemed to him, he had done a 
good deal to cancel Natalie’s score against him 
—yes, and to pay the debt he owed Edith. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t feel so abominably false 
if ever again she thanked him for what he had 
done. By this time Van Pelt must know that 
everything was all right. 

A mirthless smile curled the corners of 


| Hermann’s mouth; he had certainly broadened 


| “channels 


| and—they had a fight. 


' things! We got them separated and the fellow 


for the streams of love.” Oh, 
decidedly! ‘‘Ceasing to give, we cease to have.” 
Rot! All rot! The trouble with those high- 
sounding moral abstractions is that they’re 
too one-sided in their actual operation. 

His phone buzzed again and his muscles 
jerked. Now what? Somebody weakening? 

‘Hello!’ he barked. 

He was surprised when Natalie Dubose 
answered him. She spoke with annoyance 
akin to his. 

‘Hello! I’ve been trying to get you for 
the last two hours. I’ve had the desk a dozen 
times but they wouldn’t put through my call. 
Said they couldn’t.” 

“Right. I was trying to get to the news- 
papers and I wouldn’t permit anybody to 


cut in.’ 

“Well! A fine kettle of fish, isn’t it?” 

“T’ve done my best to smother the story 
and I think——” 

“What good is that? The damage is done. 
Heavens, what an evening I’ve put in!” 

“T tried at least to hold it back——” 

“Oh, you did!’ Mrs. Dubose almost 
snorted. ‘‘For our sakes or for your own?” 

“For neither,” the man said slowly. “I 
wasn’t thinking in the least of myself, and to 
tell you the truth, very little of you or 
Norman.” 

“All right—don’t let’s quarrel. I’ve -had 
enough to stand as it is. Norman and I 
clashed and I’m thoroughly fed up on the 
whole affair. I’m through, understand?” 

“No doubt I’m stupid, but I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Go ahead and have your own way. I re- 
lease you from any promise. Only go ahead 
quickly; there’s no telling what that simpleton 
of mine may do . . . We had a hideous 
time, Jesse. Norman behaved very badly. 
A newspaper reporter came while we were at 
dinner, and asked for the girl. Norman in- 
sisted upon going out to see what he wanted 
A disgraceful brawl. 


In my house! Such yelling and smashing of 
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blurted it all out. I was really sor: 
Gilbert—she’s a sweet girl te That Me 
thing is terribly unfortunate. Then Norman 
made it worse by denying her identity, Jj 
was quite insane. He even threatened the 
fellow’s life if he dared to print a Jing 
imagine such a thing! Oh, yes—and he tried 
to buy the man off! After the fellow had a 
black eye and his nose was bleeding!” 

“Then what?” 

“Then, for a climax, Miss Gilbert defied 
both of us. She agreed to be interviewed 
Said she had nothing to conceal. She ap 
to be more distressed over her father’s death 
than—the other.” 

“You astonish me!’’ Hermann said dryly, 

“Oh, you’re delighted, of course, but— 

“On the contrary, I am deeply distressed” 

Mrs. Dubose was plainly having diffiey 
in expressing herself calmly. After a moment 
she continued acidly: ‘She insisted upon 
seeing the fellow alone and telling him every. 
thing. You know what that’s bound to meg, 
I daren’t think of the morning papers. I took 
the occasion to show Norman what he woul 
let himself in for if he persisted in defy. 
ing the conventions and I think I made him 
understand.” 

“What?” Hermann spoke eagerly, 

“He was terribly cut up, of course, but] 
give him credit for good sense. The point I'm 
getting at is that I’m not as brave and a 
defiant of the world as I thought I was. I'v 
had enough scandal to do me. What’s mor, 
I can tell you now that I’ve been secretly 
hoping that I’d fail and you’d win. When] 
think how decent you were about it, I heartily 
regret the part I played. I wash my hands 
of the whole matter, Jesse, and—I wish you 
luck.” There was a click as the speaker hung 
up. 

Hermann ran from the room; he took the 
wide marble stairs three steps at a time, and 
when he told his chauffeur whither he wa 
bound he added sharply: “Drive as fast a 
you dare.” 

It was a dark night, the sky was low and it 
bespoke a promise of early snow, but Hermann 
opened the windows and let the cold air pour 
over him. He drank it into his lungs and felt 
an inspiring vigor spring up within him 
Tired? Old? He laughed silently. He made 
it a practise, winter and summer, to keep cut 
flowers in every car he owned; out of the vase 
he removed a carnation and placed it in his 
buttonhole. What ailed the driver? He had 
told him to hurry but the fellow was creeping. 

Edith had been waiting; she opened the 
door for him when he sprang up the steps 
She still wore her dinner dress; on the hall 
table was the wrap she had discarded whe 
she came in. He thought she had never looked 
so beautiful and he felt a reckless impulse to 
snatch her into his arms; instead he lifted one 
cold little hand to his lips. : 

When she had ied him into the living-room 
and they were seated side by side he told her 
approvingly: 

“I’m relieved to see how well you stood 
everything. I was afraid you might take that 
news about your father too much to heart.” 

“Tt was a great shock, naturally, but I 
don’t seem to feel it as deeply as I 
Perhaps I’m growing accustomed to 
Instead of grief all I’m conscious of is sadness 
and—pity. He was so blind, so foolish and 
so mistaken! He was so intolerant of evil 
and yet he caused so much. I’ve never 
able, since he took the stand that day in cout, 
to think of him either as living or as—y 
father. For me, he died then.” 

“A quite natural feeling on your part, 
should say, and perfectly understandable 
You’ve borne a great deal more than youl 
share. It’s unfortunate that this trouble 
should have come tonight, of all nights.” . 

Edith shook her head in grave negatiol 
“No, it’s fortunate. Fortunate for ev 
. . . So many things have happened that Pn 
still bewildered. I hardly know how to a 

“Don’t try, just yet. Think of somet 
else. For instance, it must afford you 
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Even Your Friends 


Won’t Know 


If you darken your hair with Q-ban 


He. could they know! Q-ban Hair Color Restorer is used 
in the privacy of yourown home. It does its work so 
‘gradually and gives the hair such a natural appearance that 
the idea of your using something on your hair just doesn’t 
occur to them. 

Q-ban profits by comparison with hair ‘‘dyes’’ and other 
“colors’’ because it is so unlike anything else. Q-ban is a 
clean, daintily scented liquid. It is easy and simple to use. 
You apply it yourself. It darkens your hair gradually, so 
slowly that even you, yourself, can hardly name the day the 
change actually arene 


w 
way, advertises i if 
your friends, you apply 
Q-ban Hair Color 
0 if at home. A bot- 
le costs only 75 cents and 
lasts a long, long time. 


Memphis,Tenn. 


ace, 

Your druggist sells Q-ban Hair Color Restorer for 75 cents 

the bottle. It is guaranteed to please you or your money 

will be refunded without quibble or 

question. Since a full bottle is usu- 

ally used before hair becomes dark Var 

it is obvious that a sample would 

prove nothing. Therefore we make Restorer 

money-back guarantee. dar petty 

FREE OFBER! Misiatore i tums cto-ten 
ottles Q-ban Tonie an -ban Another feature of Q-' 

Liquid Green Soap Sham sent is its lowcost. Instead of 

free together with our book on the en 

care of the hair. We are hair spe- 

cialists and study the subject con- 

stantly. Our book is valuable. It 

also tells about the seven different 

Q-ban Preparations for the hair. 

Hessig-Ellis, Chemists, Dept. D-2, 
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Pure Coffee 


without caffeine—not 


Mock Coffee 


Kaffee Hag is pure coffee with the caffeine 
taken out. It’s a delightful blend—coffee at 
its best. All we remove is a tasteless drug. The 
flavor and aroma stay intact. 


Caffeine is the drug which stints coffee with 
so many. It forbids coffee to millions, including 
all children. It keeps people awake at night. 
Countless coffee lovers are driven to substitutes 
simply because of caffeine. 


We open the pores and remove that caffeine, 
without altering the coffee taste. As a result, 
we bring you all coffee de- 
lights without the coffee harm. 
All the quick bracing effects re- 
main, Yet one may drink it at 
any hour without stint. 


Serve Kaffee Hag to those in 
your home who should avoid 
caffeine. Let them taste its de- 
lights. Send the coupon with a 
dime for a 10-cup package. 
Clip it now. 

















Mail This Today for 10-cup Sample; 10 cts. 


KAFFEE HAG 


1530 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 



















| to share in his fortune, whatever I do. 


able satisfaction to realize that your father 
relented. I understand he left you well pro- 
vided for.” 

“T believe so. I’m afraid he robbed his wife; 
at any rate, he made it impossible for ae 
followed my inclination I wouldn’t touch a 


| penny of his money, but, you see, I have a 
| debt to pay.” 3 


} 


| mistress of your own career! 


‘No, no! Nothing of the sort. No, my 
dear, you’re beholden to nokedy. You are 
It’s splendid!” 
With a gesture Edith dismissed the subject. 


| “I’d rather not talk or think about it. There 


is something else so much more important. 
I want you to know what occurred tonight 


| and to hear it from me rather than from some- 
| body else.” 





“IT think I do know. Mrs. Dubose tele- 
phoned me.” 

Swiftly the girl looked up, anxiously she 
scanned his face. ‘‘How could she? What 
did she tell you?” 

“Well, she told me how that reporter came 
there, how he and Norman went together 
and the result—how you insisted upon making 
a clean breast of everything in spite cf their 
protests. Oh, I fancy she pretty well covered 
the matter!” 

“Do you know why she asked me to dinner?” 

The questioner had lost color and Hermann 


| assumed that he understood the reason for her 
| agitation. 


“T do,” he said with a smile. ‘‘Isn’t it the 


| business of necromancers to read such things 


7 | in the stars or from their symbols?” 


“Did you—approve?”’ 
“Why, of course! Your happiness means a 
great deal to me. I knew very well that Nor- 


| man would take the occasion to say something 


serious to you and that’s what I meant when I 
called this trouble unfortunate.” He wondered 


| why his listener drew a deep breath and ap- 





peared to relax, why the expression she wore 
gave way to one of relief. 

As for her, she rejoiced that her apprehen- 
sions had been ill-grounded and berated Pearl 
Gates for an empty chatterbox. 

He was saying: “I think I’ve managed to 
smother that story so you needn’t wait up 
for the morning editions.” Again he smiled 
and took her hand in his. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you feel as you do——” 
Edith’s voice brcke and her eyes filled. “It 
makes it easier to tell you the rest. On the 
way there Norman asked me to marry him.” 

Hermann received this announcement calmly 
enough; as a matter of fact his own confidence 
was growing momentarily. ‘Really? An im- 
pulsive lad. He couldn’t wait, eh?” 

Encouraged by his demeanor the girl con- 
tinued: “It was a great honor but—I refused 
it. I tried to make him see how impossible 
such a thing was, how unwise to jeopardize his 
career—yes, and how I could never bring myself 
to’ marry anybody so long as that stain is on 
me. It wouldn’t be fair to either of us. You 
can understand that, can’t you?” 

‘Perhaps. But no matter, if that’s how you 
regard it. On the other hand, have you the 
right to let your own sense of injustice stand 
in the way of two people’s happiness?” 

‘He asked me something of the sort but I 
wouldn’t budge and I’m thankful now that I 
didn’t. What happened later cleared up 
every doubt I may have had; it showed me 
what’s in my own heart and the sort of man he 
is. I dare say none of us know ourselves until 
we’re tested.” 

Hermann had restrained himself as patiently 
as he could but he was eager to turn this page, 
the gist of which he already knew, so he broke 
in impulsively: ‘‘Let’s forget all the distress of 
these last few hours. I know what there is to 
know and I want to——” 

“You can’t know,” she asserted. ‘Please 
let me tell it my way. I think it will be neces- 
sary for me to put it into words to make sure 
that I understand it myself . . . When that 
fellow came and he and Norman locked horns, 
we all saw—I mean Norman, his mother and I 
—just what we faced. The issue became clear, 





ee 
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right there and then, and there was no evad} 


it. How great is love? That’s what it spelled 


Mrs. Dubose explained her position and [ 
think I explained mine; I said I wouldn't 
dare marry a man who wouldn’t dare marry 

““Good!”’ 

“Nor would I consent to dodge, to hide 
or to temporize. We had a stormy few 
minutes; then I went in to the reporter with 
my head. up and I answered every question he 
asked. I’m glad I did. I’m glad Mrs. Dubose 
took her stand, for it gave Norman the chance 
to prove himself. On the way back here we 
were married.” 

“Eh? I—what’s that?” Hermann did not 
recognize his own voice. 

The girl’s eyes were swimming again, she 
was smiling mistily, in her face was a glory like 
that which had descended upon it on the night 
of the miracle, that night when her voice had 
been restored. 

“Tt seems that he had made up his mind 
days ago. He actually had the license and 
had made all arrangements. I didn’t know 
where he was taking me until—we were there, 
Then he told me quite simply that he wouldn’t 
dare marry a girl who wouldn’t dare doa 
thing as brave as I had done. I wasn’t brave 
at all; I merely wished to spare himn—— 
he was very fine! I—can’t even talk about it— 
yet.” Edith groped for her handkerchief. 

There was a look of death in Hermann’s 
face. The girl was saying something more, 
but her voice came from a distance. He felt 
a terrible fear that she would lift her head 
and read the truth which his open mouth 
and staring eyes betrayed; frantically he 
struggled to control himself and in the course 
of that struggle the vigor, the life ran out of 

im like waters out of a broken dam. Nor 
was it enough that he should hold himself in 
check; he must say something. Mechanically 
he obeyed that last flickering impulse of his 
pride; he found the girl with her face hidden 
against him, his arm was about her. How 
merciless, how cruel youth can be! 

He awoke somehow to the fact that Norman 
Van Pelt was here, waiting outside in his car, but 
whether Edith had told him or he had divined 
it psychically he was not sure. Yes. they were 
on their way to the city; Edith’s things were 
being packed now; she had waited to tell him, 
her benefactor. From the intensity of her 
present reaction that telling must have proved 
an ordeal even more trying than those which 
had gone before. Or had she actually said 
as much? He wondered what she meant. He 
was glad she appeared to take sincere comfort 
from his mumbled congratulations, and that 


the lies which spilled out through his stiff lips _ 


brought her relief. Relief from what? Why 
was Van Pelt waiting out there? Why wasn't 
he here to gloat? 

Pearl Gates was in the room now and she 
was looking at him queerly. 
curious and fearful; she was telling him some- 
thing. He heard the word ‘“‘telephone.” Some- 
body wanted him on the telephone. It was 
important. Mechanically he rose, but for the 
moment he could not remember where the 
telephone was located, so he wandered dazedly 
about the room until Pearl beckoned to him. 

Edith, too, had risen, and was hurrying 
towards the front door. That was good; he 
wished the Gates girl would stop staring at 
him. 

Down and out! Floored! It wouldn’t do 
to show how dizzy he was. Like a prize-fighter 
groping towards his corner he made for 

a 


whither instinct now directed him. Slowly © 


his head cleared. 


A voice which he recognized with an effort + 
as the voice of that newspaper owner he had _ 


first called early in the evening came to him: 
“Hello, Jesse! The office has just routed me 
out of bed about that story you want killed. 
“Ves? . . . Oh, yes, to be sure!” 
“Say, what did you let me in for? They'te 
raising the devil down on the Row. That story 
can’t be killed.” 





She acted’ 


Hermann heard the front door open and close 
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That’s not all, either—she ha ! 

















‘.4 him; over his shoulder he saw that 
Norman Van Pelt had come in out of the night. 
“Why not? Why can’t the story be killed?” 
“Too big, Jesse! It’s enormous. It broke 
out West, in Miss Gilbert’s home, and there’s 


4 , lot to it that we didn’t know earlier in the 


‘ . What good will it do to kill it in 
New York if all the out-of-town papers run it? 
And they’re going to. Anyhow there’s nothing 
in the story to hurt the girl. She was perse- 
cuted. Why, Jesse, the way it comes to us, it’s 
the keenest heart-interest story in weeks.” 

“Tell me what you mean!” 

There followed an interval during which the 
three listeners could hear only the metallic 
rasping of a distant voice to which Hermann 


ded. 

He interrupted after a while, to say: 

“Wait a minute, Jim. I want you to repeat 
that slowly and distinctly.” He waved to 
Edith and to Norman; he brought them 
closer, until they bent over him; then he held 
the receiver away from his ear so that they 
too could hear. “Now say it over again, 
please.” , : 

“Tt seems they discovered out in Hopewell, 
where Miss Gilbert came from, that she was 
framed—railroaded into Bedford by her father 
and his second wife. He was a kind of re- 
former and the whole city is sore on him any- 
how. Well-meaning old fellow who wanted 
to padlock everything except the Sunday- 
schools. You know the sort—we have our 
share right here. His wife is a good deal like 
him, only worse. The office checked up our 
end of the story at the Women’s Court this 
afternoon, and tonight the juige gave us a 
statement. So did the Disirict Attorney. 
Good heavens, man, it makes th > girl a heroine! 
a marvelous 
record at Bedford, worked a: the laundry 
machines until she fainted. Can you imagine 
how we'll play that up? And the fact that she 
lost her voice? Say, the wireless fans will de- 
vour that. She sang for the radio, it seems ? 

“Let me tell you something you don’t know, 
Jim.” Hermann was speaking and for the 
first time since he had sat down at the tele- 
phone his voice was normal and it issued from 
the lips of a man whose mind was at work. 
“Tt is a great voice. And it has just come 
back to her, better than it ever was.” 

“That’s too bad!” 

“It’s an opera voice. The greatest I’ve 
heard in years and it came out of a prison cell. 
It’s the voice of all the martyrs.” 

“Good line, that! May we use it? You 
ought to know voices, Jesse, and your word 
will make her. It’ll pack that place. Great 
Glory! What a story this is! New diva who 
pee her soul—say, can we go ahead and 

t ’ 





“You promise to treat her right?” 

“Leave that to us, will you? And one 
thing more—what about her engagement to 
marry into the Four Hundred?” 

“Perhaps I’d better let her tell you about 
that, if she cares to. She’s right here at 
my shoulder.” Hermann rose and when he 
surrendered the receiver into Edith’s trembling 
fingers there was a light in his tired eyes 
which none of the beholders had ever seen. 

Norman Van Pelt followed him down the 
hall; impulsively he reached forth and crushed 
the elder man’s palm in his own; there was 
huskiness in his throat as he said: 

Jesse, you’re the only prince I ever knew.” 

Hermann laid his free hand upon the 
speaker’s shoulder. “She made a good deal 
out of me, Norman. She’ll make more out of 
you because—she has more to start on. Don’t 
feel badly about Natalie’s stand; she would 

ve come around even without this. She’s 

second best woman in the world.” 

€ stood at the door a few minutes later 
~@ sim, clean-cut, incisive man, as proudly 
erect and as surely poised as a falcon. He 
waved at them as they drove away and he 
Was still smiling. 

When they had gone he saw that the first 
Stow of winter had begun to fall. 

THE EnD 
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BY BETTY LEE MONTAG 


Leow lo get lelhers. from Lucile Se hasnt 
the style of Stevenson, nor the charm of Conrad, 
—there is SOMETHING. Perhaps it is the paper 
she Uses, Leoely paper of a delicious Lint, in 
bewitching, erwelopes. Yes, suRELY—it ts the 
PAPER. “Lhe her exquisite frocks, it ts the set- 
ting, and the symbot of her personality. 


LY 


y= SOUTH we make stationery 
that wins the eye and heart. In Betty 
Lee’s phrase—it is ‘‘Lovely paper, of 
a delicious tint, in bewitching envel- 
opes.’’ Not one sort of paper merely, 
but an amazingly rich variety in all 
tints, textures and sizes, with all 
manner of creative ingenuities in the 
matter of colorful envelope linings. 


To sze these papers is to understand 
the renaissance of letter writing as a 
fine art. The lazy card, the shoddy 
letter-head become unthinkable,when 
one can send such charming ambassa- 
dors to the world as letters on— 


Send 25c for Sampler-Portfolio of Montag Papers 
and Envelopes. This usable assortment helps you 
choose theone paper by which you wish to be known. 
Booklet, ‘‘The Etiquette of Attention’’ included free. 


Monrtac Broruers, Inc., Mfrs., Attanta, Ga. 
Branches, Los Angeles and New York 
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is the word! 
for women who care 


Women who realize the great impor- 
tance of personal daintiness are grateful 
to “Mum” for the complete sense of pro- 
tection it gives them against the unpleas- 
ant odor of perspiration and other body 
odors. 

A finger-tip of ‘““Mum”—the snow- 
white deodorant cream—applied to the 
underarm and wherever perspiration is 
closely confined, assures you that your 
feminine charm will go unmarred through- 
out the whole day and evening. 

“Mum” is so entirely safe and so effec- 
tive that careful women use it regularly 
with the sanitary napkin. 

“Mum” is 2c and soc at all stores. Or 
use our Special Offer Coupon. 


No more unwanted hair! 
Here is a quick, safe, and easy way to 
remove all unfashionable superfluous hair 
from underarm, limbs, face and neck. 
Fvans’s Depilatory Outfit is always ready 
for instant use. Complete outfit—enough 
to last for months—75c at drug and de- 
partment store, or see our Special Offer. 
——-Special Offer Coupon 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Herewith..............for offer checked: 0 “Mum” 
50c. 0 “Mum” 25ce. 0 “Mum” (Trial Size) 10c. 
C) Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 75c. 0 “Amoray” 
Powder Perfume Talc 25c. 1 Special Offer: both 
“Mum” 50c and. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 75c— 
$1.25 worth for $1.00 postpaid. 
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Are You AwkwardP (Continued from page 99) 


might be continued almost indefinitely. The 
man who is often considered the greatest 
violoncello player of all time, Klengel, never 
touched a ’cello until he was twenty-eight years 
old. All his amazing dexterity at bowing 
and fingering that difficult stringed instrument 
was acquired after that time. 

In St. Louis, four or five years ago, a young 
chap went around to the director of the city 
night-schools and asked if they had a class for 
people who stuttered. The lad himself stam- 
mered so badly that every now and then he 
had to stop and whistle before the word would 
come. The director told him if he could get 
enough others, they would put in a class for 
stammering. The boy told his employer about 
it. The employer called up a newspaper report- 
er he knew and asked him the best way to 
set about finding out if there were enough 
stammerers in the city to form a night-school 
class. The reporter wrote a couple of para- 
graphs about it, and after they appeared in the 
paper, applications enough came in to form 
a class—and a big one, too. What happened 
to most of the members of that class, or how 
proficient they became in making their tongues 
behave, I don’t know. But the chap who 
started the whole business—who stuttered so 
badly that he couldn’t even say “Sh-shucks!”’ 
without having to stop and whistle first—is 
today asalesman. A good one, too. And his 
conversation has no more trace of a stammer 
than yours or mine. 

Only recently I heard of a case of late 
muscular development that is in many ways 
more amazing still. It illustrates better than 
anything else I know how far we may any one 
of us go in the matter of improving our co- 
ordination and dexterity. It is of a man past 
sixty who was warned by his doctor that unless 
he would pay attention to his health, he had 
few more years to live. He was a city man. 
Without giving up his regular work, that took 
most of his day, he gave strict attention to his 
diet and—here’s where the miracle begins— 
took up gymnasium work. He had never gone 
in for any sort of athletics in his life. He was 
no more supple than you or I would be at 
sixty—if as much so. But as his knowledge of 
gymnasium work and the use of his muscles 
increased, he started “tumbling” a littl— 
turning easy somersaults on the mats, and so 
on. That was three years ago. Today, at 
sixty-five, he can turn cart-wheels, walk on his 
hands, or jump in the air, turn a complete 
somersault, and land on his feet like a kid of 
fifteen. 

If you want to be at your best, if you want to 


_ have your mind clear for whatever important 
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occasion comes along, see to it that 
muscles are so skilful that they do the 
ical part of the day’s work for you smooth) 
and easily and unconsciously. If you Want {) 
be superior to those around you jin the gp, 
tinual competition for success, see that 
learn the lessons of coordination better thn 
those about you. If you want to have the 
confidence that means added power, make yoy 
muscles so proficient that you know they ay 
more sure, more accurate, more efficient thy 
those of the next fellow. 

If you are still awkward, it’s your own fay}, 

If you haven’t yet acquired the ease, thy 
skill, the muscular dexterity, the sure (o 
ordination that you should have, go after ; 
If you are still considered clumsy, set about th 
things that will get you away from it. Gj 
for games. The cure is as pleasant as th 
disease is unpleasant. Go in for new exerci: 
There is no age limit on acquiring new museuly 
skill. Go in for new recreations. Think oft 
age at which, nowadays, many people leam 
dance! Anything that employs the fingers, th 
hands, the arms and feet and legs and musts 
of the entire body in any new and different wy 
will be a help to you in developing furthe 
coordination. 

Try yourself out on the tests that accompan 
this article. These are not designed to gix 
you an absolute rating on how you compa 
with your neighbors, because that is impossih 
No two individuals are alike; one will excel ir 
one direction and another in some othe 
direction. Women are more proficient 
some hand movements and men in othe 
At spinning coins, for instance, as in Numb 
5, men are apt to excel. On the other hand 


women, ordinarily, will find Number 6—pic 


ing up marbles with a spoon—much ease 
than men. 

The test as a whole is designed primaniy 
to call attention tc your own muscular develop 
ment, so that you will be interested in carryi 
it along a step further. The twelve question 
will give you a good general idea of whethe 
or not you are already muscularly proficien 
in accordance with the relatively low standart 
of efficiency that prevails with most of w 
By scoring ten for each question that you cal} 
answer successfully, you will come to a fait 
accurate estimate of your ability on the sca 
of a hundred. If, that is, you can do ten of tiv 
twelve successfully, your score will be on 
hundred, or theoretically “perfect.” If yor 
can only do five, you are only half as gol 
as you should be. : 

Tf you can do more than ten, put yourselfit 
the “exceptional” class. 
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nobody took a shot at me from behind. I had 
full confidence in my ability, with my rifle, to 
take care of anything in front. This little 
precaution saved my life more than once. 

The Indian Territory denizens came to com- 
pare these nocturnal forays to a cat prowling 
about at night and jumping onto the mice. 
Out of this came the nickname “‘Pussyfoot,”’ 
which has stuck to me to this day like a sand- 
bur in a dog’s tail. 

The net result of these tumultuous years was 


| the conviction, by my force, of something more 


than 4,400 offenders, for all sorts of offenses, 
ranging all the way from murder down almost 
to spitting on the sidewalk. Some of my cus- 


| tomers, “‘lifers,” are still in prison. 


These strenuous activities so appealed to 
President Roosevelt and Commissioner Leupp 
that my jurisdiction was extended to cover the 
whole United States, where the raw edges of 
civilization required a little muscular attention. 
And so my activities ran along for nearly six 
years, years full of pathos, full of comedy and 
full of tragedy. Eight of my deputies were 
murdered in the performance of their duty. 


Others were shot and stabbed. One fome 
deputy was stabbed through the throat, cuttt 
his !zrynx, and he has since been unable to spe 
above a whisper; another still carries a bullet! 
the back of his head; and so on. ¢ 
like twenty-five outlaws got the worst of ita 
were buried without publicity. At one time! 
was looking after three sets of fathers 
children of my slain deputies, for I had vont 
to myself that if any deputy laid down ® 
life in my service, his dependents would not? 
left entirely without a friend. 


Now there is no particular sense in luge 
all this melodrama into the story ¥ 
show how and why I ceased being 4 pune 
and became a scrapper. I had learned ™ 
to fight with my knees, elbows and my feet 
well as with my fists and gun. Event 
don prize-ring rules had no place # 
frontier affairs. Except as to certain 
accepted principles, lofty ethics had no phi. 
Psalm-singing didn’t get me anywhere. 9 
so, at the beginning of 1912, I laid my go" 
ment commission down on the door-steps 
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the Interior Department and cast my lot, win 
or lose, with the Anti-Saloon League. I had 
wired a new vision. 

It was at just about this time, moreover, that 
the Anti-Saloon League had entered into a 
new kind of behavior. In thousands of local 

state-wide contests, under the general 
Jeadership of the late Purley A. Baker, a horde 
of astute parsons, schooled in the defeats of 
the emotional past, began to scent new ways of 
victory. From oratory and denunciation, they 
turned to practical tactics; from debating over 
things that everybody admitted, they turned 
to the policies that won votes and elected their 
friends to office. And in this atmosphere I 
found a very congenial occupation. And from 
about this time there began the series of vic- 
tories that eventually led up to the “putting 
over,” if you please, of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. And it is right here that my story 
really begins. 

lam not engaged in the task of defending 
either my own conduct or that of the Anti- 
Saloon League. In the abstract, much could 
not with ease be justified ethically. I am only 
setting down facts. 

Did I ever kill anybody? It has been often 
said that I did. Stories of slaughter have been 

ted and printed. I let them pass, for in 
the wild days they served a useful purpose. 
They helped spread terror amongst the lawless, 
and that aided my work. 

Most of these stories of sudden death date 
back to a fight that I had in a pool-hall at 
Chelsea, Indian Territory. I was cornered one 
night by an angry mob, but fought my way out 
with the butt end of a broken billiard-cue. I 
got out with a black eye and some bruises, but 
three of my assailants were carried out uncon- 
scious. The newspaper dispatches carried the 
valuable information that I had then and there 
“put three men to sleep.” Under the reputa- 
tion that Chelsea then had, this was inter- 
preted generally that I had killed the three 
men, which was not true. They were “put to 
sleep,” all right. However, they finally woke 
up. I have never killed anybody. 

Did I ever lie to promote prohibition? 
Decidedly, yes. I have told enough lies “for 
the cause” to make Ananias ashamed of him- 
self. The lies that I have told would fill a big 
book. But—I have never lied to my associates 
and I have never lied to the public. I have 
told to sinners a thousand lies for the purpose 
of decoying them into telling the truth. I am 
not seeking to defend this; only to state the 
fact that my conscience does not annoy me for 
it and to insist that I would do it again if the 
occasion arose. 

Did I ever bribe anybody? Yes. In 1913 I 
bribed some Russian officials to give me a 
lot of secret information concerning ‘‘Seztion 
X” of their government administration. I 
bribed Eurasian railway officials all over India, 
because that is the accepted way of getting 
favors in that country. In my law enforcement 
work for the government, I bribed many bad 
men to give me information about their 
associates. But outside of that, I have never 
bribed anybody. I have never known of a 
single case in which any Anti-Saloon League 
man has bribed public officials. How about 
the advertised “‘card.index” or “black list” of 
the Anti-Saloon League, in which were recorded 
ancient or modern peccadilloes of politicians 
and which were used to “blackmail” candidates 


into obeying League commands? The various | 
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Now! A right way to 
remove cold cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of 
your make-up. That will correct oily nose 
and skin conditions amazingly. That will 
make your skin seem shades lighter than before 





Leagues did keep records of the acts of public | 


men as to matters relating to the liquor traffic, 
just as such organizations as the Legislative 
Voiers’ League in Chicago and the Civic 
League of Detroit keep records of men offering 
themselves for public office. Pertinent facts 


of this sort were published from time to time. | 


So far as stories of “blackmail” or “extortion” 


are concerned, they are all “moonshine” of | 


quality. 


4 a *,% | 
Fag I ever drink to promote prohibition? | Kleenex comes 1 isi 
¢s, gallons of it. In fact, I have never drunk | handkerchiet boses: ay ae yee 


| dressing table drawer, in twosizes: 


pel any other purpose. In seeking hidden in- 
Ormation, in perfecting criminal cases, I have 
plenty of the stuff, 








Will you accept 
a /-day supply 
to try? 








HIS offers a test that will 

work unique results in your 
skin. Modern science has found 
a right way to remove cold cream 
—one that banishes the soiled 
towel method you detest. 


That proves, no matter how 
long you have removed cleans- 
ing cream with towels, paper 
substitutes, etc., you have never yet ree 
moved it thoroughly from your skin... 
have never removed it properly, or in 
gentle safety to your skin. 


Just use the coupon. A 7-day supply 

will be sent you. 
The only way 

We are makers of absorbents, are world 
authorities in this field. On the urge 
of a noted dermatologist, we worked 
to perfect a thorough remover of cold 
cream. There was none known. 


It took us two years to perfect it. 
We developed an entirely new kind of 
material to attain it. Not a cloth, but 
a uniquely exquisite absorbent that’s 
different from any other you have ever 
seen. * * * 


We call it Kleenex. You use it, then 
discard it. White as snow and soft as 
down, it comes in exquisite sheets, 27 
times as absorbent as an ordinary towel, 
25 times that of fibre or tissue substitutes. 


It contrasts their harshness with a 
softness that you'll love. It does what 
no other method ever known has ever 
done—removes all dirt and grease from 
the pores. 

Today largely on the urge of the skin 
specialists, women are flocking to this 
new way. It will effect quick changes 
in the texture of your skin. Will make 
it seem shades whiter than before. 
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PRESIDE 


Stops oily skins and noses 

Combats skin imperfections 
That’s because you use cleansing 
cream to remove dirt and germ invit- 
ing matter from the pores. And old 
methods removed but part, rubbed the 
rest back in, thus inviting eruptions, 
imperfections and dark skins. 

It will correct oily skin or nose con- 
ditions so quickly as to amaze. That’s 
because an oily skin or nose simply 
indicates grease left in the skin. You 
must powder now so often because 
the pores exude it. 

This new way will double and treble 
the effectiveness of your make-up, 
make it last hours longer than you’d 
believe! 

It will bring results to delight you. 
Will prove the inadequacy of towels 
and cloth. Will make a noted differ- 
ence in the color and texture of your. 


skin. 
Send the coupon 
Upon receipt of it a full 7-day supply 
will be sent you without charge. 
Or. . . obtain a packet at any drug 
or department store. Put up as ex- 
quisitely as fine handkerchiefs, in 
two sizes: the Professional, 9x10-inch 
sheets, and the Boudoir, size 6x7 inches. 
Boxes that fit into flat drawers of 
vanity tables—a month’s supply in 
each. Costs but a few cents, 


KLEENEX 


Sanitary Cold Cream Remover 








7-DAY SUPPLY—FREE 








ait your 


Boudoir size, sheets 6x7 in., 35c 
Professional, sheets 9x10 in., 65c 








KLEENEX CO., 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send without expense to me a sample packet 
of KLEENEX as offered. 
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I like the taste of liquor, but have never 
drunk it except for the reasons indicated 
above. I have not had a drink of liquor for a 
dozen years. And yet I would take a drink 
right now if I thought that it would advance 
the prohibition cause. 

Except as above, I have never drunk simply 
because I saw the endless sorrows that grew 
out of it. If it would bring about the elimina- 
tion of the drink throughout the world, I 
would, if necessary, drink myself to death— 
rightly or wrongly. Eight of my deputies were 
willingly shot into eternity to advance the 
cause of prohibition, and why should I not 
drink myself to death if it would serve such a 
purpose? 

And so, actuated by these principles, or lack 
of principles, I flung the remaining years of my 
life into the program of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and later into the international aspects of the 
same movement. 

One of the most difficult lessons for the drys 
to learn was that a man’s personal habits as to 
drink did not necessarily affect his availability 
as a candidate for public office. Many of our 
most loyal supporters, in and out of public 
office, were men who occasionally took a drink, 
and some of them took it more than occasion- 
ally. They were men who felt that the drink 
they took did them no harm. They. felt that 
they had a right to drink. Yet they realized 
that drink was harmful to their business, harm- 
ful to their country, and within their own circle 
of acquaintances they knew of those who could 
not ‘drink or let it alone” and who needed the 
protection of a prohibition law. Accordingly 
such men were ready to work for prohibition 
for the common good, even though it despoiled 
them of their opportunity to take an occasional 
glass. 

The West Virginia statehood fight in 1912 
was the turning-point in the struggle for 
prohibition. A long series of almost unbroken 
defeats turned into a long series of almost un- 
broken victories. I had charge of the publicity 
and underground activities in that campaign. 

The liquor interests were purchasing by 
wholesale space in the West Virginia news- 
papers, telling of the horrors of prohibition 
wherever tried. This stuff. was all printed as 
straight news or editorial matter without ad- 
vertising marks of any sort. I did not have 
sufficient money at hand to compete in any 
such game, a game that was distasteful to me 
anyhow. So I went to Washington and got 
some letter-heads printed as “literary agent” 
at ‘35 B Street, N. W.,” using the name of my 
brother-in-law, C. L. Trevitt, for that purpose. 
Under this mask, I entered into correspondence 
with every newspaper in West Virginia, asking 
their rates for “‘pure news matter” and also for 
“editorials” against prohibition to be written 
by myself. 

A large part of the newspapers snapped at the 
bait, swallowing it with the hook and sinker, 
and with a piece of the line hanging out of 
their mouths. A vast amount of incriminating 
correspondence was soon in hand. This I 
published widely throughout the state. 

A magazine which was then doing con- 
siderable ‘“‘muck-raking,’”’ published facsimiles 
of many of these letters in consecutive issues. 
The effect was tremendous. Several news- 
papers were forced out of business by wrathful 
public opinion. I was savagely denounced by 
the victims and even sharply upbraided by 
some good friends who called it “forgery” and 
other disagreeable names. 

But ethics be hanged. I more than accom- 
plished what I was driving at, for from that 
time every wet newspaper article or wet 
editorial was classified in the public mind as 
“‘bought and paid for” even though it might 
have been entirely honest in its purpose. So 
the drys carried the state by some 90,000 
majority. The tide had turned. 

In 1914 there were state-wide prohibition 
fights in Arizona, California, Idaho, Colorado, 
Oregon and Washington. We won them all 
except California. 

I had my headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
The convicts in the state penitentiary at Salem 
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were running a prohibition paper called ‘‘Lend 
a Hand” from behind the walls. The editor 
was “in” for committing a forgery while drunk. 
The business manager was ‘‘in” for life for 
killing a woman while drunk. The editor was 
a clever cartoonist. I induced Governor 
Oswald West to release the “‘editor” so that he 
could devote all his time to drawing prohibi- 
tion cartoons against the thing that had got 
him into trouble. Then I had as another 
helper a fellow who had just completed a term 
in the Idaho state penitentiary for burglary— 
a crime committed while he was drunk. 

The Oregon wets had got up what might have 
been a clever scheme if they had not bungled 
it. Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, a most 
estimable lady, who had played a part in 
Oregon history, was an ardent anti-prohibi- 
tionist, though very old. Letter-heads were 
printed of the ‘Taxpayers’ and Wage Earners’ 
Association” and Mrs. Duniway was induced 
to allow her name to be used as “president.” A 
woman doctor posed as “‘secretary” at a 
moderate “‘salary.”” The “‘Association”’ had no 
office—only a box in the post-office. 

With these letter-heads, a vast amount of 
publicity matter was strewn over the state. 
Appeals were sent out to hop growers in the 
name of the secretary, appealing for funds for 
the wet campaign. But the secretary was not 
allowed to see the replies. At this she rebelled 
and consulted a young lawyer, asking him to 
bring suit against the brewers and take a share 
of the crop for his fee. The lawyer could see no 
“crop” in prospect and so held the matter 
“under advisement.” 

He told me of the incident at luncheon. 
Thereupon I proposed that he allow me to 
draft the pleadings, and I would give him a 
twenty-dollar gold piece merely to file the 
papers with the court. To this he assented 
with much joy. Those “pleadings” were 
unique. In them I denounced the ‘“‘Associa- 
tion” as a fake and alleged that there were no 
“taxpayers” or “‘wage earners” or anybody 
else in its membership, that it was merely a 
camouflage of the brewers, and so on. We 
made every brewer in Oregon a party to the 
“suit.” Those “pleadings,” with an epidemic 
of explanation,..denunciations and ejacula- 
tions, had front space in every newspaper in 
the Northwest for some days. ‘The ‘Tax- 
payers’ and Wage Earners’ Association” accord- 
ingly died a ridiculous death and the prohibi- 
tion cause got a great boost. 

The fight for prohibition in Montana was one 
of the unique contests of the series of state- 
wide affairs that finally led up to the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. Montana was 
widely advertised as the ‘‘wettest state in the 
Union.” Dry leaders “down East” were not 
disposed to render any aid, considering the 
whole thing a good joke. I pleaded earnestly 
and finally was sent to Montana to help. 

I was familiar with Montana because of my 
prosecution of hundreds of liquor cases in the 
federal courts. Iam satisfied that two-thirds 
of the men of the state drank, and yet the 
liquor interests had so exploited the state for 
their own interests that I believed the people 
were tired of it. 

Michigan and South Dakota voted the same 
year. While I nominally had charge of the 
publicity operations in all three states, yet I 
turned Michigan over to William P. Lovett, 
now secretary of the Detroit Civic League, and 
forgot all about that state. Bill Lovett at- 
tended to that. The brewers mostly ran the 
politics of Montana. The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company and the cattlemen sup- 
ported the brewers not because they enjoyed 
doing it, but because they felt obliged to deal 
with the ‘‘powers that be.” 

Naturally the problem was to get some sort 
of a divorce between these parties. The Pro- 
gressives were largely dry. But the wets 
arranged with a hungry dry lawyer to initiate 
a six-percent additional tax on the mining 
interests, which interests already paid about 
one-third of the taxes in the state treasury. 
While the lawyer with much commotion was 
out getting up his initiative petition, the wet 





managers went before the Anaconda 

and eloquently called attention to this: so. 
called “‘move of the drys” against the minj 
interests. They proposed that the Anaconda 
people should finance the campaign of the 
brewers and thus “‘clean up the drys.” 


I managed to secure documentary Proof of. 


the plot which I showed to the Anaconda map. 
agers, who were very angry and filled the air 
with sulphurous oaths. They said that jf | 
could break that combination they would 
throw their influence with the drys. 

The wet lawyer had much to do with the con- 
trol of the Montana Progressive, the o 
of those fighting the mining “monopoly,” then 
edited by O. H. P. Shelly. His enemies called 
him ‘‘One-Horse-Power Shelly.” But Shelly 
went down to Chicago to help nominate Roose- 
velt for President, leaving his paper in my 
charge during his absence. 

During his absence I sprung a “mine.” | 
covered the whole first page of the Progressive 
with the details of the wet plot to hold up the 
mining interests. I telegraphed the story in 
full to every newspaper office in the state, 
was then editing a weekly dry campaign paper 
at Westerville, Ohio. I filled the paper with 
the story and sent 300,000 extra copies into the 
state. The whole brewery plot died a sudden 
death and that is why the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company decided to support the dry 
cause. 

A little later the cattlemen were won over 
and the wets were beaten before the votes were 
counted. By nearly 30,000 majority we car- 
ried the “wettest state in the Union.” It was 
brought about by the arrogant stupidity of the 
brewers and by a revolt of the drinking men 
themselves. 

In that year all three of these states, 
Montana, South Dakota and Michigan, went 
dry. That made thirty-two dry states and the 
curtain was rolled up for the Eighteenth 
Amendment. With ninety percent of the area 
of the nation under dry laws—dry by popular 
vote—the rest was easy. The real hand-to- 
hand fighting was in these state-wide contests, 
beginning with 1912. 

More than 60,000 churches in America had 
lined up behind the Anti-Saloon League in this 
drama. These churches had tasted the fruits 
of thousands of local and state-wide victories. 
When a Congressman wavered, at a signal from 
our Washington headquarters a thousand tele- 
grams from his own constituents would be 
on his desk within twenty-four hours. Such a 
power as this, directed with intelligence and 
tact, was incalculable. 

America is the melting-pot of the world—a 
sociological laboratory in which the problems 
of this life are being worked out. People of 
every race hasten from every corner of the 
world to help work them out. They come in 
such vast numbers that we are compelled to 


enact laws to keep some of them away. These 


problems are of the present and immediate 
future rather than of the past. 

“To promote the general welfare,” says the 
preamble to our Constitution, was one of 
objects for which this Republic was founded. 
Some of us think that the exploitation of the 
vices, weaknesses and sufferings of the many 
for the private profit of the few is not a very 
good way of promoting the “general welfare, 
but there is a difference of opinion on that 
point. 

The man or woman who has an idea that he 
thinks will promote the “general welfare 
should have a hearing, and he does have a hear- 
ing. If the idea is no good, the people will 
sooner or later find it out. If the idea 1 
beneficial, it may ultimately be adopted. But 
in the pounding, grinding crucible of discus- 
sion and experience, these things will be and 
are being hammered out. ioe 

The people may not always get what is best 
for them, but in a democracy they 
timately get what they want, and what they 
want is what they deserve. 4 

God made a sheep’s head to butt with; he 
made a man’s head to think with. It is 
to be a man than a sheep. 
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A Banker in Love by Royal Brown ( ‘ontinued from page 71) 


protested, yet acquiesced. For this, as the wis- 
dom of thirty-three reminded him, was no time 
for him to be recklessly exposing himself to the 
insidious disease known as love. He was going 
to be much too busy for that! 

So, believing it wiser, he danced with Quen- 
tina instead of sitting with her in the moon- 

t. And, in the manner legalized by music, 
sensed her warm suppleness, savored her fra- 
grance and was dazzled by her eyes uplifted to 
his, only a few inches away. 

From the moment of their reappearance 
Sally's charming nose was pointed toward 
them like a setter’s. She was much uplifted by 
what it scented until Peter told her that he 
must leave in the morning. That dashed her. 

“He can’t have proposed and been refused 
so soon!” she informed her husband, the mo- 
ment they had achieved the privacy of her 
boudoir. 

“Who proposed to who?” demanded her 
Ted, with masculine density. 

“Peter to Quentina—don’t be stupid!” re- 
torted Sally. ‘But I can’t see why he should 
go in the morning if he hadn’t and she had- 
nt—”’ 

“Good Lord!’ protested Ted. “Stop talk- 
ing like a Jabberwock! I ” 

“T think I’ll go and ask her,’ announced 
Sally, ignoring him. 

The Clydes had a baronial place; Quentina’s 
room was in the east wing. Thither traveled 
Sally, trailing clouds of glory, she being given 
to exotic negligées. She tentatively tried the 
knob of Quentina’s room, discovered that it 
yielded and then knocked—and walked in 
without waiting to be invited. 

Quentina gave her a startled glance. ‘“Gra- 
cious!” she protested. “I thought that door 
was locked!” 

Sally’s eyes lighted up. ‘You look positively 
like something out of the Follies!” she said. “I 
wish Pete Trevor could see you now!” 

“What!” gasped Quentina, coloring—well, 
mostly from head to foot. 

“You have on as much as you’d wear on the 
beach,” said Sally. “And you’re perfectly ir- 
tesistible. I’d hate to have Ted see you in that 
costume.” 

“So would I,” 
fervently. 

“Did Peter tell you he was leaving in the 
morning?” demanded Sally, leaping from one 
topic to another’ with characteristi¢ agility. 
And as Quentina nodded, she added, “Is he 
coming back?” . 

“T didn’t ask him,” replied Quentina 
evasively. Nor had she. She had had no need 
to. But she had no idea of telling Sally that. 

“[’'m coming back,” Peter had assured her 
as they said good night, “‘just as soon as I can 
break away.” 

“Does the vice-president of a bank ever have 
the time—or inclination—to play?” she had 
asked, ever so lightly. 

“This one has the inclination and is going 
to find the time—not to play—but to attend 
to other business of major importance,” he 
had assured her cryptically—but not too 
cryptically. 

This under an August moon, on the terrace 
overlooking the harbor with its many riding 
lights. In the morning, according to the 
prophet, cometh wisdom. But with an August 
sun turning the harbor to a gleaming blue, 
Peter remained of the same mind still. Indeed, 
rather more so. 

The Windrift came into the harbor in all its 
glory. It dropped its anchor. A tender came 
ashore and into this Peter stepped. As a man 
who marches to slow music. He felt that way. 

And yet, yesterday his imagination could 
have visioned no fairer prospect than what lay 
ahead. He had for Samuel Eustis not only a 
Senuine admiration, but, as well, that affection 

marshals of Napoleon’s army felt for their 
chief. He knew him as a great banker, a keen 
Sportsman and a born leader of men. 

In the bank there were those who referred 





Quentina assured her 


to Peter as Sam Eustis’s fair-haired boy. By 
these, his high elevation to the peerage would 
be regarded as another expression of rank 
favoritism. 

Peter himself, for all that he had said to 
Quentina, knew better than that. No one in 
Sam Eustis’s bank held a sinecure—not if Sam 
Eustis knew it. 

“This,” he said in effect, to his picked men, 
“fs what I expect of you. Go toit. Deliver.” 

Sam Eustis might like any one of them tre- 
mendously, outside of business hours. During 
business hours he ran a bank. No man could 
“make good” with him save by continuous 
performance. His test of a man was that man’s 
ability to keep right on “making good.” He 
did not want men who had “arrived” about 
him, but men who kept moving ahead. He 
chose them for that quality. 

Now and then he made his mistakes and a 
man buckled up on him. When that happened, 
the man stepped either out or down. Peter 
knew that, and thought no less of Sam Eustis. 


_In fact he paid his chief that tribute that all 


leaders of men receive. 

“T must not fail him,” was Peter’s idea. 

Nor had he any such fear. The one fly in 
the clear amber of this August morning was the 
fact that to him Bar Harbor had become 
business, Southampton a siren. Four days at 
least before he could hope to see Quentina 
again. So he reckoned—but without his chief. 

At five o’clock that afternoon Peter was back 
in Southampton. He arrived there by air- 
plane, which slipped to earth on the Clydes’ 
private beach, to the marked disapproval of 
the butler. His expression said that he might 
be old-fashioned but personally he preferred 
guests to return more decorously—and less 
unexpectedly. 

Nevertheless he condescended to answer 
Peter’s swift question. 

“Everybody’s at the tournament, I believe, 
sir,” he said. 

This being tennis week at Southampton, that 
seemed logical. To the Meadow Club went 
Peter. He discovered the Clyde house-party, 
glimpsed Quentina’s charming profile as her 
eyes followed the fortunes of the play. Toward 
her Peter moved. Beside her, on her right, sat 
Dicky Hunter. 

“Have you seen the afternoon papers?” he 
whispered in Dicky’s ear. 

Dicky gave him a startled glance. Dicky 
was a broker. As such he offered others all 
facilities to play the market. That was his 
business. It was not his business to play the 
market himself, but he did, as Peter knew. 

“Good Lord, no!” he ex-laimed. ‘“What’s 
happened?” 

“Go get a paper,” advised Peter. 

Dicky soared out of his seat like a balloon re- 
leased from its mooring. Into the place so 
vacated slipped Peter, with his conscience 
bothering him not at all though he had caused 
a fellow human needless anxiety. 

Quentina glanced at him, her eyes wide 
with surprise. 

“Why—but you went to Bar Harbor!” she 
protested. 

“I started—but I flew back,” he said. “I 
couldn’t stand the strain.” 

The gallery was applauding something 
vigorously, just what neither ever knew. As 
their eyes met, he had surprised something in 
hers that made him feel exultant, possessive. 
Impetuously he placed his hand over hers. 

“Can you feel what my fingers are saying?” 
he whispered. 

Quentina veiled her eyes. But she did not 
withdraw her hand. She couldn’t. 

Dicky Hunter returned, excited and per- 
plexed, brandishing a paper. “I don’t see 
anything,” he informed Peter. “What were 
you talking about?” 

“Why, I’ve just been appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the bank—isn’t there anything about 
it in the paper?” demanded Peter, with a 
beatific smile. 





“Do you mean,” 
“that es 

“Down in front!” shouted some one behind. 

“Good advice—better follow it!” suggested 
Peter. 

“But you’ve got my seat!” protested Dicky 
indignantly. 

“Try and take it!” retorted Peter cordiallv. 

The tennis finals waxed and waned. The 
match was one that Peter would usually have 
followed with expert interest; this afternoon he 
did not even know who had won. He was 
conscious only of the fingers lying quiescent in 
his, hidden by the folds of Quentina’s white 
coat. Like most normal men he disapproved 
of such practises in public. But it-was not his 
fault that they were in public. -The-one thing 
he wanted most was to get Quentina alone. 
But he did not manage that until after dinner. 
They were all moving on to the annual tennis 
hop at the club before he achieved his moment. 

“You’ve been dodging me!” he accused her 
as they started off in his car. 

“You took me by surprise—I’ve been tryirg 
to catch my breath!” she replied, shy yet 
starry-eyed. 

“Have you caught it?” he demanded. 

Eye met eye. Then, “Not quite,” she 
confessed. 

“You darling!’ he said, and all but let his 
car hit a telegraph-post. 

“You'd better watch your driving!’ she 
commanded breathlessly. 

“I'd better stop driving!” he amended 
exultantly. 

And he did so. 

He had a thousand things to tell her. They 
teemed in his mind. This thing that Sam 
Eustis had said, and that, and how and why 
Sam Eustis had come to send him back. He 
loved Sam Eustis at the moment. But he 
loved Quentina more. 

And when she surrendered her lips suddenly, 
like a child - 

Well, the gods no longer walk the earth as 
men, but there are moments when men walk 
like the gods. 

This was Peter’s moment. 
pluperfect day. 

“‘Now prove your right to the title,”” Sam 
Eustis had said to him that morning. 

“T’ll try to, with all that’s in me,” Peter had 
replied. 

Eustis had given him a swift, keen glance. 
“Don’t try too hard,” he had suggested dryly. 
“You know what that does to your golf.” 

The advice should have been graved in- 
delibly on his mind. But things had come too 
fast, were still coming too fast, :for Him to 
pause and analyze the full significance of that. 
Besides, it had been immediately eéclipsed by 
another suggestion of his chief’s with which 
Peter was bursting. But he kept that as a 
surprise. 

The next day he prepared to stage this. 
After breakfast he motored Quentina over to 
Port Jefferson, where he borrowed a speed boat 
from one of the millionaire acquaintances every 
fairly successful young New Yorker picks up. 
In this they sped across the Sound toward 
the Connecticut shore. 

“But where are we going?” demanded 
Quentina, for the tenth time. 

“Wait and see!” commanded Peter, nursing 
his secret. 

They landed at a stone and concrete dock 
beyond which Quentina glimpsed a remodele | 
and modernized colonial mansion. The sort of 
place that eminently successful New ‘Yorkers 
choose for what they erroneously refer to as 
their year-round home. 

A man stepped forward to greet them. “I 
had a wireless from Mr. Eustis to expect 
you, sir,” he said, greeting Peter as an okl 
acquaintance. 

“OQh—yvou are going to show me Mr. Eustis’s 
place,” guessed Quentina. 

‘Wait and see!” said Peter, yet again. 

They followed their guide to where another 


began Dicky, heatedly, 
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od W. L. Douglas Shoes for Men 
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wear at lowest cost? 


Each year millions of men decide by 
choosing W. L. Douctas Sxozs. 


Newest styles, good fit, finest work- 
manship and high quality of leather 
are offered in W. L. Doucxas Sxozs 
at savings of several dollars per pair. 


Pictured here is one of many new 
Spring models awaiting your selection 
at the W. L. Douglas store, or the 
Douglas dealer in your vicinity. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait, 
stamped on every shoe at the factory, 
guarantee the quality and the value. 


Women’s Shoes, Too 


New Spring models that will 
delight women who want 
smart style and best value. 


Boys’ Shoes, $4.50 & $5.00 
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ODAY you won't see al r 


any gray heads in 
society, on the stage, or in business, because 
women know better. They use a scientific hair 
color restorer when the gray first begins. You 
can learn what it is and does by mailing coupon 
for free trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

This dainty hair cosmetic (clear, colorless) 
combs away the gray! Quickly it disappears, 
natural color returns. No streaks, discolora- 
tion, dyed look or interference with shampooing. 


Mail Free Bottle Coupon 


You get Special Patented Free Trial Kit by 
return mail. Test on a single lock of hair— 
see how modern women stop gray hair. Ther 
get full-size bottle from druggist, or direct. 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 
= =» = Please print your name and addressaamm=. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
949-F Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial 
Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black 
pa hagguneiniente medium brown...... 
auburn (dark red).......... light brown.........-.. 
light auburn (light red).......... blonde........ aay 
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Ali Hafed, a Persian 
farmer, sold his acres to go 
out and seek his fortune. 


him fabulously rich. Ali 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth, 


EARN $200 TO $500 A MONTH 


If you like to draw, develop your talent. Your fortune 
lies in your hand. Present opportunities for both men 
and women to illustrate magazines, newspapers, etc., have 
never been excelled. Publishers are buying millions of 
dollars’ worth of illustrations each year. The Federal 
Home Study Course has been prepared by such famous 
artists as Neysa McMein, Norman Bockwell, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, Sidney Smith, Fountaine 
Fox and fifty others. Each student gets individual_per- 
sonal attention. Ne previous training is necessary. Every 
step is clear and simple. 

FREE, illustrated catalog on request. 
line of course with all the details. Just write your name 
and address in the margin and send it to us. ’ 


Complete out- 











of Ilustrating 


5036 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


house, colonial too, and gleaming white, broke 
upon Quentina’s bewildered eyes. 

“This is what Mr. Eustis calls ‘the little 
place’—he bought it for his daughter Jane” 
explained Peter. “She’s gone out to China with 
her husband—he’s with the oil company—andq 
it’s vacant now. How do you like it?” 

“For—you don’t mean for us!” gasped 
Quentina. He nodded: “Why—but it’s 
gorgeous! It must be tremendous—~” 

“Seventeen rooms and five baths,” supplied 
their guide with proper ptide. ‘Money hasn’t 
been spared anywhere.” 

Quentina looked her bewilderment. “Have 
I engaged myself to a jinnee?”’ she asked Peter, 
“T had no idea that you were so horribly suc- 
cessful or that—that we could afford anything 
like this!” 

“T have my doubts myself,” grinned Peter, 
“But Mr. Eustis seems to think I can—and 
who am I to argue with my betters? You see 
yesterday, when he guessed my secret—why 
I preferred Southampton to Bar Harbor, you 
know—he suggested this as a possibility.” 

“If you will step in,” suggested their guide, 
unlocking the beautifully paneled front door, 

They stepped in. The house was completely 
and beautifully furnished. 

“What do you do that makes all this magnifi- 
cence posible?” demanded Quentina helplessly 
as they went from room to room. 

“Everything,” said Peter. “As I told you, 
the bank has a dozen vice-presidents already, 
Each of them is in charge of some particular 
department. I’m to have none. In fact, if it 
weren’t for the fact that banks run to the 
title of vice-president, I suspect I’d be called 
assistant to the president.” 

“And that means?” 

“That the bank is growing very rapidly and 
more and more pressure is being put on Mr. 
Eustis. He needs a sort of liaison officer be- 
tween him and the various departments and— 
I’m elected. That’s all. I rather like the idea. 
I’ve worked in almost every department and 
I’d prefer personally not to be tied to one 
department definitely.” 

Quentina gave a swift glance about her; then 
her eyes met his. “I—think you’re wonderful!” 
she whispered. 

“You mean,” he whispered back ardently, 
“that something wonderful has happened to 
me.” 

In the two weeks that followed—playtime 
allotted to him by his chief—nothing happened 
to change his mind. First and foremost he had 
Quentina. But beyond that, a heady draft for 
any man, he savored the first fruits of his 
new- position. He had always been popular 
with the younger set; now older and more 


flattering cordiality. 

But all too swiftly the two weeks ran their 
course and at their end Quentina went back 
West. 

“IT must—if you insist on being married in 
October,” she told Peter when he protested. 
“T’ve got to prepare both the family and my- 
self and—I really think it would be better for 
you too. I’d be a distraction—at least I hope 
so—and you’ll be horribly busy, I know.” 

“Never too busy for you!” he assured her, in 
all sincerity. 

Yet he was ever so busy. The desk in the 
office that was to be his was banked with 
flowers on the morning of his return to work, 
and there was an informal reception with much 
congratulation, fairly spoken always, no matter 
what the speaker’s mental reservations may 
have been. 

Even so, Peter had his desk cleared and was 
ready at ten for the first of the daily con- 
ferences in Eustis’s office which he was to 
attend as a vice-president. 

These kept Eustis in touch with the bank as 
a whole. They varied in length—this mor- 
ing’s was short. At the end Peter was asked 
to stay. : 

“Well?” demanded Eustis, his eyes atwinkle 
as the door closed behind the others. “I be- 
lieve you have a personal report to make to 
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Peter had. He made it with warmth and 
great gratitude. 
“Good enough!’ approved Eustis. “I am 
not one of those who believe with Kipling that 
a young man married is a young man marred. 
And I need not tell you that Mrs. Eustis is 
tremendously interested. She’s always been 
jal to you—as you may have guessed.” 

Peter had. The first time he had ever 

layed golf with his chief the latter, pérceiving 
that he was obviously the sort who knew which 
fork came after which, had carried him home to 
dinner. There he had met Mrs. Eustis. He 
found her a comely, comfortable sixty, pos- 
sessed of a keen intelligence, a swift wit and too 
strong a sense of humor to try to defeat time. 

From the first Peter, long motherless, had felt 
irresistibly drawn to her and they had become 
great friends. : 

“She was sorry not to see you at Bar 
Harbor,” Eustis went on. “But she said, 
‘Thank heavens, Sam, you had sense enough 
to put him off at Newport.’ ” The pontifical 
and paternal, which is a veneer that success 
puts on the best of men at times, had slipped 
from him completely, leaving him human— 
and humorous. ‘You saw the house?” he 
asked abruptly. And as Peter nodded he 
added, “Does it interest you?” 

“T’d like nothing better,” Peter assured him. 
He hesitated a second, and then spoke his 
thought, “If I could afford it, that is.” 

“J wouldn’t worry about that,” replied 
Eustis easily. “If you’re as smart as I think, 
you'll find you can carry it. The rental will be 
nominal anyway. The house is so close to us 
that we are more anxious to have the right 
people there than rent it for what we might get. 
I'll have a lease drawn up for your approval, 
anyhow.” He made a memorandum on a pad 
before him to that effect, then looked up. 
“Is there anything else on your mind?” he 
asked. 

There was, but Peter hesitated to speak of it. 
At the moment the bank was paying him ten 
thousand a year. Nothing had been said, so 
far, about any increase in salary. He had 
begun to suspect that no increase would come 
to him, for a time, anyway. Not so very long 
ago he would have been content to leave it so. 
A bachelor can go a long way on ten thousand 
a year, even in New York, and Peter had never 
felt poverty-stricken. 

But now there was Quentina. And this 
question of a house. At a nominal rent, Eustis 
had promised—but what might seem nominal 
to Eustis might not seem so to him. 

_Then abruptly he realized that Eustis knew 
his circumstances. And he felt he could trust 
his chief. 

“Not a thing!” he said. 

“All right—now let’s see what you’re made 
of,” suggested Eustis. 

From then on things moved swiftly. Eustis 
was not the man to spare any of his picked 
associates and Peter found his working day 
measurably lengthened. He would have had 
less time for Quentina had she been available. 
Nevertheless, he still had time to read and re- 
read the letters she sent him. 

For the rest, aside from a greatly increased 
responsibility, his duties were not new, and he 
had, thanks to Eustis’s kindly interest, come 
to them well prepared. 

In brief, Sam Eustis had glimpsed in him 
certain qualities which he had foreseen he 
might develop, to the bank’s advantage. An 
executive needs capable lieutenants as a man 
needs fingers and toes. Sam Eustis was a keen 
golfer and he had an idea that the qualities 
that make a champion—nerve and poise, no 
matter what breaks—will make a good ex- 
ecutive if the good golfer has brains as well. 

Nevertheless, he was always wary. He had 
Seen to it that Peter was fitted with a firm 
foundation for the structure of responsibility 
he was to carry some day; he had given him 
freely of his own philosophy. Now he watched 


“No honest banker,” he had once told Peter, 
Pe ever take a chance with the money of 
$S depositors. But no man will ever make a 
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At left— The beautiful hands of Lavy Ror- 
ERT PEEL, more widely known as BEATRICE 
Lite, comédienne extraordinaire of the 
Charlot Revue, of London and New York. 
She says: “The Cutex preparations are in- 
dispensable in giving my nails the correct 
accent,” 


Below— The expressive hands of MarjoriE 
Moss, lovely English dancer who is appear- 
ing at the Club Mirador, New York. She 
says: “Cutex keeps my finger tips smooth 
and shapely.” 
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THU CXQUUTTE WAY 


At over THE WORLD, thousands of 
women have solved a most important 
problem of personal grooming. 

It used to be such a difficult thing 
to keep their cuticle smooth and 
shapely—with its provoking way of 
growing tight to the nail and splitting 
off in shreds. 

Now it is so simple! 

Just a gentle working around the 
nail base with the antiseptic liquid 
Cutex and the rims are transformed 
to the prettiest ovals imaginable! 

And every other detail of the mani- 
cure is now cared for with Cutex 
preparations as effectively and quick- 
ly. No wonder fastidious women 
everywhere use this method. 

Try this method yourself. First, wash your 
hands in warm, soapy water. File the 
nails. Dip orange stick in Cutex, twist a 
bit of cotton around end and dip in the 
bottle again. Gently loosen and remove 
the dead, dry skin around the nail base. 


Pass the wet stick under the nail tips to 
clean them, and smooth the least bit of 
Nail White under the tips. 

Now rinse your hands again. The 
cuticle is smooth and shapely, the tips 
flawless. For the final touch, use any of 
the splendid Cutex polishes. 

Cutex sets from 35c to $5.co—separate prep- 
arations 35c. Or see special offer. If vou 
live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. C5, 85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal. 
NortHamM Warren—New York, Paris, 
Lonpon. 










Lavy PEEL 
(delow), whose in- 
teresting hands are 
shown at left above 
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whose lovely hands 
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Mail Coupon with 10c for Introductory Set 








NortHam Warren, Dept. C-5 
114 W. 17th St., New York. 

I enclose toc in stamps or coin for Introductory Set containing 
Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, emery board, orange stick and cotton. 















































A Reminder Service 


to Tooth Brush Users 


How many times have you resolved, 
at brushing time, to “buy a new tooth 
brush today” ?— And then found that 
even in spite of your good intentions 
you had forgotten! 


proper exercise; a new tooth brush is 
needed! To help you remember this bit 
of shopping vital to your health, we have 
devised theattractive Reminder-Cabinet 

shown above. When 





Tooth brushes are 
hard to remember to 
buy. They don’t “use 
up” like dentifrices 
do. Yet putting off buy- 
ing a new one too long 
not only robs you of 
full benefits from your 
daily brushings, but 
may causeactualharm, 


For when bristles 
ness, decay-harboring 


crevices are neglected; 
gums do not get the 








: . Built to the pattern of the human mouth, 
have lost their stiff- Dr. West’s Tooth Brush contacts every 


curve and angle and crevice. While almost 
any tooth brush will clean outside surfaces, 
Dr. West’s cleans INSIDE, OUTSIDE, 


AND BETWEEN. 


you see it displayed 
on a retailer’s coun- 
ter, you have him to 
thank for a double 
service: First, he is re- 
minding you to buy the 
tooth brush you’ve 
been forgetting, and, 
Second, he is advising 
a Dr. West’s—the 
brush that fits the 


mouthandcleansteeth 
clean— INSIDE, 
OUTSIDE and 
BETWEEN, (See 
Diagram.) 
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There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every member of 
the family, Prices: Adult's, 50¢; Youth's, 35¢; Child's, 


25¢; Special Gum Massage, 75¢. 


At all. good dealers. 
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success in life unless he is willing to take a 
chance on himself.” 

This Peter had understood readily enough 
‘To lose one’s nerve and begin to waver as one 
took one’s stance for a tee shot was fatal, he 
knew; he realized that it would be as fatal to 
lose his nerve and waver before an important 
decision in connection with his daily routine. 

“Let’s go!” had always been his challenge to 
destiny. - 

And yet, of a September morning, he sat at 
his desk considering himself with sick wonder, 
Before him was a mass of papers, reports on 
a company that sought a two-million-dollar 
loan from the bank. The company was not a 
new one. It was long established, and a big 
advertiser. It had national prestige and jt 
carried a heavy account with the bank. Other 
loans, even larger, had been granted it in the 
past. The figures it had submitted might have 
been regarded as merely a matter of routine. 
But Eustis had tossed them to Peter a week 
before. 

“I wish you’d study these and then scout 
around a bit to see what you can discover,” he 
had said. 

No more than that. Peter had done as he 
was bid. Now he must make a report. The 
original figures were before him. They could 
not, by any other definite figures at his com- 
mand, be challenged. He had no more than 
straws to go by. These were so unsubstantial 
as to be difficult to put into words. He was, in 
fact, no more than playing a hunch. 

Yet something, in his own phrase, smelled 
bad to him. 

The ultimate responsibility would be Eustis’s 
inevitably. But in this Peter could not escape 
his share. If the request for a loan was nega- 
tived, the bank would lose an account. And 
this thing he sensed, for all his searching 
scrutiny, was still so shadowy that he felt 
certain that some other bank would make the 
desired loan in order to get the account. 

Supposing his hunch played him false? What 
then? The very thought made him shudder, 
Literally. 

Irrelevantly his mind went back to that en- 
chanted evening when he had driven down the 
Long Island shore, to his first meeting with 
Quentina. He smiled, ruefully and grimly. 
He was beginning to perceive now that the 


silver lady of his symbol could develop halitosis. 


on further acquaintance. And that she did not 
always smile. 

No longer was it just himself or his own 
career that was involved. Now there was 
Quentina, who visioned him as wonderful. And 
the house they were to have together, for 
which the unsigned lease lay in his desk, a 
breath-taking and fearsome paper, in that it 
committed him to so much. Five thousand 
a year—for three years. That might seem 
nominal to Eustis, but to Peter it had become 


that much more pressure put upon him ata ~ 


crucial moment. 

So he wavered. He felt shamed, disgusted 
with himself, but his mind went on visioning 
this possibility and that. 

Let him speak against the loan and time 
must sit as his judge. If the company was.as 
sound as it seemed on the surface and as every 
figure it submitted seemed to prove, he would 
have lost for the bank—should his chief be 
influenced by his advice—a profitable account 
and a profitable loan. 

He took up the papers and ran through 
them, though he knew them by heart. 

Supposing he ignored those shadowy straws, 
deliberately overrode that nebulous hunch. 
That would be the safer way for him even if 
the bank did lose. He would have the figures 
to fall back on if anything went wrong. They, 
at least, were impregnable to all outward 
seeming. 

He might—— 

The telephone on his desk trilled softly; he 
reached for it automatically. 

“Who do you think this is?” demanded the 
loveliest of laughing voices. 

“Quentina!” he gasped incredulously. 
‘Where are you?” 
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“In a particularly stuffy booth down at the 
Grand Central,” she told him. - 

“Here—in New York?” 

“J persuaded mother I must buy my trous- 
seau in New York,” she explained. And added 
preathlessly, “But that wasn’t the real reason. 
Are you going to be awfully glad to see me?” 

“Glad!” he breathed. 

“Because if you are you can meet me and 
take me to luncheon. Mother is with me and 
she’s crazy to see you. And the house too— 
T’ve told her about it. Perhaps you can run 
us down there some time soon.” 

Peter said he could and would. He babbled 
into the phone for fifteen minutes and then 
became conscious of the fact that his secretary 
was hovering over him. 

“Mr. Eustis wants to see you,” she said, as 
he gave her a chance to speak. “He wants you 
to bring the papers about the loan—and the 
lease of the house too, if you will.” 

To Peter it seemed as if a chill, damp hand 
had suddenly been placed on the small of his 
back. “I’ve got to run,” he told Quentina, 
“but I'll meet you at one.” 

From a drawer in his desk he dug out the 
lease to the house. Then taking up the loan 
figures he went into his chief’s office. 

“I see you have everything,” commented 
Eustis, with that clipped brevity of speech 
that customarily marked his business hours. 
“Let’s discuss the loan first. Found out 

yd 39) 

“Yes,” replied Peter and never knew— 
though Eustis’s keen eyes saw it—that his lips 
whitened. 

“Favorable?” questioned Eustis. 

“To the contrary,” replied Peter. 

The words were not consciously spoken. 
They came in answer to a question fairly put, 
that could only be answered as fairly. 

Eustis grimaced. ‘The board of directors 
won’t like that,”’ he remarked. “What have 
you to tell me?” 

Peter said what there was to say, swiftly and 
concisely. 

“No more than a hunch,” commented 
Eustis and Peter admitted it. 

Eustis glanced at the loan papers, seemed 
about to speak, then thrust them aside. 

“About that lease,” he said, shifting ab- 
tuptly. “I had it drawn for three years—that 
all right?” 

Peter said it was. 

“Signed it?” asked Eustis. 

“No,” admitted Peter. And then suddenly 
the line of his jaw tautened. “But I’m going 
to right now,” he added. 

And that, too, seemed to have settled itself 
without his volition. He put his name to the 
lease, then met his chief’s eyes. In them there 
was that which took him by surprise. 

“And the board of directors told. me they 
thought you were a shade too young!” com- 
mented Eustis almost exultantly. ‘“Sug- 
gested I wait a few years more until we had a 
chance to test you out a bit. I told them I’d 
test you soon enough!” 

“What?” gasped Peter bewilderedly. 

_ “T believed in you—was ready to force the 
Issue,” Eustis explained. ‘But there is always 
4 question. You never can tell how any man 
will stand up to success. No—I don’t mean 
stand prosperitv. But the pressure of great 
Tesponsibility.” 

Peter blinked. He had been prepared for 
anything but this. 
“It’s a hard test—success,” Eustis went on. 
“Too many men look upon it as the goal, when 
It's only coming into the stretch where a man 
finds that he has to travel faster than ever, 
Carty greater weight. If he can’t he’s a goner. 

ere’s a lot of men right in this bank, Peter, 
who have all the qualities that make for suc- 
cess save the crucial one. They haven’t the 
tensile strength to stand the increased de- 
mands upon them. A man has to be built like 
4tacing automobile to stand it. If he’s a human 

Wver something will give. In brief, he 


He paused, arranged the papers dealing with 
the loan in one pile, set the lease beside it. 
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Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don’t let negligence keep you away from 
your dentist until pain drives you to him. 
At least twice a year go to your dentist for 
thorough mouth inspection. He will help 
you avoid needless pain and trouble by 
keeping your teeth and gums healthy. 











Pyorrhea seizes 4 out of § 


Remember that four out of five who pass the age of 
forty, and thousands even younger, contract pyorrhea 
through carelessness. These are dental statistics. 





But you can be the lucky one out of five if you will 
exercise ordinary precaution. Let your dentist inspect 
your mouth at least twice a year and brush teeth and 
gums twice a day with Forhan’s. 

Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the night. 
First come tender bleeding gums. Then gums recede and 
teeth loosen in their sockets. Poison seeps through the 
system,often bringing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 

If you already have pyorrhea see your dentist for 
treatment and start using Forhan’s. If you still are free 
from this scourge, brush your teeth and gums regu- 
larly with Forhan’s as a wise precaution. 

If used regularly and in time Forhan’s checks or pre- 
vents pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which dentists use in their treatment of this infection. 

Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them pink and 
healthy. This pleasant tasting dentifrice cleans teeth 
thoroughly and wards off decay. Start using Forhan’s 
at once. At all druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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Will you sell your 
imaginationP 


IF THINGS inside you seem to clamor to 
be written, with an almost torturing 
magic... you are potentially the kind 
of writer that editors bid for. And if 
there is impetus to your thinking, so 
that ideas jostle and push ... the 
Palmer Institute of Authorship can train 
your imagination to write itself down at 
a profit to you of two, three, five cents a 
word or even more. The method is 
strictly personal. You are taught, con- 
cisely, by correspondence, short story 
and photoplay technique. Suspense, in- 
trigue, character, climax—all the intri- 
cate tools of short story and photoplay 
writing are put into your hands and 
you are taught to use them well. You 
carve out stories that go over strong, 
yet are a part of you—your own peculiar 
talents. For details, send coupon. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP {| 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 35-E | 
CLAYTON HAMILTON, Pres. FREDERICK PALMER, Vice Pres. | 
Please send me, without any obligation, de- 1 
tails about your home-study course in: (Short 1 
Story Writing ; 
{ 
i 
I 
1 
i 


CO English Expression 
Name 
Address 


All correspondence 4 strictly confidential 
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“owedd 
A ’ Ask for loan of portfolio of engraved samples of 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 

t Home, Church, Visiting Cards, etc. 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workman- 
ship. asonable prices. Direct from Nation’s Capital. 
With Portfolio, will send FREE valuable ik, “‘Wed- 
ding Etiquette’’. Tells all about corr procedure to avoid embar- 
rassment. Write quick. No obligation. Hst’d 20 yrs. 
HAUSLER & CO., Dept. C-5, Washington, D. C. 


Portfolio 









Senda For Sample 









Nation-wide demand for trained men and wo: 
ubs, restaurants and eterias. Past ex: 

"Ye e to teach you 
in our 50-lesson home-study course on hotel work 
all that the leading hotel experts know al out the 
nsiness, and we put you in touch with positions 
everywhere. Our students employed, our meth- 
ods endorsed by leading hotel men everywhere. 

\\A Write for Free Book **Your BP gl 
) wis Hotel Training School, 
Room H-287 Washington, D.C, 
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Beautiful Eyes Instantly 


Delica~Brow 


is the original Waterproof Liquid Dressing for 


the lashes and brows. Your first application will 
make your lashes seem long, dark and heavy, and 
your eyes very large and bright. 

Send for Free Two Weeks’ Supply 
You will never know what beautiful eyes you really have 
until you use Delica-Brow. Send for a free trial bottle 
today. Kindly enclose 10c for packing and mailing. 


Delica Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 75 
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“When I came to New York,” he resumed 
“one of the first things I had to act on was q 
five-million-dollar loan. It meant a big thing 
to the bank and I was eager to make good 
And yet—I didn’t like that loan somehow.” 
His keen eyes had become extraordinarily kind 
as they held Peter’s. “It took courage to turn 
that loan down—courage and time before | 
could bring myself to it. I know, therefore 
what you’ve been through. I'll tell you now 
that I didn’t like this loan. In fact”—his smile 
broadened—“I very deliberately asked you 
about it to test your judgment—and your 
courage. I had to do that—I owe it to the 
bank. You understand that, of course.” 

“Perfectly,” Peter managed, though he was 
still dazed. 

“This morning,” Eustis went on, “you’ve 
proved two things to my satisfaction. One is 
that you are slow to take a chance with the 
bank’s money. The other is that you are will- 
ing to take a chance on yourself. You proved 
the first by your report on the loan, the other 
by signing the lease.” 

There he stopped, briefly, because he was 
human—if a banker—and wanted to savor the 
news he was about to break to Peter. Then: 

“The rent of the house probably bothers you 
a bit,” he added abruptly. “It needn’t. Ihave 
a recommendation to make to the board of 
directors that will make that the least of your 
troubles. I offered it to you without speaking 
of a raise, just to see how far you’d go in 
betting on your future.” 

Peter would have spoken the gratitude he 
was bursting with, but Eustis checked him. 

“T’m a banker—not a philanthropist,” he 
said dryly. “It won’t be any more than I be- 
lieve you’re worth, after this morning’s show- 
ing—and I don’t believe in paying any man 
any less.” 

He rose and—never a casual gesture with 
him—offered Peter his hand, which Peter, 
speechless, could only grasp with fervor. 

Later Peter was to realize how much, in 
helping him, Sam Eustis had revealed those 
traits of leadership that made him great. At 
the moment he was too full of crystallized 
determination, too athrill with a sense of re- 
newed and solidified strength, for self or other 
analysis. 

Beyond this, the one thing he was supremely 
conscious of was his need to see Quentina and 
tell her all that had happened this morning. 
He was bursting with it when he tossed a bill 
to the taxi driver and plunged into the hotel 
where she awaited him. 

Yet he forgot it all, absolutely, the moment 
he saw her. 

Lovelier than he remembered. Lovelier 
than one could have believed possible. So he 
saw her, a vision to dazzle his eyes. 

He kissed her. He also kissed her mother, 
who was very much like Quentina. But that 
wasn’t why he kissed her. He could have 


kissed the captain of the bell-boys, the elevator. 
starter or the blasé young man from Harvard , 


who stood by, taking this all in with world- 
weary eyes. 

He could, indeed, even have kissed the silver 
lady who, as a symbol, had so misguided him. 

Success was never to be won outright. At 
her kindest and best, success was like a per- 
petual challenge cup which must be contested 
for, not periodically, but daily and against all 
comers. That he had learned and was never 
to forget, yet at the moment other matters 
even more important held his mind. 

Quentina! He moved with her and her 
mother toward the dining-room, through 4 
roseate, ecstatic haze. 

“Are you going to run mother and me out to 
see our house soon?” she asked after they were 
seated. 

They were holding hands, shamelessly, under 
the table. He pressed her fingers till they 
ached—but she did not protest. 

“This afternoon at five,” he assured het. 


And added, as if that had never been more thai. 


a matter of minor import—and so it seemed (0 
him now—“I signed the lease for it 
morning, by the way.” 
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If Perrito Shall 
Not Die! 


(Continued from page 83) 


forest and let a lot of sheep eat up the trees,” 
Mike patiently explained. ‘“F urthermore, you 
know yourself that unless we give the grass 
arest this season there’ll be no grazing anyhow. 
Look what’s happened on the open range. 
It’s been eaten and pawed up twelve months 
of the year until a cow has to get a search- 
warrant for the next blade of grass. I’m not 
aiming to pattern after the Sahara Desert, 
and I’m coming down to show you just where 
the line is between your range and the forest 
so you'll keep on the right side. Might get 
careless, you know, José mio.” 

I think, in the back of Mike’s mind, lay the 
not wholly unreasonable suspicion that José 
might accidentally let his flock stray across the 
line and absorb a little free grass. So he 
made sure José couldn’t say he didn’t know 
just where the line was. 

One afternoon as I stood outside the post- 
office opening mail, Mike beckoned me over. 

“Which way did you ride in? Down Rito 
Claro?” 

I nodded. 

“See any sheep beyond the old corral?” 
“Not much chance of seeing sheep thi 
season since you ordered them all out, is 

there?” 

“Not much chance,” said Mike, ‘‘but some.” 

“Meaning?” 

Mike rolled a cigaret. ‘‘Some one,” he said 
at last, “has been getting playful with the U. S. 
Government. Somebody’s been grazing a band 
of sheep in trespass.” 

Now “grazing in trespass’’ is official jargon 
and means letting your animals feed on forest 
land without a permit. It’s just as much an 
offense, of course, as stealing government tim- 
ber and it’s followed by the same swift 
retribution. 

“T rode down from the Pass yesterday morn- 
ing,” said Mike, “and saw the tracks of sheep 
back on the forest. Dropped my other work, 
of course, and followed after the trespassing 
critters. Kind of curious to know who was 
flirting with disaster. Well, the trail led down 
to a grassy meadow where the sheep had eaten 
their fill, then it led back out of the forest and 
along the road toward Verde, and there I lost 
it among the tracks of other herds.” 

_ Mike stopped and looked at me with ques- 
tioning eyes and then together we made the 
same sound. 

“José!” 

Simply putting two and two together both of 
us, but as Mike pointed out the next minute 
we couldn’t jump to conclusions. True, every- 
thing pointed toward the little Mexican. The 
tracks were near where José had his camp. In 
fact, they were on the same range he had used 
the year before and then, too, José seemed to 
be the only herder in the region who would 
chance being caught in a grazing trespass. 

“Little fool,” commented Mike after a pro- 
fane moment. “I was thinking only lately 
that he was straightening out. Hasn’t been 
drunk for a month, sticks to his work. And 
Felipa looks happier. I suppose she, too, be- 
gins to think there’s hope of making a man out 
ph = insect—and now he goes and pulls 

rick. 

“Maybe,” I added. 

Mike twirled the rowels of his spur for a full 
minute in silence. “Yes. There’s nothing sure 
about it but,” and he looked very earnestly at 
the 30-30 over his desk, “I'll find out whether 
Its maybe or not.” 

f Sitting there I thought of José and his 
eT Ways, and of his gay “Buenos dias.” 
ought of Felipa—Felipa of the soft eyes and 

. her dream castles. Then I thought of 
erito and his adulation for that young master 
Last of all I looked at the grim jaw of 





ike and the equally grim 30-30 on the wall 
ond. And thinking of these things I said, 


“Flow I Found 
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A Dreadful Result of Bad Teeth 


The most dreaded dis- 
ease of humanity— 
cancer of the mouth— 
can be the result of 
bad teeth. The Amer- 
ican Society for the 
Control of Cancer 
charges abnormal 
tooth conditions with 
being the chief cause 
of this fearful affliction. 
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the Beauty Value of My Teeth” 


“We were just talking—Tom and I 
—while waiting for the tea and 
things. I smiled my prettiest for 
him. 

“Speaking of teeth, he said, 
which of course we weren't, ‘yours 
are simply glorious.’ 

* "Hush, silly! I said, but he 
knew | didn’t mean it . and 
he didn't hush. I could have told 
him I'd used Colgate’s all my life. 
But I don't see why we should tell 
men our beauty secrets, do you?” 


* * * 


Beautiful teeth are just as im- 
portant to beauty as pretty eyes 
and a lovely complexion. From the 
standpoint of health they are a 
thousand times more important. 
When teeth are kept scrupulously 
clean, the germs and poisons of 
decay can’t lurk and breed around 
them. 


Colgate’s will wash your teeth 
clean. It reaches all the hard-to- 
get-at places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums be- 
cause of the penetrating action 
of the mild, tasteless soap that it 
contains. Thus it removes causes 
of tooth decay. 


Washes—Polishes—Protects 


The principal ingredients of Colgate’s are 
mild, tasteless soap and fine chalk, the 
two things that dental authorities say a 
safe dental cream should contain. The 
combined action of these ingredients 
washes, polishes and protects the delicate 
enamel of your teeth. 

Just remember that beautiful, healthy 
teeth are more a matter of good care than 
of good luck. Use Colgate’s after meals 
and at bedtime. It will keep your teeth 
clean and gloriously attractive. 

And you'll like its taste . . . even children 
love to use it regularly. 







Priced right too! 
Large tube 25c. 
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Tint Those Gray 
Hairs to Their 
Original Shade 


and look 5 to 10 years younger 





The advantage of Brownatone is that your closest friends— 
your own family—cannot detect its use. Other preparations 
may give your hair some strikingly different and unbecoming 
color, but Brownatone reproduces its exact original, youthful 
shade, making you look from five to ten years younger. Mrs. 
E. Neighbors of Sonora, Kentucky, is one of hundreds of 
th ds of B users. She writes: “J have tried 
other preparations bul none has given the satisfaction that 
Brownatone has.” 








Everybody knows the woman who spends much money and 
time in caring for her complexion and who still looks old, not 
because she is old or feels old but because her hair is faded, 
streaked and gray. They do not realize that beauty is youth 
while gray, dingy hair is the badge of age. ““Brownatone,” says 
Hattie B. Tucker of Greensboro, Ala., “is easily the best prepa- 
ration I have ever used for gray hair. It cannot help giving 
perfect satisfaction.” 





Brownatone does not merely coat or cover each strand of hair. 
It does not rub off or wash out because it is absorbed; each 
strand is saturated. And, although used by hundreds of 
thousands of women for many years past no report has ever 
come to us of the slightest injury to the most delicate hair. 
Marcelling, shampooing, waving and scalp treatments have 
no effect upon it. You merely brush the color through and 

not need to apply it again until new hair grows out. No 
wonder Mrs. Ida Gilbert, 1653 Addison St., Chicago, says, 


“I am a constant booster for Brownatone.” 





pN 


From one or the other of Brownatone’s two colors any exact 
shade can be obtained. Ask either for Blonde to Medium 
Brown, or for Dark Brown to Black. To be had at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere in two sizes, 50c and $1.50. 
“Please write to my druggist. I have ded Bi t 
to him as the finest hair tint that anyone can use. I know he 
can sell a great deal of it.” —Mrs. Walter Reed, Brighton, Mich. 





Clip the coupon be- 
low and mail with 
10c for a test bot- |/~ 


(os) tle of Brownatone. = 
4") 










2) ui — > 

. ~) The Kenton Pharmacal Co. ww 
\v| Dept. D-2, Covington, Ky., U.S.A. 
| (Canada Address: Windsor, Ont.) 

| Enclosed is 10c for test bottle of 
«/|| Brownatone. ( ) Blonde to Med. 
“/ || Brown. ( ) Dk. Brown to Jet Black 








GUARANTEED HARMLESS 


BROWNATONE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 








| than. that. 
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“T’ll be going along myself—that is if you don’t 
mind an extra on your man-hunt.” 

“Tickled to death,” Mike answered, but so 
absently that I wasn’t sure he meant it 

That was a queer day. We left Verde at the 
crack of dawn, and picking up the forest 
boundary near José’s range, waited an hour to 
give the culprit herd time to get back on the 
forest. At eight we began riding the boundary 
line. : 

‘We'll trail ’em from where they enter the 
forest,” said Mike. 

But four miles of careful riding brought us to 
the drift fence of the Bar Z outfit without a sign 
of tracks. So back we rode, fording again the 
shallow waters of the Rito Claro where it 
crossed the boundary. It flows slowly here, a 
hundred feet wide, and six inches deep. Like 
most New Mexico streams a foot pipe would 
carry it ten months in the year, and all Hell 
couldn’t stop it the other two. Again we 
passed José’s range, and again drew rein al- 
most within sight of Verde. Not a hoof-mark, 
not a nibbled blade of grass. Mike’s beloved 
forest, so far as the boundary could tell us, lay 
inviolate. I couldn’t help feeling just a bit 
relieved. 

‘What next?” I asked. 

‘More of the same,” Mike replied. 

“Meaning?” 

“T’m going back once more.” 

God has given these forest-rangers square 
jaws, and they spend most of their time living 
up to them. I wiped the sweat from my soft 
hat and followed. Once more our horses 
splashed through Rito Claro. Again we came 
to the drift fence. Again never a track nor a 
sign, and once more Mike lifted up his voice 
in alliterative blasphemy. 

“It’s sure one of two things,” he said finally. 
“Either that band is not on the forest today, 
or the herder is making camp inside the line. 
In the last case it’s not José, for he’s been 
driving his band down to the main camp each 
night.” 

I had nothing to offer and Mike sat a mo- 
ment in thought looking back toward the 
forest, then dismounting, tied his horse to an 
aspen. ‘‘Let’s take a look around from the 
top of Red Butte.” 

I groaned and followed. It was an hour’s 
climb over loose rock and boulders. Up on top 
the four winds of heaven were howling, buffet- 
ing the gnarled pifions. Below us the land lay 
like a toy country of tiny ranches dotted among 
the darker stretches of timber. Like a slender 
thread of ever-changing silver, the Rito Claro 
gleamed beneath us and then was lost in the 
purple haze of the desert. 

But I had only a brief moment to admire 
scenery, for Mike was pulling my arm and 
pointing down toward the forest. Close to 
my ear he cupped his hands and above the 
shrieking winds I heard, ‘‘What’s that?” 

“That” was unmistakably a band of sheep 
grazing placidly in a small park on the forbid- 
den range. At that distance there was nothing 
to distinguish the band from the dozens that 
grazed about Verde. It might, of course, have 
been José’s—it might for that matter have 
been one of my own. A few goats mingled 
with the band but though we waited an hour 
no shepherd appeared. Finally we scrambled 
down to the horses and rode at a sharp trot 
for the offenders. 

We never found them. Once we lost our 
direction and passed south of the meadow. 
Doubling back we wasted a precious hour lead- 
ing our horses through a jungle of wind-thrown 
timber. And once almost at sunset we heard 
the bark of a dog, but the park when we 
reached it was empty. The trail led down 
toward the boundary. Again Mike followed 
in hot haste, and again the trail was obliter- 
ated among the dusty tracks of other herds 
along the Verde road. 

Mike turned in the saddle as we loped along. 
“Tt’s less than a quarter of a mile to José’s 
camp. Let’s go over. If those sheep are his, 
he can’t be back more than a half hour.” 

But José had obviously been back longer 
We found him squatting over a 








dying fire smoking an after-supper cj 

Already his band had bedded i the a 
and close beside him Perrito lay motionless 
except that from time to time his nose twitched 
with the smells and signals that come only tg 


ogs. 

White teeth gleaming, José lifted his som. 
brero in welcome. “I have just finish’ the m 
sefiors, but soon shall you have fortillas, Srijoles 
and coffee.” 

Mike waved his hand. “José, why are you 
grazing one of your bands on the forest?” 
There is a certain directness about Mike, 

José’s eyes widened. They were such guile. 
less eyes. ‘I do not graze on the forest, Sefior 
Mike. On this land here, outside, I graze.” 

Mike grunted. ‘Well, at any rate there's 
been a band of sheep back on the forest. Their 
trail leads each time toward your camp. I’m 
not insisting they’re your bunch, José, but I’m 
saying it looks bad. And I’m adding, kind of 
casual, that whoever does own those sheep is 
flirting with some mighty tough times.” 

José played idly with the long soft ear of 
Perrito. It may be he did not hear. He smiled 
once as a child smiles, but made no answer. 

Mike shrugged his shoulders, glanced at me, 
and turned his horse. José looked up. ‘Cabal- 
leros,” he called and one could not be sure 
whether or not he mocked, “look again for.the 
herds of José on the land which is not per- 
mitted. Perhaps some day, quien sabe, 
perhaps you find them.” 

Then again his hand fell to playing with the 
ear of Perrito and his eyes sought the graying 
embers. For a moment I sat my. horse wateh- 
ing the picture while twilight painted the little 
valley in ever-deepening purple. Motionless, 
before the fire, they sat—José and Perrito, 
shepherd and dog earning their pesos for 
Felipa. Both inscrutable. They seemed to 
have forgotten our very existence. 

We rode back to Verde in silence—there was 
little to say. And even the next morning Mike 
had no definite plans—at least, not until José 
sauntered into the post-office. Then Mike 
buckled on his spurs. ‘We solve this by elimi- 
nation,” he said; ‘“‘if José is not the man I’m 
after it’s some one else. Keep an eye on our 
smooth little friend, will you? I’m riding the 
line again.” 

So I spent an unprofitable day making sure 
José was in Verde. It wasn’t diflicult. Twice 
he passed me on the street, and toward evening 
he came over to borrow a cigaret. Lighting it, 
the little Mexican perched on a desk beside me. 

““Amigo, why does Senor Mike think I steal 
the forage from government land?” The wide 
eyes stared in all innocence up at me. 

I laughed. ‘José, with a past like yours, it’s 
pretty logical to accuse you of any deviltry 
that happens around Verde. Maybe I had 
better remind you that only six months ago 


you were caught selling horse meat for beef _ 


down at the Fort. Maybe, too, you’ve for 
gotten the tale my herders tell of your activities 
south of the Rio Grande. Also——” ; 

José waved a deprecatory hand. “Still, 
sefor, that do not mean that José is today 4 
trespasser.” } 

“No,” I agreed, “it doesn’t. But neither 
does it help to build up a feeling of confidence 
about you, my boy.” : 

José sighed. I fancied he was enjoying him- 
self rather hugely. He was about to s 
again when Mike entered. Now it seemed to 
me that just for a fleeting instant a shadow of 
anxiety crossed José’s swarthy face, but he 
helped himself to another of my cigarets, 
asked naturally enough, ‘‘Has Sefor 
again seen tracks of sheep beyond the boundary 
line?” 

The ranger looked at José, then at me. “That 
band has been back on the forest again. F 
lowed their tracks down from near the pass 
the boundary, and then lost it. José been here 


all day?” 
I nodded. José smiled. : 
“T suppose that lets him out,” said Mike 


a little doubtfully. “Another thing. 
weren’t any tracks going into the forest aly 
more than there were yesterday. Now what 
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Ann Pennincton, famous as a Follies’ star 
and dance exponent 


“FAMOUS 






Dancing Feet 









Evetyn Law, Broadway musical 
comedy star 
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..how they’re kept free from corns 


“More women than men have 
corns,” says Ned Wayburn. 
“Maybe that statement isn’t gal- 
lant—but it’s true.” 


So writes the man who has di- 
rected such famous stars as Ann 
Pennington and Evelyn Law. 


“Seven out of ten young women 
who come to the Ned Wayburn 
Studios for instruction in stage 
dancing are inclined to have corns. 


“I always try to prevail upon 
a corn-troubled pupil to visit a 
chiropodist. But many young 
women prefer to doctor their 
corns at home, and then I suggest 
a Blue=jay plaster. 


“There is no lost time to the 
dancer in the Blue=jay treatment. 
The Blue=jay plaster stops the 



































Vincent Ricuarcs’ Tennis Feet 


pain the moment it is applied and 
enables the pupil to continue her 
lessons in comfort. The soft pad 
fits over the corn and protects it 
from shoe-friction during dancing 
practice. And usually in 48 hours 
the corn is gone.” 


7 7 SA 


For 26 years Blue=jay has been the old standby of 
those whose feet are factors in fame and fortune. 
To active men and women Blue-jay is the sensible 
way to remove a corn. There is no lost time or 
inconvenience. The plaster is applied in a second 
—the pressure and pain is relieved at once. And, 
unless unusually stubborn, the corn goesin48 hours. 
But even the most obstinate offender seldom fails 
to yield to a second plaster. . . At all drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY 
TO END A CORN 
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STUDY « HOME 


¥ 


Directed Oy 
’, ’ ’ 

The Gnibersity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, ucation, Psychology. and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 67 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 











TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 
by famous Calvert School 
methods 


and give him a better education in 

this way than he can get at most 

day schools. Write 

Calvert School, 2 West 40th St. 
altimore, Md. 
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Try this medium weight powder 
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| howit stays for hours and aours. 
And Jarnac cream that makes skin 

row beautiful! 
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Do you hate bran? 


RAN is nature’s greatest remedy for faulty 

elimination. But it isnot palatable. Nowthe 
Battle Creek Health Food Laboratories have made 
bran a delight. In one delicious food, they have 
blended the laxative properties of bran, with ap- 
petizing, laxative Figs. To this they have added 
a concentrate of yeast—marvelous in its power to 
energize the bowels. FIG-BRAN is a tempting 
rsed by the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Only 15 cents a pack- 


cereal, ready to serve. Used and endo 


age at authorized stores. 


FREE Thenewedition of “Health- 

ful Living.’’the great book 
on the Battle Creek Diet System, is 
a scientific exposition on the regula- 
tion of diet for invalids as well as for 
those in good health. Written by 
the world's greatest authority on 
diet. 48 pages, illustrated in col- 
ors. Not for sale at any price, but 
sent free for return of — be- 
low. Everyone, sick or well, should 
haveit for reference. 





Address ..... 
2 Lddress 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. i 
Please send free and post aid a copy of “HEALTH- 
nd | name of authorized store 


FUL LIVING,” 
featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. 


Name..... 
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do you make of a bunch of sheep that come 
down out of the forest every day, but never 
go in?” 

I was watching José. He seemed all the 
while a little too pleased—a trifle too exultant, 
Several jumbled possibilities occurred to me, 
and I made a gesture of silence to the forest. 
ranger. 

“Then Sefior Mike no longer believe that 
José could be both here and there at the same 
time?” came the soft voice. 

‘“Sefior Mike, in his long life, has seen much 
stranger things than that, old son,” I answered, 

Leisurely José finished his cigaret, then lift. 
ing his sombrero with somewhat more than 
usual courtesy, went out into the night. 

We spent the evening in perplexed silence 
and just before we turned in, I said, “This 
thing’s none of my business but I’m layin 
a little bet with myself. If you’ll take a tum 
at keeping José in sight tomorrow, I’ve got a 
hunch that I’d like to ride down.” 

The ranger nodded assent. ‘Ride down any 
hunch you’ve a mind to. Especially anything 
that sheds light on a bunch of critters always 
traveling in one direction but always getti 
back to the same place. Looks like the darned 
outfit must walk backward half the time.” He 
chewed on his pipe. ‘‘TI’ll get ’em some day if 
I have to spend a week back-tracking and when 
I do get ’em, the owner’s going to think Hell’s 
a lot more comfortable grazing-ground than 
this here ranger district.” Disgustedly he 
threw his spurs on the desk, then added as an 
afterthought, ‘Better slip your gun in the 
scabbard. Coyote tracks are pretty thick up 
above. You may get a chance at one.” 

Next morning barely an hour after sunrise I 
was lying on the east edge of Red Butte sweep- 
ing the country near José’s camp with my 
glasses. I combed very carefully the stretch 
of Rito Claro where it crosses the boundary. 
Nothing. Not even a stir of wind among the 
aspens. The country lay devoid of movement 
beneath me except far out to the east wherea 
band of horses trailed slowly to the water-hole. 
Too early, much too early, I told myself and 
curling up in the shelter of a pifion I rolled a 
smoke. Then half a minute later I dropped 
the cigaret and picked up my glasses. Some- 
thing, a kind of insistent, indescribable warn- 
ing, was telling me to look, and again I leveled 
my glasses on the shallow waters of the Rito 
Claro. 

That next moment I’ll never forget. For 
down there on the edge of the forest I saw 
what no man in the Southwest has ever seen, 
and perhaps will never see again. There in the 
stream bed a dog was herding a band of sheep. 
No shepherd directed him, he was his own 
general. Out in the water he kept them, fore- 
ing his band to wade up the Rito as it crossed 
the trail along the forest boundary. }1 smiled 
at Mike’s perplexity. No wonder the tracks 
were always going out, and never in. ie 

No wonder José could smile securely in 
Verde while his sheep grazed the forbidden 
ranges. Then a large ram bolted for the shore, 
and Perrito—for it was, of course, Perrito— 
was after him like a shot fighting him back into 
the cold waters. Once, too, a sheep did make 
the bank just a second before the four-footed 
herdsman caught him and hurled him back. 
And in another instant Perrito was pawing at 
those telltale footprints in the sand. Very care- 
fully, very quickly, he scratched them into 
oblivion, then trotting back into the stream 
urged the band onward. A matchless feat of 
herding that will be told and retold whenever 
camp-fires are lighted and wherever men 
to talking of the range. 

Yes, and Perrito’s fame is secure among the 
men of Verde. For consider. Beyond the mere 
technique of keeping every individual in that 
band within the stream bed—difficult eno 
in itself—but beyond that Perrito showed toa 
certainty how well he understood no one must 
suspect the sheep had passed that way. But 
how did José teach him, how did he communk 
cate this need for furtive action? No one 
ever know. 





On they came an eighth of a mile beyond the 
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boundary—a safe distance surely—and there 
Perrito led them up the south bank and 
through a dark clump of spruce where for a 
while I lost sight of them. I waited. A mile 
farther the herd emerged and entered Dutch- 
man’s Park, and here fell to grazing while 
Perrito laid down on guard. There was little 
for him to do now, but keep them together, 
and toward sunset to take them home. 

Then suddenly I felt an unreasoning desire 
to twist José’s neck for using Perrito to such 
ends. With foreboding I wondered what Mike 
would do, and then quite inconsistently I 
pitied José as I thought of Felipa and the pain 
that would come into her eyes. How would he 
face that? Lazy, perverse José, given half the 
manhood of Perrito—well, given that, there 
would be no tale to tell. 

Uneasy and perplexed, I clambered down 
the long north slope of Red Butte, and circling 
carefully came out upon a knoll within a 
quarter-mile from where the herd grazed. Ty- 
ing my horse, I settled down once more to 
watch Perrito and his charges. 

Well, I had ridden down my clue and ap- 
parently my pains were to be rewarded in the 
sorrow of those I had learned to love.: I cursed 


’ myself for a meddlesome interloper. Why the 


devil hadn’t I minded my business in the first 
place, and what was to prevent me now from 
riding back to Verde and forgetting all I had 
seen down there on the Rito Claro? Then 
fate intervened and with a sudden gesture all 
need of decision was taken from out my hands. 

For in the next minute my heart had skipped 
a beat, and I had.leaped to my feet again. Back 
there beyond the meadow’s edge and beyond 
the herd, a shadow was moving. A shadow 
silent and ominous, skulking, advancing 
through the aspen, and as it neared the fringe 
of herbage the gray outline of a timber-wolf 
took form. Step by step with infinite caution 
he continued that menacing advance. Once 
the brute raised his head sniffing the wind. No 
scent of man—nothing but those unsuspecting 
sheep and a negligible dog. No herder to in- 
ferfere with the kill. Assured, he stepped out 
from the sheltering timber and loped eagerly 
forward. 

Then at the same instant Perrito caught the 
dreaded scent. Ears flattened, head erect, he 
sprang to action, and I saw the flash of fangs 
in the sunlight as he leaped to protect the herd. 
But the wolf had given little thought to the 
dog. Quickly choosing a ram from among the 
leaders, he sprang. I heard in the distance 
one terrified bleat and the bark of dismay from 
Perrito. But the dog never hesitated, never 


swerved. He hadn’t a chance—knew he hadn’t | 


a chance—but the sheep had been given to his 
charge and for Perrito that was enough. 
Guardian of the herd, he could do no less than 
fulfil his trust. Like lightning, he sped down 
the slope, then hurled all the force and weight 
of his powerful body upon the marauder. The 
wolf’s muzzle was buried in the throat of his kill 
when Perrito closed. Like a vise his teeth 
fastened on the beast’s neck. The impact 


dashed them both to the ground. Perrito lost 


hold. 
For a single second they faced each other 
across the mangled body of the ram, then 
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crouched and sprang. They met in mid-air and | 


now all I could see was a fighting, rolling mass 
of fur and tearing fangs. A gallant fight but 
no dog that size could wage such unequal war- 
fare long. The writhing mass grew motionless 
and from it came a long piercing shriek of 
agony and the wolf, struggling to his feet, flung 
Perrito bodily over his shoulder. 

My memory of what followed is vague. I 
think I shouted. Futile. of course, but Perrito 
was my friend and there before my eyes the 
life was being torn out of him. Next I re- 
member vaulting into the saddle, and the snort 
of terror from my horse as I brought the quirt 
down. Pine branches cut my face as I spurred 

neath a low pifion. Holding the reins in my 
teeth, I reached back and tore my rifle from 
the scabbard. Once, crossing an arroyo, the 
horse stumbled to his knees but spurs and 
quirt brought him to his feet again. Just 











The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono= 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 





RECENTLY a writer was paid $1800 for a single 

Short Story! By learning to write the stories of her 

dreams this woman has found her way to fame and 
fortune. You too can learn at home during spare time 
WITH OUR COURSE. 


Writers are Needed 


There are 24,868 publications, the majority of which 
buy short stories. High prices are paid for good stories 
and the demand for stories and photoplays is tremen- 
dous. We give Unlimited Personal Criticism and 
Manuscript Sales Service—and help you to sell. 


Students Earn Thousands 


of dollars—one student alone has earned over $5000 with 
her = since taking our personal training—others earn- 
ing Big Money mg Fy aoe - cont bites 
Send Coupon for Free Book and de- 
Free Book tails of our wonderful offer. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1205, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Jack London Said: 


“I like your simple, direct, 
straight - from -the-shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. Asa veteran in the 
Short Story Game I feel 
justified in giving my judg- 
ment that your course is ex- 
cellently comprehensive and 
practical.” ie endorsed 
NO OTHER 


SPECIAL OFFER NOW ON=——= 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 1205. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obli tion | kindly send me 


new book “The Art of Story riting 
Special Offer. 


and details of 
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PEOPLE sometimes 
misjudge Oh 
because of his price and 
his rumpled attire. 

But those who have 
opened this simple wrap 
e luxury of 
being delicious, so often 
denied to candies that 
must fit a price, is Oh 
Henry!’s own peculiar 
birthrig 


Henry! 


And that with a new 
taste and a new size, Oh 
Henry! has brought a 
new convenience into the 
eating of fine candy. 


See how delicious 
Oh Henry ! is sliced! 































Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


ARLY every devastating 
fire was once asmall blaze. 
Those who are unprotected when 
visited by fire can tell you “what 
might have been”’. 

Those who are equipped with 
PYRENE can testify to thou- 
sands of fortunate escapes. 

Improved PYRENE never fails. 
It puts out fires so easily they are 
almost forgotten. 

It changes fear to peace of mind. 
It prevents later regrets and in- 
sures home safety. 

A child can operate the Im- 
proved PYRENE with ease and 
confidence. It is 100%. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


pou’ 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers. 
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BATHASWEET 





To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so pony to her 


loveliness thruout t 


e day. 


me a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
athes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 


healthyand 


Then for the rest of the 
ras eae rfume clings about her, keep- 


scentless 


smooth asvelvetto the touch. 


day an almost 


ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 


ment stores. 


FREE=A can sent you free if you write us 
C. S. Welch Co., Dept. CE, 1907 Park Ave., N. ¥. 











inside the meadow I halted a hundred yards 
away. The bitterly unequal fight was done. 
The wolf was standing over Perrito now, the 
dog lay very still, and the victor raised his 
bloody muzzle toward me. 

That was the best shot I ever made. I’m 
not sure I even sighted. Looking back, I more 
than half suspect I fired just to frighten the 
brute, but as the rifle cracked the wolf sprang 
straight into the air and fell limp across the 
body of the dog. I galloped up scattering 
terrified sheep right and left, kicked the wolf 
aside and looked down on a very bloody and 
quite motionless Perrito. His throat was torn, 
one shoulder ripped wide open, and an ear in 
ribbons. But his heart was beating ever so 
feebly. I wondered if I could reach the cabin 
of the forest guard in time. And when I 
finally got Perrito and myself in the saddle the 
horse, terrified with the smell of blood, took 
us at a murderous pace down the canyon trail, 

The sun was already low when I opened the 
door and laid Perrito on the table. I tore open 
an emergency kit, and with clumsy, hasty 
fingers pulled out catgut and a needle. Now 
I’m not much of a seamstress and in the midst 
of my sewing the pain must have brought 
Perrito to consciousness. 
very feeble howl he uttered, then thinking 
better of it, he licked my hand in token of un- 
derstanding and again lost interest in things 
mundane. Lord knows how many stitches 
Itook. Iran out of catgut and finished up with 
black thread—how that wolf had carved him! 

Well, it was all I could do, so at dusk I 
washed up and put on coffee and beans. Per- 
rito’s life now lay on the knees of the high 
gods, and in the candle-light I ate, brooding 
on what I should do to José, and listening to 
the low tortured breathing of Perrito. 

Night had fallen when a snort from my 
horse brought me to the cabin door to see two 
dim figures riding up the trail. I heard in 
Spanish the words, “‘It is he, Sefior Mike,” and 
I knew that José and the ranger were abroad. 
I called. 

‘“‘Wondered where you were.” Mike drew 
rein. ‘José has lost Perrito, and the little 
beggar has yelled himself hoarse all the way 
up the trail.” 

: They entered and Mike caught sight of the 


og. 

“Good Lord!” he said. 

I suppose Perrito was a rather disreputable 
object, and my sewing couldn’t have improved 
his appearance much. But I was already too 
busy to reply, for I was pulling a sobbing, 


frightened Mexican away from the dog before © 


he spoiled all my needlework. 

“Pobrecito, Perrito mio,” he wailed and 
struggled until I threw him into a corner. 

Then I told Mike. José crouching there 
watching me with wide frightened eyes listened, 
too, but my words I suspect didn’t mean much 
to him. Only that his beloved Perrito lay 
bloody and done in the candle-light before him. 
That, I think, was all the agony José could 
understand. He didn’t go to bed that night, 
and once when I awoke I heard him whispering 
to Perrito, asking forgiveness. And next morn- 
ing the little Mexican still sat beside his com- 
rade, still holding a limp paw. He raised a 
tear-stained face. 

“Perrito lives yet, sefior,” he said in a hushed 
whisper. Mike, grim and silent, was already 
saddling. 

We took turns carrying the dog down the 
Verde trail, and at the ranger station Doc 
Boyce looked at our patient, made a few 
withering remarks about my skill in em- 
broidery, and told us that Perrito would live. 
José tried to speak but couldn’t. Instead he 
kissed the doctor’s hand. Then at last he 
found words. “You hear, Sefior Mike, he live, 
Perrito live.” 

For the first time that day Mike spoke. With 
a growl of pent-up fury, he towered over 
boy. “Live,” he thundered at the aghast 
shepherd, “that law-breaking dog live! Maybe 
you think I’m running a ranger district here 
for the benefit of thieving Mexicans and dogs 
trained to smash the regulations of Un 
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Sam. And maybe you think I’m going to stand 
by until he pulls this job again. No, this is one 
time when you were too smart for yourself. 

mio. That cur of yours was caught in 
wilful trespass. I sure can’t watch you or him 
every day, but I can fix him so he'll be safe 
from now on. Perrito’s going to die.” 

“Perrito die!” The boy’s voice trembled, 
ceased, then began again. “But, sefor, it was 
José, not Perrito. How should Perrito know? 
Madre de Dios, it was José, not Perrito who do 
this thing. Do what you want with José, 
Seior Mike.” 

Ifelt my own heart sink, but looking at Mike 
said nothing. It was his ranger district and 
José’s dog. i 

And now the boy had fallen on his knees, and 
grasped Mike’s chaps. “‘Sefior,” the sobbing 
voice began, ‘you must believe José this time. 
For this time it is true talk. By Our Lady. I 
pay for all trespass. I pay money—you tak’ 
all my goats and sheep. I go away or to the 


I, José, will do all these things, but, | 


sefior, you must not kill Perrito.” The suppli- 
cating hands still clung to the ranger’s chaps. 
José choked back a sob and went on, “From a 
small dog I raise him, si—like a baby I watch 
him, and, sefior, next to Felipa, José love him. 
Two things only José love, sefior, Felipa and 
Perrito, and if you kill Perrito through this my 
sin, I lose him and maybe Felipa, too. Sefior 
Mike, por Dios, do anything to José, but let 
Perrito live.” 

Worn with agony, the boy’s clasped hands 
slipped to the floor, and he lay there sobbing 
between us. 

News spreads quickly in Verde. Already 
mer. were standing outside the door when bare 
feet pattered on the wooden floor, and Felipa 
stood beside her José. 

“Let’s get out,” I said to Mike. Only whis- 

Ts came to us from within—whispers and 
long silences and once the girl’s low sobbing. 

“Poor little duffer,” I heard Mike mutter 
apparently to his boots, “he’s sure going 
through purgatory right now.” And we had 
flicked many cigarets into the dusty road be- 
fore Felipa and José came out. In the boy’s 
arms was Perrito. A little uncertainly the girl 
approached. She, too, had been weeping, and 
fora moment she searched our faces with those 
sorrow-clouded eyes of hers. 

“José tell me all,”’ the girl began in a voice 
so low I hardly caught the words, “I much 
‘shamed. But he has promise’, this wicked 
José, never to mak’ the trespass again. And 
he go to the jail if you say so, or he work for 
you, or for the Uncle Sam. He do everything 
you say, and I do what you say but, sefior, do 
not hurt Perrito. And in his life José have 
done many evil things. He have got drunk 
and do much bad. But now, sefior, he say all 
this is finish’ and he be very good man if that 
Perrito shall not die.” 

_Very close to Mike José stood looking up at 
him, adding his own mute supplications, and, 
as if in further plea, Perrito raised his head and 
licked the big man’s hand. Mike looked at 
Perrito, then at me, then at Felipa. Mike 
cleared his throat. “For you, Felipa, we'll 
Suspend sentence.” 

“Suspend?” 

| mean no harm shall come to Perrito unless 





“Tf ever José break the littlest piece of his 
Promise to me, Felipa will never see him again.” 

“You hear, José?” 

‘Si. I hear, Sefior Mike.” 

All right, and remember, Perrito’s health 
depends on your good conduct.” 

Bueno.” José tried to smile. “If that be 
80, Perrito he live forever.” 

Then hand in hand those two trudged down 
the dusty road. 

Tlooked at Mike. I grinned. “You'd have 
Played the deuce killing Perrito wouldn’t you, 
old-timer? Why, we’d have thrown you and 
your little badge plumb out of Verde.” 

Mike smiled, then nodded. “But maybe,” 

added slowly, “maybe you’ll also notice that 

got what we modern psychologists call—the 
desired reaction.” 
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For Home Writing! 


RITING by hand is out of date. The 
Remington Portable Typewriter has 
made it so. 


The Remington Portable is ever so much 
faster, and enables you to make copies of 
your personal writing without extra effort. 
It is a necessity of modern, fast-moving life. 


Graduation time will soon be here. What 
finer or more helpful commencement gift 
than a Remington Portable for the boy or 
girl who has college or business days ahead! 


It is the handiest, fastest, simplest to oper- 
ate, and most dependable of all portables— 
and it is the smallest, lightest, most com- 
pact portable with standard keyboard. 


Give yourself more leisure by saving time 
with a Remington Portable. You can pur- 
chase it on terms as low as $10 down and 
$5 monthly from Remington branches and 
dealers everywhere. Write today for our 
illustrated booklet, “For You—For Every- 
body.”” Address Department 122. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
374 Broadway New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
68 King Street, West, Toronto 


Remington 
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by BOURIOIS 


am eight rouges described below are all 
hand-made by Bourjois in his Parisian par- 
fumerie. They are unique in blending quality 
and unsurpassable in chic and modern tone. 


ASHES OF ROSES’ Rouge is either dark, medium, or 
especially brilliant, for the blonde types. ROUGE 
MANDARINE*’ is frankly orange, preferred for evening 
wear. Rouge VELVET-OF-PEACHES’ a warm and tender 
pink, witha ruddy tinge. Rouge CORAL-ROSE*~a brilliant 
and dashing rose-and-tan. Rouge FEMINA* and Rouge 
CURRANT-ROSE*’ are also modern, and 
replete with the colors of sunlight. 


Bourj O18 


Makers of MANON LESCAUT" Face Powder 
BOURJOIS, Inc., 37 W. 34th St. NEW YORK CITY 


*Reg. U. S. Pat.Off 
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_ Last Appearance 


(Continued from page 45) 





for the first time the handle of the knife erect in 
her heart. The orchestra stopped, stunned, 
A sough of horror whispered through the audj. 
ence. The sergeant gave one cry, one 
brazen cry of agony. The cornet wailing in the 
street seemed but its echo in flight. Now the 
sergeant received Elena for the first time into 
his arms. He tried to recall her, sobbing; 

“Molly! Molly!” 

He was too benumbed to know when Toni 
retrieved his stiletto from the breast of his idol, 
lifted one trailing hand of hers, clenched it 
against his lips and retreated to the stage, 

For a moment the multitude was so quelled 
that the drum-thuds of the Salvation Army, 
the tootle of the clarinet, the whining of the 
tambourines and the crude song of the sinners 
washed in the blood of Jesus filled the theater, 

Then a wolf-howl of the pack! Afraid of they 
knew not what, women shrieked and plunged 
toward the doors, men roared and fought. 

The stage-manager was shouting, “Ring 
down! Curtain! Curtain!” He knew how 
fatal a stampede might be. He tried to reach 
the signal button, but the sergeant was in the 
way moaning over the burden in his arms, 
sobbing, “Molly, Molly!” 

The conductor of the orchestra, hoping to 
allay the frenzy, made a quick rat-tat-tat on 
his desk with his baton, then flogged his musi- 
cians into a stormy outburst of the ludicrous 
entrance music for the Darktown Clowns. The 
Darktown Clowns came out, but not for song— 
for revenge upon Tonio. 

From ail the wings, stage-hands, acrobats, 
jazz-dancers, songsters, a fireman, the door- 
keeper poured forth to capture the assassin, 

Tonio laughed. He began to dance again, 
to the burlesque music of the Darktow 
Clowns. In a fury of leaps with an unearthly 
resilience he whipped away from the out- 
stretched hands. He slashed at the too 
zealous pursuers as they closed in upon him 
warily and fell back when he lunged. The 
musicians stood up in their pit and peered 
across the footlights, but Tonio danced on to 
some diabolic music in his own heart. The 
audience froze in all imaginable attitudes while 
Tonio circled the whole stage, spent his 
strength, drained out his soul. 

Melodrama was as natural to Tonio a 
prayer to the followers of other gods than his. 
So he ran down into the apron of the stage, 
paused theatrically at the brink of the foot- 
lights and screamed: ‘‘Addio!” 

Then he hid in his broken heart the blade 
still red with Elena’s life. His knees sagged, 
his hands fell, his head drooped. He sank ina 
heap. The doorkeeper and the fireman dragged 
him out of sight as the curtain slid down. 

The only music now was from the worshipes 
in the outside temple of the street. 

The audience’s one huge heart beat in tune 
with the drum dominating the hymn with its 
thump! thump! thump—thumpity thump! 

The woman in front of me whispered to 
fellow: “Gawd, how awful! We gotta be sure 
and read about it in the mornin’ paper.” 

The baton of the conductor beat on the rm 
of his desk a faint rat-tat-tat again. The or 
chestra began to play as if exhausted witha 
profound fatigue. But their languid music 
quenched the Army without. The curtain 
went up and the Darktown Clowns hob 
bled in comically, bravely yammering at 
idiotic lyric exploiting a new kind of blues. 

I did not wait to hear about their m 
woes, but slipped out of the theater. 

When I passed the alley, the stage door 
keeper was motioning furiously to an app! 
ing ambulance driver to silence his gong- And 
a drowsy bill-poster was smoothing down a new 
lithograph over the vanishing advert 
of “Tonio and Elena.” The new bill prem 
turely proclaimed: “Sassy Susie, the worlds 
champion dancing fool. This week only 
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Travelogue 
(Continued from page 39) 
matinée we met Bess. She’d been to the den- 
Gst—” 
“Three days ago, in Milwaukee——” began 
Chapman. 


boat for Boston. I’d been to Boston before, of 
course, but never by boat. Harley Bateman 
told us it was a dandy trip, so we decided to 
try it. Well, we left New York at five o’clock 
and Bess and. I were up on deck when some- 
body came up behind us and put their hands 
over my eyes and said, ‘Guess who it is?’ 
Well, I couldn’t have guessed in a hundred 
years. It was Clint Poole from South Bend. 
Imagine! Harley Bateman’s brother-in-law!” 

“Here’s Ogden,” said Chapman as the train 
slowed down. 

“Oh, and I’ve got to send Sis a telegram! 
My sister Lucy Kingston.” 

“T think I’ll get out and get some air,” said 
Chapman, but he went first to the car where 
Mildred sat reading. 

“Miss Mildred,” he said, “suppose you have 
breakfast with me early tomorrow morning. 
I'd like to show you the snow-sheds.” 

“That would be wonderful!’ said Mildred. 
“Pll tell Hazel.” 

“No,” said Chapman. ‘Please don’t tell 
Hazel. I’d like to show them to you alone.” 





Well, even if Mildred had been used to trains, | 
that remark would have ‘interfered seriously | 
with her night’s sleep. | 


Mildred found Chapman awaiting her in the | 
diner next morning, an hour west of Truckee. | 
“Are those the snow-sheds you spoke of?” | 

“Yes,” he replied, “but we'll talk about 
them later. First I want to ask you a few 
questions.” 

“Ask me questions!”’ said Mildred. ‘Well. 
they’ll have to be simple ones or I won’t be 
able to answer them.”’ 

“They’re simple enough,” said Chapman. | 
“The first one is, do you know Harley Bate- | 
man?” 

“T know of him, but I don’t know him.” 

“Do you know Bess Eldridge?” 

“Just to speak to; that’s all.” 

“What other trips have you taken besides 
this?” 

“None at all. This is really the first time 
I’ve ever been anywhere.”’ 

“Has your friend ever been engaged?” 

“Yes; twice. It was broken off both times.’ 

“I bet I know why. There was no place to | 
take her on a honeymoon.” 

“What do you mean?” 

_ “Oh, nothing. Say, did I tell you about get- 
ting my tooth pulled in Milwaukee?” 

“T don’t believe so,” said Mildred. 

“Well, I had a terrible toothache. It was 
four days ago. And I thought there was no 
use fooling with it, so I went to a dentist and 
told him to pull it. He said I’d better take 
gas, but I wouldn’t. So he pulled it and it 
pretty near killed me, but I never batted an 
eye. He said it was one of the toughest teeth 
he’d ever seen; roots as big as your little 
finger. And the tooth itself full of poison.” 

“How terrible! You must be awfully brave!” | 

“Look here, at the hole,” said Chapman, 
opening his mouth. 

“Why, Mr. Chapman, it must have hurt 
horribly!” 

“Call me Dan.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.” 

“Well, listen—are you going to be with Miss 
Hazel all the time you’re in San Francisco?” 

“Why, no,” said Mildred. “Hazel is going 
to visit her aunt in Berkeley part of the time. 
And I’m going to stop at the Fairmont.” 

“When is she going to Berkeley?” 

Next Tuesday, I think.” 

“Can I phone you next Wednesday?” 

“But Hazel will be gone then.” 

Yes, I know,” said Chapman, “but if you 
don’t mind, I’ll phone you just the same. Now | 
about these snow-sheds——” 


’ 
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-loday’s Germ is 


Read how you can prevent 
cavity-forming germs 
from gaining a foothold. 


By Ira Davis Joet, B.S., M.S. 


ARE you 
teeth? 
Do cavities appear frequently in spite 


discouraged about your 


‘of careful and regular brushing? 


If so, there is hardly anything vou can 
read more valuable than what follows: 

Two scientists, authorities on dental 
research, have recently finished exhaus- 
tive studies of the cause of tooth decay. 
In every case of decay examined, they 
found a certain class of germs. 

These germs were then allowed to at- 
tack sound teeth. In a short time the 
enamel began to give way and cavities 
formed. This evidence goes far toward 
confirming the belief that if you kill 
these germs you check decay. 


Your mouth FEELS clean 


This is a message of hope to those who 
have trouble with teeth—and welcome 
news to those who would avoid trouble. 

The investigators see their evidence 
through the microscope; you feel the evi- 
dence in your own mouth. No need to 
take these findings on faith, for when you 
first use a germicidal dentifrice your 
mouth feels cleaner than ever before. 

Here is first-hand, direct indication 
that you are giving your teeth the scien- 
tific protection they need. Here is the 
sensation of health, which is the best evi- 
dence of health itself. 


Is this method sound? 


The American Academy of Periodon- 
tology in a recent bulletin to the public 
warns them that germs produce an acid 
which dissolves enamel and forms cavities. 

The International Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery says: “It is the bacterial 
fermentation of food, carbohydrates, 
clinging to the surfaces of the teeth, 
which spells disintegration of theenamel.” 

“Micro-organisms (germs), as an agent 
in caries, are to be constantly combated.” 
So says the Dental Society of the State 
of New York. 

One dental authority, writing in the 
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Germ-produced acid eats into 
enamel as easily as this drill 


Journal of Dental Research, says: “The 
destruction of the enamel is brought about 
by a combination of bacterial action and 
physical forces.” 


Kolynos kills germs 


A dentist, in his life famous in Europe 
and America, discovered the Kolynos 
formula. He prescribed it to his patients, 
watched it benefit their teeth. He then 
submitted it to fellow scientists. Loeffler, 
discoverer of the diphtheria bacillus, stud- 
ied and approved it. In American, Eng- 
lish, and German universities famous 
specialists attested its germicidal power, 
found that it kills in the mouth 80 to 90% 
of the mouth bacteria, found that hours 
pass before the germs remultiply. 


Dentists recommend it 


In our files at New Haven we have 
cards or letters written by 51,000 den- 
tists and 89,000 physicians asking us for 
samples of Kolynos to distribute to 
their patients. They know the formula 
of Kolynos. They know that it possesses 
the properties that are claimed for it. 
They know that it contains nothing 
harmful. So they recommend it. 


Try it before you buy 


It is easy enough to buy your first tube 
of Kolynos. That is the quickest way of 
testing our claims. But you can test 
them at our expense—merely at the 
cost of a two-cent stamp. 

We want you to feel the benefits of 
Kolynos before you spend your money 
on it. We want you to see for yourself 
how it rids the mouth of germs. We 
want you to say as thousands of others 
have, “How clean my mouth feels!” —- 


Enough Kolynos to brush your teeth 22 times, 


Y, inch to the brushing 


To residents of Canada: Address the Kolynos Company, P. O. Bor 1321, Montreal 





Send sample to: 


The Kolynos Company, Dept. 6-G.G. 2, New Haven, Conn. 
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‘‘A necessary, like 
clean clothes and 
polished shoes,” 
says GLEN, manager 














he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 
Success is indicated by a man’s 


grooming and clothes. You’re 
sure of well-groomed hair when 
you use Glo-Co Hair Dressing. 
Keeps the hair in place all day. 

And without that artificial 
look men dislike. Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing is a liquid—not a 
sticky, greasy paste or cream. 
It’s great for the scalp too. Is 
what your doctor would recom- 
mend. Stimulates the roots of 
the hair and helps keep dandruff 
away. 

Watch out for baldness if 
you’re troubled with dandruff. 
Take a Glo-Co treatment each 
week. Apply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing to the scalp to soften 
the scurf, then wash with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. The cleansing, anti- 
septic lather frees the scalp 
from every trace of dandruff 
and bacteria. 

After the shampoo, comb your 


hair with Glo-Co Hair Dressing to 
keep it in place. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing or Shampoo, a full-sized 
bottle of either will be sent for 50c. 
Glo-Co Company, Inc., 6511 McKinley 
Ave.. Los Angeles, California. 





ANT WORK .é-. ? 


arn $18 to $60 a week Reroucaine photos. Menor women, 

or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Worxtna Ovrrir Free. Limited offer. 
Warre Tovar. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, Derr. T. 3000 Suent- 
pan Roav, CHICAGO. 
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FOR WINDSHIELD 





Apply Twice a Year 


You can now have real and permanent 


relief from the danger and uncertainty 
of driving ‘Blindfolded’ behind a rain 
blurred windshield every time it rains. 
Simply apply NO-BLUR on your wind- 
shield every six months and you are al- 
ways ready for Jupiter Pluvius. Whether 
spring showers or drenching downpours, 
NO-BLUR assures perfect vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield. NO-BLUR is a 
clear liquid compound. You can’t even 
see ii m your windshield after it is 
applied and you wouldn’t know it was 
there but for its remarkable action each 
time it rains. No oil or grease to coll 

dust. One application lasts six mont! 

i h off. Even though 





it's Dangerous 

and Nerve-Rack- shin to a 

Ty PR TE windshield instead of a . 

Like This. NO-BLU comes complete with cloths 

42 for applying. Each can contains enough 

several semi-annual applications. 

Price $1 at accessory dealers or sent postpaid direct. The best 
dollar you ever spent. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO. DEPT. B-53, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Automotive Products 
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Perdita’s eyes as she said, “You blame me?” 

The tears rushed to Perdita’s eyes. She 
remembered what she had heard of Sheridan’s 
amours from the Prince and though she had 
a sort of love for the man himself, founded 
on their strangely interwoven past, at that 
moment all the relations of men with women 
burned in her soul like a shame. The world 
tricks such women of their heart’s best, and 
gives them in exchange—what? 

“Blame you?” she said, half weeping. “My 
dearest madam, I honor you. But oh, for your 
own sweet sake—for the sake of all women— 
don’t imperil your good name, nor let the brute 
world trample it. You shine like a star—let 
no cloud obscure you. Not my Lord—not any 
man is worth it. It turns me sick that they 
should speak your name. Such men! Oh, 
madam, if you did but know how I live and 
what I must see and hear!” 

“My husband is one of them,” Elizabeth said, 
sighing. “Oh, would that we had never seen 
the Prince! Our home is broken—all goes in 
waste and extravagance, and—but what use 
to talk? You have your own griefs and yet 
found time to think of me. How shall I thank 
you?” 

The sky was blossoming to a faint rose of sun- 
set after rain. 

“It is time we went,” she said and they 
| turned and walked to the end of the glade. 
There, in the shadow of the trees, Perdita 
halted. 

“T won’t go a step farther. You must not be 
seen with me. We may never meet again—I 
think we shall not, but I shall treasure this 
meeting in my heart to the last day I live. 
Dearest madam, farewell.” 

They stood looking gravely in each other’s 
eyes, and for the last time Mrs. Sheridan spoke. 

“T love my husband still. If ever you have 
the chance to say a word to send him back to 
me—remember this day and say it.” 

“T pledge you my word.” 

Another silence fell between them and then 
Elizabeth bent forward and kissed her on the 
cheek, still clasping her hand, then slowly drew 
herself away and passed out of sight. 

Perdita stood there with the darkening trees 
about her. Life bore the features of the Sphinx 
‘and still with the torturing smile which com- 
| pelled a woman to ask and ask—in vain. 
| Could the true answer be that there was no 
| answer at all? 





| Sheridan had achieved the first step of his 
political ambition. He was member for Staf- 
|ford. His first speech in the House was 
hampered by nervousness, but his Irish bounce 
| was not Jong in triumphing over such a folly, 
and we find Horace Walpole recording that 
“the young men in opposition made a con- 
siderable figure, particularly John Townshend 
and Sheridan, both intimates of Charles Fox.” 

Intimates indeed! The Prince could talk of 
nothing with as much glow as Sheridan’s abili- 
ties in combination with Fox’s. They must 
carry the world before them—the world to his 
mind being at present chiefly concerned with 
his own debts and the enormous allowance he 
expected Parliament to sanction. 

And this was but the beginning, for then 
| came victory. The ruin of the British cause in 
| America ruined Lord North’s government with 
it, and Rockingham succeeded him as Prime 
| Minister with Fox and his body-guard for 
lieutenants. The manager of Drury Lane 
became an under-secretary of State, and the 
| Fox-Hounds, as they were called, were in full 
| cry. 

Sheridan felt himself the man of the hour, 
and reflected privately that though Charles 
Fox was the real leader of the party of reform 
at present, the day would certainly come when 
more brilliant gifts such as his own could be 
trusted to obscure him. He had his little court 
of hangers-on, made his brother secretary for 
Ireland—an office carrying with it a pension of 
a thousand pounds—and distributed promises 








The Exquisite Perdita (Continued from page 76) 


so glittering that even the company at Drury 
Lane began to entertain faint hopes of regular 
payment. But greater triumphs were in store, 
When Rockingham’s ministry collapsed after 
four months and Shelburne’s followed suit, the 
coalition government was formed, and Sheri- 
dan stepped up as Secretary to the Treasury 
huffed indeed because he was not Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, yet certain it must come. 

Yet he had no real ease. The constant 
fluctuations of political triumph wearied and 
unnerved him, and for the strife itself he had 
far less zest than Fox. It was the prizes which 
appealed to him. The triumphs at Devonshire 


. House, where the charming Duchess, who had 


once objected to know him as “‘a mere player,” 
now could not do enough to show her admira- 
tion and affection, and coaxed him with pretty 
pet names and softest flatteries. She called him 
Chéri, using the nickname his wife was drop- 
ping a little nowadays. She was his T. L— 
a subtlety not to be deciphered by the outer 
world, but meaning infinite confidence and 
friendship. Next to Fox he was the hope of 
her party, and to the Duchess party politics 
were the very wine of life. 

He was at home at Chatsworth. His pranks 
and freaks were wit incarnate there, and those 
who could not relish them might stay away. 
He and Elizabeth, whose beauty triumphed 
everywhere, were the most noted couple in 
England at the moment, and they slid, easily 
enough on Sheridan’s side, into the fashionable 
detachment of married couples, visiting more 
apart than together, and each pursuing his or 
her own amusements. But there was debt, 
debt, debt, though his public position saved 
him from the fear of arrest as a debtor. 

And she—how could she keep her expenses 
within bounds? It was'impossible. It was the 
fashion to dress deliciously, and she, with her 
beauty and her husband’s state to keep up— 
how could she do less than others? She was 
the fashion of fashions—entreated for a glance 
as a goddess, entreated for a song as a Muse. 
She made even virtue fashionable—for a time, 
though that fashion passed as quickly as the 
rest. ‘ 

But the roses wore prickly spines. She was 
obliged to countenance the lovely Amoret, 
whatever her private feelings, for Amoret was 
a political power, the bright particular twin 
star (with the Duchess of Devonshire) of Fox’s 
party, and since Sheridan hoped to climb, no 
ladder must be displaced. 

Elizabeth stayed at Crewe Hall and smiled 
to the necessary degree on Mrs. Crewe, and 
submitted ruefully enough to play cards with 
her small skill with the great ladies and gentle- 
men to whom a guinea was less than a penny to 
her. She wrote in her own little language to 
Sheridan enjoying himself at Chatsworth with 
the dominant Duchess and her sister Lady 
Bessborough, besides a houseful of guests of the 
gayest. 


O, my own, ’ee can’t think how they 
beat me every night! If it goes on I shall 
soon be on the debtor’s side of Mrs. 
Crewe’s book. It is the abominable whist 
they make me play—twenty-one guineas 
last night and fifty before. I tell you this 
that you may provide accordingly, for I 
very much fear you will find no little hoard 
here when you come. But, my soul, when 
do you come? Woodcocks are so plenty 
here you may knock them down with your 
hat. Well, God thee bless. Your own. 


The money question did not vex him. It 
would have been better for both if it had vexed 
him more, but there was a nearer point 
that—he could not get the image of Ed 
Fitzgerald out of his mind, and he was at 
Crewe Hall also. Possibly Amoret was not 
unwilling that Mrs. Sheridan should have her 
own interests. He hinted at a suspicion to 
Elizabeth and she answered, again in her little 
language, like Swift’s, but how infinitely more 
tender! 
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8 in every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have adopted this new 
way which solves woman’s oldest hy- 
gienic problem . . . by ending the inse- 
curity and uncertainty of old ways... 
and by providing easy disposal. 


By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 
Graduate Nurse 


iS fee rigid exactments of modern social 
and business life demand a new hy- 
giene for women. Days are too precious, 
too full, to be lost . . . or interfered with 
by even natural complications. 


For that reason, you will find much 
more than simply a mere convenience in 
this new way. It will make a great differ- 
ence in your life. 


Gayest, filmiest frocks may now be worn 
without a moment’s thought. Social de- 
mands are met in confidence, One lives 
every day... unhandicapped. The uncer- 
tainty of the old-time sanitary pad has 
been supplanted with a protection both 
absolute and scientific. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 
habits of the world 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sani- 
tary pad. Nurses in war-time France first 
discovered it. It is made of the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton, covered with spe- 
cially processed, soft-finished gauze. 


It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen 
times its own weight in moisture. It is 
jive times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


Each Kotex pad deodorizes with a new 


“Ask for them by name” 


“Supplied also in personal service cabinets 


for May, 1926 


nly 2 Women in10 Today 


still employ the hazardous hygienic methods of yesterday 







secret disinfectant. Think of the amazing 
protection this feature alone gives! 


Easy disposal—simply discard 
There is no bother, nc expense, 
of laundry. Simply discard Kotex 


as you would a piece of tissue — 
without embarrassment. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. 
It will make a great difference in your 
viewpoint, your peace of mind, your health. 

60% of many ills, according to many 
leading medical authorities, are traced to 
the use of unsafe and unsanitary make- 
shift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
millions are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its advan- 
tages beyond all question. No other 
method will ever satisfy. Kotex comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of twelve, in 2 
sizes: the Regular, and Kotex- Super. At 
all better drug and department stores, 
everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the 
improvements, mental and physical, that 
it brings. Write today for “Personal Hy- 
giene” booklet. Sample of Kotex will be 
mailed free on request. Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co., 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Kotex Regular: 
65¢ per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
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Easy Disposal 
and 2 other important 
factors 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 
pose of as a piece of tissue 
—thus ending the trying 
problem of disposal. 





Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture; 5 times 
that of the ordinary cotton 
pad, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 





Easy to buy anywhere.* 
Many stores keep them 
ready-wrapped in plain 
paper—simply help yourself, 
pay the clerk, that is all. 








KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry—discard as 


easily as a piece of tissue 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 90c per dozen 
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901 Sixth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Dec. 5, 1924 

Van Ess Laboratories, Inc., 

28 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: I started using Van Fss 

after a long illness. After the first bottle 


coming ill. My scalp has become clean, 
free from itching and every trace of 
dandruff has disappeared........ pur- 
chased Van Ess for me at different stores 
in Yakima and I have secured it at the 
Lang Drug Co. and Bartell’s in Seattle. 
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the falling ceased and within two months 
I could see new hair in abundance. Con- 
tinued use of Van Ess has given me two 
times as much hair as I had before be- 


Van Ess has given me the charm of won- 
derful hair and will give it to anyone. 
Yours for more hair, 


VERA MOORE. 


A written guarantee 
to stop falling hair— 





| 








Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 18, 1924. 
Van Ess Laboratories, Inc. 


Dear Sirs: 
Was so bald headed that I used a 
Turkish towel to comb my hair until 


after using Van Ess Scalp Massage 
You can see results from photos. 
There are three things I would not 
part with—my wife, tooth brush and 
Van Ess Scalp Massage. 

If people will follow directions and 
be patient it will do all that it is 
advertised, and now my friends are 
all using it as I have proven to them 
what it will do. I travel quite a bit 
and always have a bottle of Van Ess 
with my tooth brush. It is a family 
remedy for all scalp troubles, 

yours truly, 


Cc. WYLER, 
950 W. 59th Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


We Guarantee 

in writing to stop falling hair in three 
weeks—to grow new hair in 90 days 
——-OR MONEY REFUNDED. Yo 
are the sole judge. Your own drug- 
gist gives the warrant. Hence you 
take no risk in making our 90 day 
test At all drug stores. Van Ess 
Liquid Scalp Massage. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
176 East Kinzie Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


@vV EL, Inc. 
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to grow new hair in 90 days 


This new way must grow hair or your money 
refunded. 

Your own drug store gives you this written 
money-back guarantee. 


_ This is a direct offer to grow hair on your head. 
To stop falling hair in 3 weeks! To grow new hair 
—glorious hair—in 90 days! 

Actual tests absolutely prove Van Ess treatment 
grows hair on 91 heads out of 100. If it fails—your 
money back. We take all risk. Over 2,000,000 men 


and women have made this test. 


Why 6 women in 8 have dull, lifeless hair 


Duil, lifeless or falling hair is not a disease. It 
usually comes from infected scalp oil—Sebum. The 
purpose of Sebum is to lubricate the hair. But fre- 
quently it becomes infected. 

Then this oil cakes on the scalp. It clogs the follicles. 
Germs by the million start tc breed and feed upon the 
hair. Falling hair starts. Scon all the natural lustre and 
beauty are gone. 

But remove the infected Sebum and your hair regains 
all its original youthful beauty and softness. Van Ess 
removes this Sebum—kills the infection. New hair in 90 

ays! 


Make this test—at our risk 


_ You be the judge. At our risk. The guarantee is posi- 

tive. No red tape. Your own druggist gives it. If the 
treatment fails—your money back. Hence it is folly not 
to try it. Start this new treatment now. At all drug 
stores. 


Hollow rubber 
nipples feed liquid 
to scalp, and mas- 
sage like fingers of 
an expert masscur. 






Van Ess now 
deodorized with- 
out loss of medical 
properties 





Me only vex that you should ever fret 
yourself and be unhappy without the 
shadow of a cause, and indeed, my heart’s 
own, I will do or not do anything to make 
’ee happy, but if you have confidence jn 
me you will not wish to make me do 
anything remarkable or studiously avoid 
every person whose society happens to be 
more agreeable to me. 

And with this gentle protest she remaingj 
faithful to her friendship with Lord Edward 
Why indeed should she part with a solace in 
what was becoming a very great lonelines? 
She filled it up with the necessary gaiety anj 
perhaps a little over, and her sister-in-Jay 
wrote: “Indeed the life she leads would kill a 
horse, but she says she must do as other People 
do.” 

The writer very well knew why, for the world 
knew as well as Elizabeth herself how Sher. 
dan’s heart had strayed, and if that were 
then she must imitate other unhappy women 
and cover her grief with laughter. But it wor 
her inexpressibly. On her the blight of the 
Prince’s friendship had fallen as on her hus. 
band and Perdita. As a friend of his said to 
Sheridan, ‘It needs a front of brass and the 
constitution of an ox to keep up with him,” 
And she had neither. 

Yet without any guardianship from her hus. 
band she held herself from falling in the mir 
that soiled her fair feet. Many men made love 
to her, and because to be puritanical in the 
world she lived in is to have done with it, she 
did not repulse them, but acquired a charming 
art, all her own, of gently persuading and 
cajoling them into friendship instead. Thus 
she furthered her husband’s interests and pro- 
tected herself. It was perhaps Fitzgerald only 
who saw through this subtly sweet artifice, and 
remained to himself and her her lover, though 
for very love’s sake he withheld his passion. 
He knew her griefs; far, far indeed would it 
have been from him to add a thorn to her path. 
And yet Sheridan felt this and resented that 
even the crumbs of what he had seemingly 
ceased to value should fall from his table to 
another’s. 

But the strain was long and hard. It wor 
the bond to attenuation and at last to the 
breaking-point. 

Once more she had gone down to Richmond 
for a brief respite, for the still glades of the 
Park soothed her, and the blue winding of 
Thames spoke of a far-off harmony she could 
not share. Fitzgerald had followed her dows, 
permitted, not encouraged, and they sat under 
the trees not far from the gate, where Perdita 
had seen them. 

As he joined her, the word “starry” which he 
always associated with her seemed to fade and 
another, “shadowy,” to take its place. 

Yes—her face. with the delicate hollows in 
either cheek, the enlarged eyes like lakes of 
darkness, the clouds of hair about them, was 
shadowy as a face imagined in drifted vapors 
eclipsing it as soon as glimpsed. It gave him 
the first chill of dread about the heart that he 
had ever known in her company. 

The day was most lovely, groups of pale 
primroses starring the roots of every tree. He 
gathered a few and gave them, and she touched 
the cool petals with her lips and breathed the 
perfume, then fastened them in her bosom. | 

“Sit beside me,” she said at last. ‘I 
hesitated very greatly before I permitted you 
to come—and you must think as we sit here 
that this is the last of our meetings. The first 
was in a spring whose primroses are all dead 
now. The last—is this.”* : 

He said nothing but put up his hand witha 
gesture that needed no words, as a man tries to 
ward off an evil he cannot avert—and knowst. 

“Yes, Life has grown so difficult that its 
wearing out life itself. Look here!” She drew 
her sleeve back and showed her wrist, 
and thin as a child’s, the blue veins raise 
throbbing. He looked and was dumb. “I cal 
speak freely to you—the only person 
world to whom I can, for you compreh me 
always—and oh, the relief to my ove! 
heart!” 
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He ventured a word. ‘If this is so—why 
we not meet?” : 
“You shall hear. But first, my story. My 
life has gone grievously astray. From the 
day we knew the Prince there has been no 
ce. How I have suffered through that man! 

t has been like pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp and 
it is leading me to death and my husband to 
ruin. But a woman might bear that and still 
snatch a sort of happiness—it is—no, how shall 
Isay it? You have heard. You must, for all 
the world knows. He owned it to me himself 
lately.” 

“T know. I have heard.” 

“J think my reason left me for a while then— 
not a vulgar jealousy—it was never that, but— 
what would you feel if you saw your country’s 
flag trodden on, spat on, dishonored by a man 
who should have died to save it?” 

“T see that daily,” he said. “An Irishman 
knows that dishonor well. But you have held 
your own aloft, and so, in my way, have I.” 

She scarcely heeded him. The words poured 
from her like blood from a wound. 

“Marriage is a fearful thing. No escape. It 
holds you and fixes you for the torture. And if 
it called for one great sacrifice, a woman might 
nerve herself to endure—but the mean little 
altars where one sacrifices piecemeal all the 
treasures of life all day long. Oh, Fitzgerald, 
that’s what breaks me! Infidelity—I might 
have nerved myself to that after a while, but 
sometimes he seems to rejoice to see me suffer 
until I’m ready to dash my head against the 
wall. He tortures me and doesn’t understand 
or care how he does it. My endurance is worn 
out—and this is worst of all, I think I love him 
no more. When a man is faithless, when he 
is sodden with wine night after night, when all 
his brilliancy is kept for others and all his gloom 
and anger for home—then what shall a poor 
wretched woman do?” 

She stopped from sheer exhaustion, her 
bosom heaving passionately. He looked at her 
with a love and pity inexpressible in any words, 
and needing none, and she flashed on. 

“And Iam courted by many men, and I de- 
clare to you, my only friend, that if there was 
one of them that meant anything to me there 
are times when I would have surrendered. 
Why should a true love be bound to a false one, 
like a living body to a corpse? I said it to my 
sister-in-law one day and she was shocked and 
primmed her mouth and bid me have patience. 
Patience! Life ebbs while we have patience, 
and then the night and death.” 

She relaxed with a long sigh at last. “Don’t 
preach endurance to me. I have preached it 
to myself until I sicken at the thought of it.” 

“Did I ever preach endurance? There was 
never a moment, Elizabeth, when my heart and 
my life were not yours to use as you would. 
But I knew you would never come. Why 
should you? You love your husband.” 

“You are very wrong there. There are times 
when I hate him,” she said with pride. 

“Hate him, no. If you had hated him, if you 
did now, I would force you to come to me, en- 
treat until you were mine. And it is certain we 
might then be very happy, for our hearts beat 
to the same harmony. But you love the man. 
I think him not worth it, to be candid, for all 
his brilliant gifts; he is not capable of any deep 
feeling though of many impulsive ones.” 

“Ah, you understand him! That’s the truth. 
He has no real feeling. Words, words—beau- 
tiful, clever—no one can talk like him—and 
then people believe, for he believes himself at 
the moment. Wait till I die, and then you 


shall see. I give a month to his regrets, and | 
. ©ne more to decency, and then—he’!l follow the 


first pretty face that tempts him. I have fixed 
on her already—he says she is like me when 
first I caught his eye.” 
“Die!” he said—for that one word tolled like 
a bell, and he heard it only. ‘You shall not 
talk so madly. You shall live and be beautiful 
when he and I are dust. For God’s sake don’t 
torture me with such folly!” And indeed he 
looked a tortured man. Of all the dreads he 
experienced for her—and they were many 
—that had never been one. 
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A wonderful little book that 
gives new beauty secrets. Free, 
with every jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream. 
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Four 

Simple Ways 

to improve your skin 
—NOW! 


By FRED INGRAM Jr., Ph. c. 
B. Sc., (Pharm. ) 


I. From 16 to 30 you need from 7% to 
8 hours sleep—at least four nights out 
of seven. At 30 to 50, 61% to 7 hours 
will do with a daily short rest after 
lunch or just before dinner. If you 
would have beauty after 30—get your 
rest. No cream or cosmetic can 
compete with loss of sleep. 

And you simply must eat each day 
either lettuce, celery, cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, oranges, white cherries, grape- 
fruit, lemons or tomatoes. Your doc- 
tor will tell you just what combina- 
tions are good for you personally. 
Sleep and these foods are a sure 
foundation for beauty. 


II. Forthe arms, neck, shoulders and 
hands—at least once a day, lukewarm 
water and any g soap (Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap is fine). Then use 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream on hands, 
arms, neck and shoulders. Rub it in 
gently. Don’t rub it off. Use only at 
night before retiring—wear old gloves 
on hands. You will be astonished. 
Your friends will comment on the re- 
markable change in the appearance of 
your skin with this simple, common 
sense treatment.- Under no conditions 
use any other cream while you are 
making this test. 


III. For the face, give our cream two 
weeks’ exclusive use. Write the date 
on the label so that you may watch re- 
sults carefully. Use no other cream of 
any kind. Wash your face at night 
with lukewarm water and Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream Soap. Rub cream in 
gently; don’t rub it off. Use morning 
and night, using water only at night to 
cleanse face. lotches, blemishes, 
blackheads, redness, tan, wind- and 
sunburn will go if you follow the diet 
suggested and use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream exclusively. | 

Women today will tell you this 
simple treatment gets results. We 
have thousands of letters over a period 
of 40 years that back up our state- 
ments. And today thousands are en- 
joying the beauty insurance which 
this simple method brings. 


IV. If you have a good beauty shop 
operator, stay with her, but insist that 
she use your own jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. Infections are dan- 
gerous. Not one woman in a hundred 
has a scientific beauty operator. 

We are always glad to answer ques- 
tions—to help those who have been un- 
successful in their search for skin love- 
liness. Particularly those who want to 
protect their beauty over a long period 
of years. 

If you are in doubt, take no chances. 
Do your own facials, arm, neck, hand 
and shoulder treatments at home. We 
will teach you how in our little book 
that comes with each jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 
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WoMEN of 
T. hurty 


and over...read this! 


Here 1s a NEW simple METHOD £0 keep 
lovely skin. Blemishes vanish, actually — 
often tn two short weeks | 


HOUSANDS of beautiful women 


have used it, for ten years or more. 
J, An “all-purpose’’ beauty aid that 
corrects —beautifies—protects. 


Praised by famous stage beauties, 
skin authorities. For today, every truly charming 
woman knows this: 

Lovely skin is so important. And now, women 
past 30 can have it—can appear 10 to 20 years 
younger. Blemishes can be banished. Quickly, 
surely, that lovely, satiny softness can beattained. 

Read the common-sense column at the left— 
it tells you Aow. Then obtain a jar of Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream at your favorite store. Get it 
in the 50 cent or dollar size. The dollar size is 
more economical. 

You and your friends will notice a remarkable 
improvement within two weeks. And remem- 
ber: You need one cream .. . only! 

Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Windsor, Ont., 40 Tenth St., 
Canada Detroit, Mich, 


Ingrams Milkweed Geam 
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She smiled oddly, looking down at her hands dream: 





and twisting the loose wedding-ring about her shall li 
finger. ‘Why, you know, my friend, we with y 
Linleys never make old bones, as the saying js, He | 
We all go in our twenties, and if I have had the gently 
ill-luck to get a very little further it need not ‘Td 
trouble me, the end is so sure. But I think had Fitzger 
I been in other hands I had got a respite. This husban 
is trifling, though, and I have not yet come to pect, | 
what I most wished to say. No—no, don’t in- | have 
terrupt me. I shall speak of dying no more. ship m 
It is more important to consider how to endure “Ane 
what life is left.” “Wh 
She put her hand on his lips to silence him, ourselv 
and he kissed it until she dropped it in self. . remem 
defense—yet would not let him speak. once? 
“You remember the day Perdita Robinson I shall 
saw us here. I spoke with her for a few minutes She | 
after, and she, poor woman, herself in trouble “sy 
enough, warned me that tongués were busy is 
with you and me. I did not tell you—partly for To 
cowardice, partly because I did not mean the 
brute world should howl us apart. But— The 
within the last few days my husband has had An 
an unsigned letter denouncing our meetings and Ane 
—I assure you—had he been the most faithful, Ic: 
loving, tender husband in all the world, he If! 
could not have been more righteously angry. 
He said—no, there are very few women who Rer 
dare report their husbands accurately and with- My 
out shame—but though I assured him he had The 
no cause to reproach me, I knew when the scene My 
was Closed that I had no strength for even one Th 
other such. Humiliating! So, because I have 
no strength to fight I must part with the one Her 
friend whom I could never shock or weary.” end: 


SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” — Gontdine | sextet aes ici (Ts 


eyes and did not fall. 

























Ant 
bc ” But he—— 
Unless you see the Bayer Cross on tablets, you are not For the first time in her life she saw the ai Heo 
getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe by mil- regs costa — rpg sa stem Page 
lions and prescribed by physicians over 25 years for untold, for when such men yield it is like the | She ro 
breakdown of a dam and the outrush of the ie 
eye pent torrents. Suffice it therefore to say that Tom 
Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago he entreated her to put herself in his protection “Yor 
3 5 ‘ if it were but as a sister, vowing to her and to wish it. 
Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism the all-seeing Almighty that beyond whatever | Chéri t 
_ she — he would never trespass, so only _— 
e would give him the privilege to guard her er Ni 
Accept only “Bayer” package in life and death. There are few men in the beautif 
which contains proven directions. “— Fagus - a ave = strong ond Aad 
“« 9 yet with such torrential fervors in its deeps. | 
posing Bc or 2 —— it oro And indeed he had treasures to lay at her feet— on 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid + Sa ee ee = ag, "hi . lon 
a made him a very perfect gentle knight, with- in 
SHORT STORY WRITING D ATENTS. SMES HHH! | tt farorepyach a» ne provel nerve | Fe 
feof he Shore Stony tagger by Br. J. Bore Escowers | Mass or sketch and deaerigtonet pur imestionfor | he lay dying, betrayed and wounded to death | hotter 
150 page catalog free. Please address: Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. for his country as he would have died for his —had 
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dreams whether I live or—no, I won’t say it. I 

shall live and rejoice in your triumphs, but not 
ith you—no. 

eld not move her. 
ntly but resolutely. 

“J don’t, I don’t mean I shall never see you, 
Fitzgerald, but it can’t be alone. I suppose a 
husband retains the right to complain and sus- 

however he behaves himself. Anyhow, 


She eluded him 


[have no strength to dispute it. Our friend- | 


ship must feed on memory.” 

“And no hope?” 

“What hope is there? Let us not deceive 
ourselves. And I outgrow hope daily. Do you 
remember the sweet verses you brought me 
once? I set them to music and sang them, but 
[shall not do that again.” 

She repeated very softly: 

“A place in thy memory, dearest, 

Js all that I claim. 

To pause and look back when thou 
hearest 

The sound of my name. 

Another may woo thee nearer, 

Another may win and wear. 

I care not though he should be dearer 

If I be remembered there. 


Remember me then, O remember 
My calm, deep love. 

Though bleak as the blasts of November 
My life may prove 

That life will though lonely be sweet 


” 





Her voice fluttered, but she went on to the 
end: 

“Though its only enjoyment may be, 

A smile and kind word when we meet 

And—a place in thy memory.” 


He could not speak. The words choked in his 
throat. He had lived on those meetings, starva- 
tion diet as they were to a man love-hungry. 
She rose and stood looking down the glade, 
starred with primroses, and turning her head 
from him, said slowly: 

“You will marry one day, Edward—yes, I 
wishit. Marry this beautiful girl like me, whom 
Chéri talks of. I won’t tell you any but her 
Christian name. Leave the rest to chance. 
Her name is Pamela. 


| 
| 
| 


Below 

The lines and coarse 
pores, worse than 
birthdays to betray 


2 woman's age 





Above “ 
Close-up of a velvet & 


smooth skin. 
No “‘age-lines’’ or 
coarse pores. 
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This “hard-milled”soap, used every day 
.... keeps skin young and lovely 


And if you meet a | 


beautiful Pamela one day who has my eyes, | 
try to think I am looking through them and | 


loving you. Remember, I wish it.” 


He said many things then that she remem- 


bered later with a sad triumph which soothed 


her lonely heart. Was a woman beggared who | 


had inspired a love so generous and pure? 


For the purity of a man’s love is tested in a | 
hotter fire than any woman’s, and she knew it | 


—had reason to know it daily in the contrast. 
But they met alone no more. 


It was many weeks later when Mrs. Arm- 
stead one night, brushing out Perdita’s 


long locks, said with her usual calm: “You | 


reproached me once, madam, for not mention- 
ing that his Royal Highness made a custom of 
going to Cumberland House. It has reached 
my ears that he does so frequently and I should 


esteem myself very ungrateful if I did not put | 


information at your disposal.” 


She had her instructions from Fox and | 


presented the news in his very words, not inter- 
mitting the rhythmic strokes of the brush by 
a pulsation. She could see how the blood de- 
serted the face in the glass and then rushed 
k in a painful torrent of red. 
With what calm she could muster Perdita 
:“T am grateful to you. Do you know 
anything more than this?” 
Very little, madam, except that ’tis said the 
lay there is vastly high, the ladies playing 
high as well as the gentlemen, and his Royal 
ness nearly always visits there in the 
¢vening now.” 

Perdita knew but too well that his evenings 
Were not spent with her. She saw less and less 
a him as time went by and when she did see 

the change in his manner terrified her. It 
ie Rot actively unkind, but utterly careless. 
lunged in yawning, yawned while he sat 





There is radiant, happy beauty in a skin 
that has the fresh satin-smoothness that 
Nature gave it—and intended it to keep. 


But so many skins have been robbed of 
their loveliness . show coarsened 
pores, and blemishes. And, Oh, the 
heartaches and the disappointments that 
result from poor complexions! Only the 
girl who suffers, knows. 


Soap, of Course—But 
the Right Soap 
All up-to-date, scientific advice on the care of 
the skin urges the daily use of soap and water. 
It is the kind of soap you use that makes all 
the difference between safe cleansing and the 
danger of coarsened, blemished skin. 


Cashmere Bouquet is made especially 
for the face, hands and tender skin of the 


A Book of Beauty 
Secrets 


This unusual booklet has 
been endorsed by an 
authority on beauty. 
Every statement is ap- 
proved by an eminent 
skin specialist. Send for 
your copy and a trial cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. Fillout thecoupon. 
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neck. It is “hard-milled,” which means 
that it is put through special processes 
that give each cake an almost marble 
firmness. It is not the least bit squdgy. 
This special hardness is what makes it so 
safe. Cashmere Bouquet lather penetrates 
deep into the pores, searches out dust and 
dirt and rinses away instantly and com- 
pletely. No undissolved soap remains 
in the pores. That is why skins cared 
for with Cashmere Bouquet keep their 
youthful texture and remain beautiful. 


Try This Treatment—Watch Results 


Wet the face with warm water. Work up a thick 
Cashmere Bouquet lather on the hands. Massage 
this into the skin with the fingertips until the 
skin feels refreshed and alive. Rinse in warm 
Then a dash of cold. Pat the face dry 

with a soft towel. If 
the skin is inclined to 
be dry, rub in a little 
Colgate’s Charmis 
Cold Cream. 


water. 
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Something DIFFERENT 
for Bobbed Hair 


THERE is a tremendous difference 
in bobs. Some are wonderfully 


drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to J.W. 
KosrCo.,614 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 
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Perfumes 


and other Rieger Toilet Articles 


Special Assortment—Regular Value $2.50 
Now Rieger offers you an unusual opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the exquisite creations in the Rieger line, 
for 53 years the choice of ers pee users 
throughout the world. Read this list of the charming toi- 
letries that have been especially selected for F you to try— 
Read this list Waiee.ct 








Rieger’ ted Flower Drops . (0z.$10. : 7 
Sn canreremes: ee SB 
‘ee’ . . . 
| ay & ‘wonder a new odors oz, $6 x 4 
loom ntiu bouq ie . . - 
ideal (Kntrancing ony fi t) = oa. + - «20 
Narcissus (So fashionable) . (oz. 3.00 +20 
Honolulu Bouquet . . «. «+. « 2. 1.00 15 
Creme of Violets ess cream) be +50, 10 
Golden Ni lace Powder . 2.60, 35 
Honolulu Bouquet Face Powder . ox 1.00 20 
3 + Gar 2.002) .__.20_ 
Total value $2.50 


n Au of the above sent you for only 98c! 


| at all dealers, If he cannot supply you 
send direct to address below, Order from above list. 


Send No Money 


Jastomnd mango and oddvens (post card will do). Pay postman 
ol le parce post carri ¢ e e jar- 
antes yee be plenaed or money oluadek. Send Soday! 
Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) 158 First St., San Francisco 

















First Aid 
to Beauty 


“Just a smile, 
All the while!’’ 
OTHING so mars an otherwise 
beautiful face as the inevitable 
lines of fatigue and suffering 
caused by tired, aching feet. 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an every 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day—Dance all evening—then let 
your mirror tell the story. -It will 
convince you. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of 
faces. Let us show you what it can 
do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot=-Ease Walking Doll sent FREE, 


Address Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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| fair skin was reddened and Coarsened, the 
| cheeks began to be unhealthily full, and then 





| the famous 
| Dalrymple Elliott. 


over his wine and lounged out again, sj) 
yawning. She saw, of course, that a part of ths 
was due to his late hours and excesses. He 
begun with a fine constitution inherited f 
his temperate mother but no Constitution j 
the world could endure such treatment. th 


was a purple fulness under his eyes, 

He was angrily conscious of this himself 
irritably sensitive on the subject: His Waist 
corseted, dragged in, he would appeal ty 
Perdita to assure him that he had gained no 
flesh or, at the least, that no one would ues 
it. ‘He whose smile was victory.” as the jour. 
nals had it, now required assurances of his 
power. “Supposing I was only the son of ; 
country squire, would women still pursue m 
as they do now?”’—that was his question, and 
Perdita assured him, trembling, that he Was 
more attractive, more irresistible than ever, 

“Ah, but you love me. You see no change?” 
his irritable vanity would question. After a 
scene of this sort there followed a day of good 
humor and then again estrangement. 

The fire leaped up once or twice in dying 
brightly enough to excite a hope as dying 
The very night before Mrs. Armstead had made 
her confidence, Perdita had his commands ty 
attend the Birthnight ball at the Haymarket 
and to sit in his special box, and, splendid in 
gold tissue, but with an aching heart, she went 
—to be the mark and envy of nearly all feni- 
nine eyes. A Mrs. Denton sat with her, a 
woman of reputation as smirched as her ow, 
the mistress of Lord Lyttelton. 

Perdita looked idly over the moving, painted, 
brilliant throng. A space had been cleared 
below the box for the Prince’s minuet, and, a 
very gay and sparkling figure, he was speaking 
to a man he knew in the crowd, when Perdits 
saw a brown-haired beauty lean forward from 
a group and detach two rosebuds from the 
bouquet she wore on her bosom, holding them 
out to him with a smile which spoke volume. 
It startled her horribly, for it was a thing no 






























woman would dare unless she had reason to be 
very certain he was likely to be pleased witha 
gift so public. He bowed and took them, 
glancing up at Perdita with the victorious 
smile which she was beginning to dread. 

“Who is that woman?” was all she could gasp 
to Mrs. Denton. 

“Why, madam, I thought all the world knew 
beauty, Mrs. Elliott—Grace 
She’s the most stylish 


| woman of the day, so think some people- 
| excepting yourself, of course; and dresses— 





| cherry-red lips. 


Lord, I’d give a guinea to know who pays for 
her clothes! Look at the point-lace on that 
peach-blossom satin! I'll be sworn it costa 
thousand pounds if a penny. Do but look. 
Possibly an heirloom. She’s highly born.” 
Perdita looked—at the costly dress fiounced 
to extravagance with magnificent point-lace 
which fell about the bodice, revealing snowy 
shoulders and more of a most exquisite bosom 
than propriety would have approved if he 
opinion had been invited. The sparkling 
brown eyes, black-lashed and browed, were all 
of the mignonne order of beauty to match the 
The face of a Dresden shep- 
herdess tutored by the French taste to & 
piéglerie, and perfectly irresistible to a mano 
the Prince’s order. The little feet flashing 1 
their diamond buckles were Cinderella’s ow 
Nature had finished and armed the lady a 
every point for conquest, and because 
thought the acceptance of the rosebuds sealél 
her public victory, she shot a triumphant up 





| ward glance at Perdita and edged somewhat 
| neare: to the Prince. 





Mrs. Denton rose, full of excitement. “Lut, 
madam, I must run down and see what folksatt 
saying below. The hussy! That she 
dare!”—and so slid out of the box and away 
with her like a pointer on the scent. — 

But mark what happened! As Perdita s! 
back behind her fan to choke down her motti 
cation, the door of the box opened 
dan, dressed as gay in lavender satin and blact 
velvet as his own Charles Surface, entered, his 
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so brilliant with pleasure that they posi- 


tively rayed delight about the box. In his | 


hand two rosebuds. 


“Madam” —with a bow and a flourish—“‘the | 


Prince sends you these rosebuds just presented 


to him, and begs you to pin them above the | * 


kindest heart in the world. I rejoice to be his | 


messenger.” 

All smiling and blushing like a girl or a rose, 
she took them from his hand and with his help 
secured them with a diamond brooch above 


the heart which throbbed so quickly. She | 


leaned forward in the box that all the world 


might see her public triumph, and Sheridan | 


stood beside her, laughing, excited, nearly as | 


pleased as she. 

“The thorns on the stems are piercing her 
heart now—now!” he said. “I took the rose- 
buds under her nose—the poacher, the base 
little pirate! She thought to down you publicly 
and exalt Cumberland House and all its works, 
and see her paid in her own coin! See—how she 
slinks away behind the old Lady O’Gorman’s 
hoop. If you had struck her in the face with 
your glove you couldn’t have routed her so 
successfully.” 

“But how came she and the Prince so con- 
fidential that she dared the attempt?” cries 
Perdita, radiant though still tremulous. 
“Why, even I had never ventured such an 
intimacy in public.” 

“Lord—that’s what he likes! If you dared 
more it would be the better, Perdita. He would 
choose what he calls a saucy rogue before any 
other. Egad, that’s true. Take the lesson to 
heart, though it has ended well this time.” 

There was gravity under the jest of his tone, 
but Perdita, giddy with victory, tossed her 
head charmingly. 

“Do I need instruction, Mr. Sheridan? If I 
did, would those rosebuds lie where they do 
now?” 

He laughed, teasing her still. ‘The pride of 
some people is monstrous indeed! But pray, 
madam, don’t let it overcome your discretion 
entirely, for his Royal Highness is coming up 
here or I am much mistaken.” 

He made his adroit escape, and the Prince 
entered directly after, all bubbling with vanity 
and wrath. 

“Did you see that, Perdita? Did you see the 
impertinence of that woman? Because I have 
noticed her she has the assurance to try to fix 
me in public. Me! As if she could ticket me 
with her whim! I thought what lesson I could 
give her to mortify her most sharply, and then 
I just happened to look up and saw you sitting 
there, and I said to Sheridan, ‘By heaven, I 
have it!’ and pitched them into his hand to 
take up to you. I took care she saw me do it 
and heard what I said, ‘The kindest heart in 
the world.’ That was good, wasn’t it? The 
minx, the jilt, the—the demirep.” 

She might have wished a thought of herself, 
but was thankful to take what she could get. 

“And what did she mean by the rosebuds, 
my Prince?” 

“Why, a woman’s sentimental foolery. 
Emblematical of me and herself. I wonder 
women in love will be such fools. Well, she’s 
had her lesson.” 

“But where could you meet a woman of such 
manners?” 

Her tone was a little too earnest for the 
occasion, and he got up instantly. 

“What does that matter to you? I shall take 


it very seriously if you meddle in my affairs | 
and all the more because I’ve just half broke | 


her heart to distinguish you. I declare I pity 
her. Now—I’m off for the minuet.” 
_ He went, leaving her wretched, to sit watch- 
ing him move with perfect grace through the 
stately measure, making the most of every 
meeting with every woman in its mazes. That 
was the worst of it. She could never be cer- 
tain now what would please or offend him and 
seemed to be continually falling into traps the 
least real knowledge of his moods would enable 
her to avoid. 

When the minuet was finished he took his 
Way to where Grace Elliott sat, toying angrily 
with her fan. Perdita saw the bow, the smile, 






















eles ) fresh the heauly 
of girlhood ~ is the duty 
of every woman 


HERE is no place in the modern scheme of things for the 

woman who is indifferent to her personal appearance and 

allows herself to grow old. It’s the age of youth—but 
no woman can look younger than her skin. 


Perfect cleanliness with the right soap will keep any woman's 
skin younger than her years. That is why daily increasing 
numbers’ of fastidious women are relying on Resinol Soap to 
preserve the freshness of their complexions. They know that 
it satisfies every need of the skin because :— 


It gives an abundant, foamy lather in either hard or soft 
water— 


It contains no free alkali or other harsh properties, and is 
absolutely non-irritant to the tenderest skin— 


It has no heavy perfume or strong odor—just the delight- 
fully distinctive fragrance which comes from its Resinol 
properties—those properties which make its rich color 
and give protection to the skin— 


It rinses easily and leaves the skin so soft and velvety, 
refreshed and invigorated that you know it has been 
cleansed to the depths of each tiny pore. 


Resinol Ointment 
is a ready aid to 
Resinol Soap. In ad- 
dition to being wide- 
ly used for eczema, 
rashes, chafing, etc., 
thousands of women 
find it indispensable 
for clearing away 
blackheads, blotches 
and similar blem- 
ishes. 


. 





Soap 


Write today and ask us for a free trial 
of Resinol Soap and Ointment. 
Address Dept. C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 














False modesty keeps 
some women from 


learning the facts about 
modern feminine hygiene 


ESERVING of sympathy is the woman 

who shrinks from the facts of life, who 
is cut off from the knowledge possessed by 
other women around her. set her 
false modesty robs her of membership in 
the intimate Bond of Womanhood. How 
can such a woman learn the truth about so 
sersonal a subject as feminine hygiene? 
How can she know that the great risk to 
women today comes from the use of poi- 
sonous antiseptics like bichloride of mer- 
cury and carbolic acid inits various forms? 


Every doctor will teli you this 


Until recently there was nothing to take 
the place of these poisonous compounds in 
the practice of feminine hygiene. Every 
woman who sought real surgical cleanli- 
ness was forced to run the risk of harden- 
ing delicate membranes and even leaving 
an area of scar-tissue. 

But every woman can be thankful that 
these risks are a thing of the past, now 
that Zonite is on sale at practically every 
drug store in the country. ‘Zonite is the 
Great Antiseptic. No burning. No hard- 
ening. No danger of accidental poison- 
ing; safe in the hands of a child. 

Yet Zonite is actually far stronger than 
any dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
safely applied to the body. Ask your phy- 
sician about this antiseptic-germicide. 

Send for dainty women’s booklet specially pre- 
pared by the Women’s Division. Frank, scientific, 
ree. Mothers especially will appreciate its value. 
Use coupon below. Zonite Products Co., Postum 
Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. In 
Canada: 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also 
as a powerful deodorant in 
the form of a vanishing cream. 


Tonile 


I bottles, 25c, 50c and$1 


at drug stores 
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|the charming pouted lips, the Prince’s head 
bent close to her pretty ear, and then the fan | 


slid into the beauty’s lap and she looked up all 


fire and animation and rose, with a defiant look | 

at Perdita’s box—many people noticed the by- | 

play—and they went off together under a colon- | 
nade, and Perdita sat aloue with the rosebuds 
| withering on her heart, cold and lonely, while 
| gossip passed below and wagers were made on 


| the chances of the rival beauties. 


Later, Essex came up the stair and into the 
box, bowing profoundly. “TI have a billet for | 
you from the Prince, madam.” 

He tendered it. On a scrap of paper folded | 
once was written: “Impossible to attend 
supper tonight. Give my regrets to the guests. 
Mille amitiés!”’ 

The supper—a table reserved for him, Per- 
dita the hostess—all gaiety, brilliance, atten- 
tion centered on it, the world of London 
watching, and he could desert it like this and 
make her a public laughing-stock for the sake 
of—— It struck her to the soul, and she sat 
dumb, while Essex watched her curiously. He 





| conflict, the enforced self-control dignified 
|lovely with her own soft voluptuous loveli- 
| her head well lifted—at bay but unyielding. 


| possession enough to say coldly: 





had never admired her so much. The inner 
her, and for the moment she was no longer 
ness, but sternly handsome, her mouth set, 


It was too much—too much! She had self- 

“My Lord, will you inform his Royal High- 
ness that I shall not be at the supper myself? 
I have a violent headache. I shall leave after 
this dance.” 

She would listen to none of his petitions, dis- 
missed him quietly and went home alone. 

She went home, and finding Mrs. Armstead 
pale from her vigil, but serene as ever, she 
commanded her on her obedience to find out 
where and how the Prince met Grace Elliott. 

“T’ll know everything even if it should kill 
me!”’ she said. “Spare me in nothing. Find 
out all and [ll give you this!” She laid her 
hand on the glittering brooch that had held the 
rosebuds and seeing them lie beside it, she 
caught and flung them into the fire. The public 
insult had broken her endurance at last. 

Mrs. Armstead’s eyes sparkled like a mere 
woman’s at the diamonds, but she veiled the 
light instantly. 

“T could accept no present, madam, for 
proper obedience to your commands, and am 
not designed by nature for a spy. But you 
may rest assured you shall be mistress of any 
information I can gain.” 

She knew well enough where to gain it, for 
Fox had every detail now of how the Prince 
spent his days and nights and had told her with | 
his air of mysterious gaiety that the time was 
come to let “Mrs. Perdita” know, but grad- | 
ually—“‘no shock to her sensibilities which can 
be avoided’”’—that her sun was set. 

“The poor woman!” Mrs. Armstead said | 
with decorous pity. “She has much good in her | 
and little harm beyond a natural vanity.” 

Fox regarded her curiously. “You are a 
judge of character, Mrs. Armstead? A singular 
woman. I have thought so more than once. 
You have served me well in this matter, which 
indeed is a public one, and I shall not forget it. 
Is Mrs. Perdita in debt?” 

“Heavily, sir. I imagine she scarce dares face 
her milliner’s and jeweler’s bills amongst others, 
but naturally looks to the Prince to settle 
them.” ; 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

The Prince neither came nor sent next day 
nor for some days after, but in six Mrs. Arm- 
stead was furnished with her chronicle of the 
Prince’s infidelities, and almost dreaded to lay 
them before her pale mistress. 

It would be an unlovely task to detail them. 
They covered more than Grace Elliott and re- 
vealed an abyss. of deceit that would have 
made a less sensitive woman than Perdita 
quail in spirit, for it was not only the personal | 
loss and ruin, but the shame—the biting 
shame that the world should know her lost and 
for such a payment. 

When she learned the facts it seemed that 
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No Hair Offends 
Where Neet is Used 


He had neverseen arms so | 
wonderfully smooth — so free 
from hair. Her beauty fascinated ° 
rink As — saw his warm, 
admiring glance appraise the 
flawless beauty o 3s skin, she 
realized that at last she had found 
theway to happiness. The blemish 
of hair had always spoiled her 
pleasure— made her conscious of 
this fault. Then she learned of 
Neet, the dainty hair removing 
cream ....No other method of 
removing hair is so satisfactory or 
convenient. You simply smooth - 
this dainty cream on arms, under- 
arms or legs and rinse away the- 
unsightly hair. Neet can be hadin 
the ready-to-use liberal size 50 
cent tubes at almost every Dru 
or Department Store. Simply as 
for Neet. Accept no substitute. 
HANNIBAL PHAR, CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“DONT SHOUT” 


“Tecan hear you with the MOR- 
LEY PHONE. It is invisible, 
weightless, comfortable, in- 
expensive. No metal, wires 
nor rubber. Can be used 
by anyone, young or old.” 
The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Write for 

























Free Booklet  contain- 
ing testimonials of 
users all over the 


country. It describes 
causes of deafness; 

t how and why 
the MORLEY PHONE 
affords relief. Over one hundred thousand sold. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 755, 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 


And Theovght fied 
Never Mar 


So many charming ig 
had failed to attract him 
that people thought he'd 
never marry. Then he 
met this girl. She had 
read ‘Fascinating Womanhood,” 4 
a remarkable new book which euitbeug $ 
shows how any woman can multiply her attractive. 
ness by using the simple laws of man’s paychoiae 
human nature. She could just as easily have fascinated 
any other man, You, too, can have this book; _ 
too, can enjoy the worship and admiration of men, 
be the radiant bride of the man of your choice. Just 
cut out this ad, write your name and address on 
margin, and mailto us with 10 cents. The little book 
<—enies ose sevelntiann vin - be sent or Sad 
postpaid, in plain wra; . Knowledge is power. 
your dime today. THE PSYCHOLOGY 
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the universe was crashing about her. Then 
it was true—this was what the moralists meant 
when they said the wages of sin was death. 
Oh, worse than any death of the body! What 
emotion was there that did not fight in her 
miserable bosom? The height she fell from 
made her fall public, European, world-wide, 
ia her estimation. There was not a man or 


woman living but would have it in their power 


to jeer, exult or pity as the fancy took them. 


Mrs. Armstead had believed she would take | 


it with broken-hearted quiet as she had done 
the first threatening of the storm, but no. 
There was a dead silence, and suddenly rising, 
she pushed the woman from the room and 
locked the door. What went on in that room 
none knew. 

It remained locked all that night and the 
next morning—not a sound, not a movement 
within, listen as they might, and terrified at 
her own responsibility lest it should be the 
quiet of death, Mrs. Armstead had at last 
flung on her hat and cloak to go and take Fox’s 
advice, when the Prince arrived after the 
absence of a week and ran up the stair, stop- 
ping amazed on the landing to find the woman, 
white as a sheet, curtsying before him. 

“Sir, your Royal Highness’”—and with the 
utmost difficulty got out all the facts except 
the essential one. 

He pushed her aside and went to the bedroom 
door. “Perdita, open instantly. You know 
my voice.” Dead silence. “How dare you de- 
lay when I command you to open the door?” 

‘Not a breath from within. He turned, even 
his floridity paling a little, to the woman, say- 
ing in a purposely loud voice, “Send a flunky 
up-stairs—we must force the door.” 

A spring and a rush within, the door flung 
violently open, and Mrs. Armstead, with one 
look, fled down the stair and left the two alone. 

For Perdita was terrible. 


showing the teeth within. For the moment 
every atom of beauty had deserted her, except 
the long black locks which hung about her like 
a shroud. The Prince thought he saw a mad 
woman and she was little better as she caught 
his hand and dragged him within the door and 
flung it shut. Then she faced him. 

“You have come to see the ruin you have 
made? Look at me, then—look at me! 
Remember what I was and look at me.” 

He did look speechless, too much taken 
by surprise to make any attempt at flight, 
stunned by her daring. But rank was little in 
her thoughts at that moment. 

“T gave you everything—I lost all for you, 
and you—oh, miserable traitor! I know of 
Grace Elliott and your other lies and when I 
die—as I will die—the world shall know what 
you are!” 

She swayed as she stood, and anger and the 
sight of lier weakness inspired him with a sort 
of base courage. 

“What, a jade like you take me to task? 
What right have you to be so nice, madam? 
You who left your husband and child for a man 
who paid you well for your favors. Sit down 
and behave yourself before I have you carted 
to Bedlam as the lunatic you are.” 

If she could have kept it up she could have 
alarmed him into a kind of submission—some 
sort of mercy and terms; but she was so weak 
with fasting and emotion that the brute mas- 
tered the woman in her. She fell half fainting 
into a chair and covered her ravaged face with 
her hands. He saw and took his advantage. 

“You to complain! Good Lord, what a jest! 
Did you think a man—and above all a man in 
my position—was to make a romance out of a 
woman who sold her virtue, and made a Jew’s 
bargain for it? You seasoned the dish with 
Sentiment to suit your own palate but it. de- 
ceived none but yourself. What could a 
gentleman find in common with a woman 
whose trade it was to please the town, and how 
Many went before me and will come after? 
I'm damned to eternal perdition if I endure 
these scenes. 


breath’s in my body.” 


Out of a face | 
chalk-white stared wild eyes, the crust of dried | 
tears about them, her cracked lips burned red, | 
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it will be at 1 of these 3 places 


67% of All Women Past 25, and 90% Past 35 
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A Double Chin 


[? IS now known that the signs of 
age on a woman’s face center 
almost 90% of the time on just three 
places. Correct those three and the 
difference is almost unbelievable. 

By discovering that fact and then 
by perfecting new and totally dif- 
ferent treatments and preparations 
from any known before, Dorothy 
Gray became one of the world’s 
most famous beauty specialists. 

In proof of the effectiveness of the 
Dorothy Gray methods, experts 
point out that while 
67% of all women past 
25 and 90% past 35, in 
ordinary walks of life, 
look from 5 to 10 years 
older than they are, the 
opposite applies among 
theultra-wealthy where 
the average woman 
looks years younger 
than she is. 

Household cares and 
motherhood are held 
blameless. The battle 
against age has largely 


Reveal One or More of These Conditions 





Wrinkles and Lines 
Around Eyes and 
Mouth 
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Thin Face with 

Flabby Muscles 

Under the Chin 

The Dorothy Gray treatments 
and preparations are wholly and 
totally different. They strengthen 
certain facial muscles which when 
weakened result in flabbiness, in 
lines and wrinkles. Thin and with- 
ered skins are made plump—sallow 
skins are made white—the actual 
color of youth is restored —lines and 
crow’s-feet around the eyes are cor- 
rected—fat chins are reduced . .. 
absolutely—drooping ‘‘chin line”’ is 
overcome. 

The Dorothy Gray 
methods banish them, 
results in many cases 
being almost beyond 
belief. Today, looking 
one’s age is a folly; 
looking older than one’s 
years, a crime against 
one’s self. 

The complete Dorothy 
Gray preparations are 
now available for home 
use with very definite 
and easily followed 
printed instructions. 











Tl] see you no more while the | 


been a losing one for 
lack of scientific youth 
protection. 

With the correct 
treatments and prep- 
arations at your dis- 
posal, you can work an 
almost unbelievable 
transformation in 
yourself. 


DOROTHY GRAY 
Coming to New York ten years 
ago, the daughter of a noted 
doctor and scientist, Dorothy 
Gray, by the discovery of new 
treatments and preparations for 
the keeping and bringing back 
of youth, soon became one of the 
most famous beauty specialists 
in the world, numbering among 
her clientele scores of the great- 
est names in the international 
social register. 


They may be obtained 
at leading department 
stores and quality drug 
stores. Or you can 
write direct. 

Exact and detailed 
instructions for indi- 
vidual treatment will 
be sent you without 
charge. 


DOROTHY GRAY, 753 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 31 


Please tell me how 


0 to treat a double chin. 
0 to round out a thin face and strengthen muscles under chin. 
0 to erase wrinkles and lines around eyes and mouth. 
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Banish this 
unpleasant 
duty 


‘THERE is no need é scouring or 
scrubbing to keep the toilet bow} 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will relieve you of all the labor. 

Sani-Flush, simply sprinkled 
into the bowl as directed, does 
away with all incrustations, 
stains, sediment and foul odors. 
It leaves the bowl glistening 
white. 

Sani-Flush is scientifically pre- 
pared to do a perfect job. It is 
the only thorough method. And 
it cannot harm plumbing con- 
nections. Keep a can of Sani- 
Flush in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls $ Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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He had worked himself now into such a 
passion of egoism.that he was as incapable of 
self-government as she. 

She hid her face still, lying back in the chair 
as though dead. He raged on 

“But I had made up my sind to be honest 
with you, if you had shown the slightest care 
for my feelings. Fidelity is out of my power, 
but I would not have withdrawn my counte- 
nance and protection if you had deserved it. I 
would have left you such a share of my heart 
as would have contented a sensible woman, 
and you might have been happy and respected 


Her hands dropped; she raised herself in the 
chair, trying with a visible knitting of the brows 
to control her whirling thoughts. ‘You mean 
you would have made me one among creatures 
as miserable as myself? That you would have 
come to my arms from theirs? That you offer 
me this insult? Then, Prince as you are, I tell 
you I loathe and despise your offer. Bad as I 
am I am a better woman than you are a man. 
Go and let me never see you more. I ask no 
money from you. I will take none. I'll kill 
myself at your feet if you stay. Go!” 

Half coward and half bully, fearing a public 
scene, scandal, he knew not what, he went down 
on one knee before her with hatred in his heart, 
and tried to put his arm about her and cajole 
her with false kisses. She repulsed him vio- 
lently, writhing herself back in the chair, and 
calling on him to “Go—go!””—her voice rising 
again beyond her own will, into a kind of 
shriek. She was indeed on the verge of violent 
hysterics—a sight to frighten any man. He 
delayed no longer, but caught up his hat in 
terror and ran down the stair, calling for Mrs. 
Armstead. The lackey, bowing, informed him 
that she had left the house a moment since. 
The Prince followed the waiting-woman’s 
example with all the speed he could muster, 
and Perdita was left alone shrieking and 
sobbing. 

There is no doubt of what the Prince of Wales 
became later; the only moot point is how much 
he might owe to bounteous nature and how 
much to the instructions of the Royalties of 
Cumberland House. They certainly obliged 
their Majesties to pay dear for any slight to the 
Luttrell Duchess in the manner in which they 
dealt with their royal son. 


Not a soul came near Perdita all the rest of 
the day. 

Towards evening a few words from Cumber- 
land House reached her, now lying on her bed 
so exhausted that she could scarce raise her 
head from the pillow to read its brief contents. 

“Madam, I informed you today in my just 
indignation that we must meet no more. Lest 
you should think this decision merely the effect 
of a passing anger, I judge right to confirm it in 
writing. It is impossible that we should meet 
again. I accept your rejection of the money 
provision I had proposed to make for you. I 
wish you farewell.” 

That and his signature ended his dismissal. 
She could make no reply. Every emotion was 
exhausted. For a while she lay half uncon- 
scious and then a merciful oblivion seized her 
and she fell into a paralyzing heavy sleep that, 
as it were, drugged her until the tardy dawn 
awoke London to its cares. 

Then indeed she seized her pen and, hearing 
the Prince had left for Windsor, wrote him a 
letter so passionate and pathetic that it ap- 
peared to her that no heart not formed of 
adamant could resist its pleadings. She 
dispatched this by special mounted messenger. 
She was beaten down at last into the dust. 

For with the chill of dawn came cooler re- 











flections, terror of another kind, and only little 
less soul- -piercing. Money. She knew the bills 
she had run up in the year must amount to 
well over ten thousand pounds—much of it 
| absolutely necessary’ in the gilded folly of her 
| position and all encouraged and even urged by 
| the Prince. There might also be remaining 
| debts for the year before—she could not tell 
what had been paid and what left. In the 
eodianey course the Prince’s man of business 
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©Paris wins 
again ! 


This time it is rouge—a 
back-to-nature, better 
quality rouge — PO-GO 
ROUGE! 
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It does its work beauti- 
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away. Soft and creamy, 
it blends with the skin— 
takes the powder with 
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Brique for fair complexe 
ions and sunny days... 
Ronce for darker skins 
and silvery nights. 
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Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 
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would settle them, but now? True, there was 
the bond for £20,000 he had given her, and this 
by Sheridan’s advice on her leaving the theater 
had been deposited in safety, but if he refused 
to honor it, what redress? She could not pro- 
ceed against him, and if that impossible were 
possible no public opinion would be on her 
side. And even if he honored it, probably not 
apenny would be left for her livelihood. Other- 
wise a debtors’ prison. For with men she had 
done once and for evermore so she resolved. 
She got up and rang for Mrs. Armstead, care- 
less at last that she or any should see her shat- 
tered beauty. There was a long delay and then 
an unknown woman’s voice spoke at the door. 
. “Mrs. Armstead left the house yesterday, 
madam, and sent for her traps this morning. 
We don’t know her address. Do you wish 
breakfast served?”’ There was a covert in- 
solence in the tone that would not wholly dis- 
close itself until it could be done with safety— 
a reconnoitering expedition, so to speak. 
Perdita heard it with shuddering recognition 
but briefly ordered a dish of tea and some 
toasted bread and then sat looking hopelessly 
about the room. The mad folly of it all! 
Without Mrs. Armstead she had no list of 
either her clothes or her jewels, and it was 
now most necessary she should know what she 
could count on in both. Weak and wearied, 


_she knew not even where to begin. A slow 


despair crept over her. How-could she face 
the immense trouble, the maze of affairs that 
lay before her—and she a drowning dog with 
a stone about its neck, no hand stretched to 
help and the lookers-on mocking at her death 
struggles? 

Last night she had been full of desperate 
burning defiance, today a paralyzing fog 
descended on all her faculties. What could a 
woman do in this vile world made only for the 
pleasure and arrogant sensuality of men? 

She had flung back his money in his face 
yesterday and he had been swift to take ad- 
vantage of that madness; today, crushed and 
humbled, it seemed to her that if she could only 
secure the payment of her debts and might 
creep away into some little lair in the country, 
far from the bitter world, death might come 
peacefully. The horror of a debtors’ prison, 
the squalor, the vileness—oh, that must never 
be! She could never face it. He would never 
come back, but surely for the sake of past days 
he would not see her dragged down to such 
infamy. He could not. If he saw her grief, her 
shame, if she entreated pardon, he must have 
pity hidden within him somewhere that she 
could awaken. She would try, but how? 

She dressed herself, sent-for food again that 
her strength might not fail her, and sat all day 
revolving expedients until at last one, of which 
the very desperation suggested hope, occurred 
to her. At four o’clock with the early dusk 
beginning to fall in London, she made up her 
face as best she could, ate again, put on her hat 
and cloak, and pale and calm went down-stairs 
and ordered a phaeton from the mews near at 
hand. It came round with a driver and a mere 
boy to act as postilion, and in a clear voice 
she gave the order “To Windsor.” 

There was never a wakeful night in her life 
afterwards, nor many a dreaming one when the 
Story of that dreadful journey did not repeat 


~ itself. She left Hyde Park Corner in the fall- 


ing dusk, huddled in her cloak, planning scene 
after scene of tenderness and pleading in which 
she would win pity enough to save her from a 
most horrible calamity, and so absorbed was 
she that when they reached the inn at Houns- 
low and were about to change horses she 
started up pale and terrified as a criminal ar- 
rested when the innkeeper stood beside her, his 
hand on the door. 

“T think you should know, madam, before 
crossing the Heath that every carriage passing 
for the last ten nights between here and 
Windsor has been attacked and rifled by high- 
waymen and footpads. It matters nothing to 
the men with you, for they’ll go through scot- 
free, but for yourself—a lady of your beauty 
and fashion will be rifled of every doit you 


., Possess, and perhaps of more.” 
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“ComE HITHER!” 
nithout words 


There are so many ways of saying it. One says 
it with her smile. Another beckons with her 
eyes. A third appeals with her helplessness. 

But the magnet is not entirely smile or eyes 
or helplessness. There is another appeal, which 
lacking, makes powerless all other charms. 

No woman can hope to attract more than a 
passing glance who does not have it. For, since 
time began, it has been a feminine attribute. 
She must have it. 

This personal quality is something which is 
not always understood. A woman's daintiness 
of person entails a great deal more than mere 
cleanliness. 

You can be as clean as soap and water can 
make you—and still fall short. For soap and 
water cannot control one thing which every 
woman must watch. 

It is not a pretty word—perspiration—but it 
is one which must be recognized. For everyone 
is its victim in some form. 

lt is distressing, of course, to see those 
plainly afflicted—with those ugly dark rings 
and streaks of stain under the arms and across 
that bothersome "'perspiring area’’ in the back. 

But there is something even 
more distressing—that odor 


fingernails. They know they must make of 
it a special little rite of the toilette. 

No ordinary methods will do; no temporary 
**home-made”’ measures. They must have a de- 

endable, scientific corrective. And they have 
| Rae it, millions of them, in Odorono, the 
Underarm Toilette. 

Odorono is an antiseptic liquid formulated 
by a physician to correct both the evils of per- 
spiration. It is the original corrective for both 
moisture and odor. Physicians and nurses use 
it constantly in hospitals as the one scientific, 
dependable corrective. Here is what one med- 
ical authority says of it: 

Dr. Lewis B. Allyn, head of the famous 
Westfie'd Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says, 
*‘Experimental and practical tests show that 
Odorono is harmless, economical and effective 
when employed as directed and will injure 
neither the skin nor the health.”’ 

One application of Odorono assures 3 days’ 
freedom hon all annoyance. And you don’t 
need to bother with any other protection for 
your clothing! 

Keep safe this great appeal of personal dain- 
tiness! Don’t run the risk of 
offending with odor; with 





which unfailingly creeps in / am 

whether there is moisture or 

not. And always the offender 

is the last to find it out! ; 
Today this is a thing that | 

careful women look to, as they 

do to their hair and teeth and 





those ugly stains which dry 
cleaning cannot blot out! 
For complete, constant as- 
surance that you are safe—use 
Odorono twice a week! 35¢, 
6oc and $1 at all toilet coun- 
ters or sent postpaid. 








385 Blair Avenue 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Please send me sample of Odorono and booklet for which I enclose sc. ¥ 
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NOTE: If you would also like to try Creme Odorono, a om aaaad 
new creme which corrects odor only, send Sc additiona 
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T writer? 
Ypewr1itver: 
Here’s the machine that big business uses—it’s best 
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bottom, not a worn part in the whole machine. Com- 
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Manual Free! 
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We will send a free manual, 
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the many uses of a typewrit- 
er; free course in touch type- 
writing; many typewritten 
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She stared at him, but half comprehending. 


8 “Do you speak for your own interest, my 
” 


friend?’ 
“Not I! I thank the Lord I don’t depend on 
a chance traveler here and there. I speak for 
yourself, and, having shot my bolt, leave it to 
yourself. Will you stay?” 
She looked at him with grief-worn eyes that 
haunted the man, as he admitted after. 


“Tf there were devils, not highwaymen, on 


# | the Heath, I must get through them this night. 
|| But I thank you.” 


He shut the door loudly, and once more they 
thundered on out of the lights of Hounslow. 

She, the timidest of women in such dangers, 
had no fears that night. If they killed her, 
might it not be the best end to her troubles, the 
destined answer to the riddle of her life? 

So they sped along the dangerous road and 
had scarce reached the middle of the Heath 
when a man, springing from the bushes at the 
side, made a dart to clutch the reins and 
clutched air instead, for the boy, catching sight 
of him in time, spurred the leader, and by a 
sudden bound of the light carriage, the ruffian 
missed the rein. They flogged the horses along 
like mad, the footpad running his best to over- 
take them. Often and often she leaned out, 
staring back, to see him nearing, but four legs 
outmatched two, and human heart and brain 
cracked under the strain, and he fell, panting 
out breathless oaths by the roadside. Even 
then it seemed an age before the half foundering 
horses dashed into the lights of the Magpie 
Inn on the Heath and pulled up in safety. It 
was then she remembered she had a fine 
diamond stud stuck in her black stock which 
they could only have got by strangling her. 

Yet, immediately after, she dared the dangers 
of the Heath again, and so onward and at last 
into Windsor, and so up to the Castle. She 
knew well where he would be found in the vast 
rabbit-warren, and sitting in the carriage, she 
wrote with shaking hands a few passionate 
lines to implore pity and to tell him the dangers 
through which she had come, and sent them in 
to his apartments. 

The Queen’s Lodge slept in a moonlit quiet, 
but in his wing there was much light and the 
sound of voices and the inevitable hurry and 
confusion which appeared to attend him, go 
where he would. The night was frosty and it 
was a strange period of breathless suspense to 
sit in the phaeton, watching the steaming 
horses, and seeing the moon small and remote 
in the clear frost glorifying the tree tops far 
below the terrace and shining in silver on gliding 
Thames. The noble aspect of the place gave 
her a strange, shy comfort for the moment. 
The Heir of this high royalty could surely act 
no wholly unworthy part to the woman who 
had trusted him so madly! 

The messenger returned. He carried in his 
hand a paper. Her own letter torn in two and 
thus returned to her. 

As she sat, numbed with the blow, the moon- 
light full on her face, her veil tossed back over 
her hat and forgotten, a carriage passed, com- 
ing slowly up: the ascent, and a lady, seeing 
her, laid her hand on the check-string. 

It stopped beside the phaeton and the lady 
leaned out. 

“Mrs. Robinson!” she said softly. ‘Surely 
I don’t mistake. This is an incredible meeting, 
for it so chances I was vastly anxious to speak 
with you. Had you word of it? I sent a 
message to your house early this morning.” 

Perdita turned unseeing eyes on the new- 
comer, filled with a woe unspeakable, and said 
nothing. The other saw her grief and spoke 
again. 

“Mrs. Robinson, a word with you additional 
to what was said in London the day we met is 
absolutely necessary. What brings you here? 
You look ill and exhausted. I am Lady Har- 
court. Have you forgotten me?” 

And still not a word forthcoming. 

Lady Harcourt’s kind heart had been moved 
by their former meeting. It was doubly 
stirred by the mute misery before her. She 
desired her man to open the door of her car- 
riage, and taking Perdita by the hand, drew 
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about close harmony 
these days—on the 
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Standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
ny enjoyed by those 
who play the Hohner 
Harmonica. 

Hohner Harmonicas are 
a joy to play and a joy to 
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musical instruments, they 
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per in and dismissed the phaeton, and so sat 
ietly beside her until the carriage drew up at 
door of her own apartment in the immense 

+» darkening in the shadows. 

Perdita had not fainted and yet was scarcely 
conscious of the strangeness of her position 
before she found herself seated by the fire in a 
large room with the curtains closely drawn and 
an air of comfort and quiet luxury. She had 
not known how cold she was until the splendid 


flames thawed her frozen hands and feet and | 
prought a faint color to her death-pale cheeks | 
as she sat in the high-backed chair, and as in a | 


frozen dream watched the lady busy about her 
comforts. Chocolate was rung for and came, 
brought by a decorous waiting-woman, on a 
silver tray with thin silver pot and cups of 


finest porcelain. Her cloak was unfastened, | 


her hat removed, and orders given that she 
could not hear, and then the door closed and 
Lady Harcourt came and stood looking down 
like a mild beatification upon the wreck before 
her. f ; : 

“Why, you are a mere slip of a girl!”’ she said. 
“J did not realize. How old are you?” 

“Two and twenty, madam, in years. In 
sorrow, a very old woman.” 

Apause. Then the elder woman said gently: 
“We will not speak of that as yet. You need 
rest very greatly. Drink this chocolate and 
eat. I have a thing to say to you which you 
may be anxious to hear. Compose yourself 
for it.” 


The voice with its reserved sympathy gave | 


Perdita strength of its own, and with an 


apology for the weakness that kept her in the | 
chair she raised herself and began to eat and | 
drink, Lady Harcourt sharing the little meal, | 


and putting in a soft word now and then relat- 


ing to the cold, the journey from London and | 


such topics. 


Perdita acknowledged afterwards that this 


kindly attention and the return to the or- 
dinary. usages of life had probably saved her 
reason under the dreadful reaction. It seemed 
like an episode in a dream to be seated in the 


fine curtained room so gently warm and | 


dignified. Thus great ladies live, with past 
and future secure and honored—and that she, 
a storm-beaten bird from unknown lands, 


should have been received into such a refuge 


made it still more dreamlike. 


She raised her head at last, refreshed, and | 
looked with sadly questioning eyes at the lady. | 
“Madam, I thank you for more than you can | 


guess. It is time for me to go, but before I do 
so, let me assure you that I did my very best 
to carry out her Majesty’s commands, and 


failed. I was not worthy to succeed, therefore | 


it is useless to trust me further. I failed. I am 
a worthless woman all ways.” 

She looked about her for her cloak and hat, 
but they had vanished. My lady pressed her 
gently back into her chair. 

“T have given orders that a chamber should 
be prepared for you. You are in no fit state to 
leave this shelter tonight. I have named you 


to my woman as Mrs. Shelton of London, and | 
no difficulties can arise. Are you sufiiciently | 


rested to hear what I wish to say?” 


Her quiet manner steadied Perdita and | 


helped her to composure. 


“Iam ready, madam, and with a heart so | 


grateful as can find no words to relieve itself.” 
Lady Harcourt drew her chair nearer. “I 


wish first to ask you a question which you must | 


of course answer or not as you please. 
Have you still any influence with his Royal 
Highness?” 

Perdita hid her face with her hand in 
answering. ‘“‘None, madam. None whatever. 

he connection is ended and I am thrown on 
the world as if he had never valued me.” 

There was a pause; then my Lady Harcourt 
said slowly and gravely: “Would that fact 
erate you to give some information, which 


may be much for his Royal Highness’s good, | 


to @ person who has a right to ask it?” 


Perdita looked at her with piteous eyes. | 


« . . . 

“es adam, if it were to do him good, yes, 
ut however I have been treated I would 
Sooner die than harm him.” 


WHEE 
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Truefitt’s is an institution; hoary with age; rich in glorious tradition—for back 
more than a hundred years runs the history of this Old Bond Street house—through 
whose portals have often stepped many women famed for their beauty and exquisite 


charm. 


And each generation assuming the 
responsibility of this rich heritage, 
has found in the illustrious past an 
inspiration to hand on to posterity an 
unsullied reputation and added pres- 


They do not guess at Truefitt’s. 
They do not experiment. They take 
no chances with a reputation that has 
been a century a-building. The merit 
of any product that finds a place here 
must be proved beyond a question of 
doubt. For Truefitt’s is the very essence 
of British conservatism. 

Truefitt’s uses Boncilla clasmic Beau- 
tifier, Boncilla Cold and Vanishing 
Creams, and Boncilla Face Powder 
as a complete scientific treatment for 
the improvement of the complexions 
of their exacting clientele. 

Isn’t it very obvious, therefore, 
that Boncilla must accomplish certain 
definite and immediate results in cor- 
recting complexion ills? 

Beauty rests far more upon com- 
plexion than upon perfect proportion 
of features. 

So—blackheads and _ pimples, _en- 
larged pores, oily or dry skin, coarse 
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or rough skin, sallowness, fine lines, 
puffiness beneath the eyes, flabbiness 
about the cheeks and chin—all mar a 
face that can be made beautiful by 
using the very same method used in 
London at Truefitt’s—Boncilla clasmic 
Beautifier, the two Boncilla Creams 
and Face Powder. 

Do you want a skin free from all 
these imperfections—soft and smooth 
and glorious with the glow of youth? 
Then use this Complete Treatment 
four times this week; three times next 
week; and two times the next week— 
then once each week to keep the com- 
plexion beauty that Boncilla has given 
you—and we promise you this—you 
and your friends will marvel at the 
definite improvement in your skin even 
after the very first application. And 
the improvement will become greater 
and greater as you continue its use. 

Your beauty speciahst, with deft 
fingers, will apply this blue-gray 
magic balm—or, if this is not conven- 
ient, you, yourself, can do it in the 
privacy of your own home with pleas- 
ing results. 


Do this, Please, 3s to prove 
these things 


are true. Get Boncilla at your dealers, 
or send us $1.00 and we will mail you, 
prepaid, “The Littl Beauty Shop,” 
enough Boncilla for three-weeks home 
trial. 
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For a Limited Time Only 


PRICE IS 
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Express Paid Anywhere 
Terms are only $4.75 after trial and 
balance at $5.00 per month. You pay 
not one cent until you have tried 
cleaner in your own home for 10 

You will get a 


Brand New Latest Model 


We sell more Vacuum Cleaners by 
mail than all other mail order houses 
in the United States combined. We are 
a reliable house with fifteen years’ ex- 
perience and \ million dollars invested 
in this business. We have pleased cus- 
tomers in every town in the country. 
You will enjoy dealing with us. It is so 
easy to buy from us on easy payments. 
Nobody knows your business cause 
no references are required and you 
make your payments by mail. 





Hundreds of the above cleaners are 
traded in for new ones. These trade- 
in cleaners are carefully rebuilt in 
our own shops. You can have your 
choice of any make pictured above 
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good as new and not the latest 
models, but they are full value for 
the money. 
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In addition to the above reduction 
of $20, we will allow you $10 or 
more for your old Vacuum Cleaner 
in exchange. Mention in your letter 
what kind it is and about how old. 
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Guaranteed for two years. Not “seconds” 
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Satisfy your curiosity by mailing 
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111 W. 42nd St., N. ¥.C. 
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Lady Harcourt rose and stood a moment 
looking at the fire as if in meditation and no 
more was said until there was a silver tinkle of 
a bell in a room beyond, when she turned and 
for a moment paused at the door, and spoke 
with grave simplicity. 

“T would have you remember, madam, that 
his Royal Highness was and is the Queen’s 
favorite son—dearer far to her than any other 
of her children. Think of her as a mother, I 
beseech you.” 

She turned and disappeared, leaving Perdita 
alone in the strangest condition of almost 
painful suspense and expectation. What was 
to be asked? To whom would her reply be 
taken? A firm resolve to betray nothing that 
could injure the Prince was her only clear 
thought at the moment. 

The door of the room opened and a lady came 
in, attended by Lady Harcourt, who marshaled 
her to a chair very quietly, but with an un- 
mistakable show of reverence. Perdita had 
risen instinctively and curtsied and then 
stood, supporting herself by one hand on the 
back of her chair, awaiting she knew not what, 
while the lady seated herself. 

She was dressed in a very elegant dress of 
gray silk with lace falling over the bosom and 
sleeves, and an undress cap of lace to match. 
A chain of pearls was caught with a stomacher 
brooch of large and magnificent drop pearls, 
and on one wrist was a bracelet of small 
miniatures set in diamonds. But it was none 
of these details which held Perdita’s eyes, but 
a likeness known all over the Three Kingdoms, 
and it was with knees almost failing beneath 
her that she knew in whose presence she stood. 

Queen Charlotte regarded her with an air 
distantly cold and calm, yet in no way un- 
kindly. She addressed herself to her directly, 
and Perdita, half stupefied, curtsied again, 
almost to the ground, and stood like a criminal 
before the judge. 

““My Lady Harcourt sent me word that you 
were here, madam, and since the matter is 
highly confidential, I resolved on seeing you 
myself fora moment. Be seated. You have 
the appearance of suffering and fatigue.” 
Perdita still stood, however, clinging to the 
chair. “It has reached my ears that the Prince, 
my son, is heavily in debt. Can you throw any 
light on the probable amount?” 

Perdita faintly motioned the words, ‘No, 
ma’am,” with her lips rather than her voice. 

“TI thought that would probably be your 
answer. If, however, you could gain that in- 
formation for me, you would possibly put it in 
his Majesty’s power to assist him. He can in 
no way arrive at the facts.” 

As the Queen paused, Lady Harcourt spoke 
in a low voice. ‘You should understand, 
madam, that it is a point on which his Majesty 
has been misled both by over and under state- 
ment. He desires the simple truth. 

Perdita thought of Sheridan, who would cer- 
tainly know much, and collected herself for the 
effort of speech. Her own words, however low, 
terrified her. The thought of other debts 
rushed over her and dyed her face with crimson. 
Hers, adding to the Prince’s; the bond! The 
madness and wickedness into which in the 
eyes of all decent people she had plunged 
herself. 

“Ma’am—your Majesty, I believe I might 
ascertain,” she faltered out. 

“In that case, communicate with my Lady 
Harcourt. You will be doing the Prince a 
service. There is another matter.” 

A long pause, filled by the soft noises of the 
flickering flames and dropping ash of the fire. 
The candles were few in the room, and the 
firelight played on the Queen’s worn face. 

“Tt has reached me that there is a plan on the 
part of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland 
to inveigle the Prince into marriage with a 
lady known to the Duchess but who does not 
herself frequent Cumberland House. It is im- 
portant I should know that lady’s name as soon 
as possible. We can in no way gain it. Such 
a marriage would be his ruin.” 

She said the words without a flicker of feel- 
ing, always with the same stately composure. 
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Yet Perdita knew well the heart-break which 
must lie behind those words. And when the 
Queen added with the same composure, “q, 
is still very young,” her whole heart trembled 
with a passion to help if that were at all 
possible. She said in broken tones: 

“I think, ma’am, I can supply the name it 
I may entreat that my own may be entirely 
suppressed. Your Majesty will graciously 
understand——” 

“I understand,” said the Queen, sittj 
motionless in her chair. “Your confidence 
shall be respected. What is the name?” 

“I have heard, ma’am, that Mrs. Fitzher. 
bert, a Roman Catholic lady, is thought to 
... She is, however, much respected, 
an er 

She could not finish the sentence, her lips 
were so trembling. The Queen looked startled 
for a moment—a sort of pale flash swept over 
her face, but she made no remark, passing 
on to her next question. 

“Finally—is it within your knowledge that 
the Prince has borrowed large sums of money 
from the Duke of Cumberland?” 

“T cannot tell, ma’am. Yes—I do know of 
one sum of four thousand pounds. I knowno 
more. Indeed, I would answer your Majesty if 
I could.” 

“T know it,” said the Queen. Then slowly: 
“You will not imagine, Mrs. Robinson, that 
I feel anything else than deep disapproval 
of your line of conduct when I say that I be 
lieve you have had deep reason to regret it and 
I recognize in you a sensibility which moves 
me very deeply. I shall not again you see, 
but I shall remember you with sympathy. | 
desire you will accept this small token of that 
feeling.” 

She beckoned, extending her hand, and 
Perdita, moving toward her, trembling with 
awe and agitation, fell on her knees as much 
before the mother as the Queen, and receiveda 
little case, without the power to open it or to 
express her thanks otherwise than by an up- 
ward look of grief that evidently moved the 








Queen, for though she said no word, she 
touched Perdita’s shoulder for a moment with 
light fingers and seemed about to speak— 
then turned away, looking at Lady Harcourt 
.who, taking a pair of candlesticks, lighted 
her Majesty ceremoniously from the room. 
Perdita, still kneeling, half dazed by the 
strangeness of the interview and her own feel- 
ings, heard the light rustle of their silks die 
in distance and knew that the strangest inter 
view of her life was at an end. 

Presently my Lady Harcourt returned and 
gently helped her to rise. 

“You have done well,” she said, “and have 
possibly aided the Prince’s true interests, little 
as he would admit it. I have sometimes 
thought that if the Duchess of Cumberland 
knew the Queen’s agony———_ After all, sheis 
a woman, and must have the remnants 
a heart—and her Majesty’s sufferings at 
pitiable. But that is a useless vision. You 
must now sleep, and I trust will be restored in 
the morning.” 

She herself attended Perdita to the room 
prepared for her, and parted from her kindly, 
desiring her to order horses at what hour she 
judged best. “I shall always remember you 
with kindness,” were her parting words. _ 

It was scarcely seven o’clock when Perdita 
started on her return journey to London, not 
having seen her hostess again. She had put m 
her bosom the little gold case of thimble, 
scissors and other small feminine toys the 
Queen had given her. It bore the royal ciphet 
and crown and had evidently been a pe 
possession. 





When Perdita reached Cork Street, si? 
found an avalanche of care awaiting her. + 
servants were on the point of leaving, havilg 
heard from the Prince’s steward that te 
establishment was to be broken up, and inde 
the upper servants were already gone, leaviNé 
only two or three women servants whom it 
necessary to retain until arrangements 
be made for the house and furniture. ‘It 8 
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not yet known what those would be. All ar- 
rangements had slipped from her hands and it 
was uncertain how long she herself could stay. 

Her first proud and indignant impulse was | 
to leave at once, but pride must be controlled | 
b ibility, and without money or friends 
she had literally nowhere to go. She was 
obliged to remember with shame that the two 
last payments to her mother for the child’s ex- 

nses had not been made, for one of the first 
Ditess which met her eye was an entreaty 
from Mrs. Darby that the money might be 
sent at once—even warm winter clothing was 
needed. That could be covered by the sale of 
a jewel. She hurried up-stairs—and lying on 
the dressing-table saw a heap of jewel cases 
open and empty. The rats in leaving the sink- 
ing ship had not forgotten to carry off their 
plunder with them. 

In that dire extremity strength of a sort she 
little expected came to her. Things of a very 
different order had gone so deep that she had 
little room for such surface griefs as these. 
She stood a moment looking at the confusion, 
opened the wardrobes and noted with a smile 
edged with bitterness that some of the more 
costly dresses were missing. 

She sent a message for the steward and 
pointed out the robberies with composure not 
wholly assumed, then desired he would send a 
messenger to request Mr. Sheridan to come to 
her as soon as he could spare the time. The 
information she needed for the Queen was first 
in her mind, but he was the only possible 
mediator between her and the Prince. 

He came in the late afternoon of the next 
day—a long and cruel wait for her suspense, 
but, as he explained, he had been at Windsor 
with the Prince’s party and had only just 
returned. He bore all the outward marks of 
the expedition—floridly flushed face, shaking 
hands, and eyes unnaturally bright. But the 
old kindness was in them, and as Perdita 
touched his hot, moist hand, a pity for him 
only second to herself stirred in her heart. 
Ruin takes different aspects for a man and a 
woman, but its work, once begun, is apt to be 
thorough in either case. 

He sat down and surveyed her in silence. 
She spoke with strange quiet. 

“It’s all over, Mr. Sheridan. I’ve seen for 
some time it was coming, and it’s come. No 
hope anywhere. What has he said?” 

“What has he not said? You know his 
fluency. He went on speaking until I thought 
he never would have done. Complaints, 
gushes of sentiment, furies—what use to re- 
count it all? The thing is over. I doubt if he 
will ever settle himself in this comparatively 
public way again. But you—have you the 
bond?” 


“T have the bond. Is it worth anything? 
Be candid with me. You are my one friend.” 

“It seems impossible he can dishonor his own 
bond, and yet-—— You must have a friend 
to act for you—to sound him. To press him 
would be fatal and only provoke one of his 
blind rages. They grow on him so that I 
really have fears of a fit of some kind when he 
loses self-control. You must empower some 
sensible man who has influence with him and 
can use tact and discretion.” 

She looked at him beseechingly. “Mr. 
Sheridan, I am heavily in debt, and my all 
depends on that bond. It is frightful to think 
of my position if it is not paid. Who is there 
but yourself who agrees with your descrip- 
tion? Will you speak to him? I entreat you.” 

He was staring at the floor, not looking at 
her. “I fear it would only damage your cause. 
I have much less influence with him than you 
Suppose. I told you before—in private I’m a 

n companion—let me say court jester. I 
may be more one day—probably shall, but at 
present I am not the man you need—far from 
it. You know my sympathy is all yours. I 
warmed you at the beginning. You'll do me 
that justice.” 

She felt his words as a rebuff, and they stung 
her into a hot flush. She would not press him— 
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“Before I found out about this 
lemon rinse, a curd which soap 
leaves after a shampoo made my 
hair sticky, limp and hard to curl 
or wave. 

“Ordinary rinsing with plain 
water didn’t remove it, no matter 
how many times I rinsed it. 

“But in a California lemon there 
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Do It 


Add the juice of two 
California lemons to 
an ordinary washbowl 
of water (about 4 
ats.) and rinse with 
this, following with 
thorough rinse in 
plain water, 


I Use Lemon on 
My Hair—Do You? 


By Dolores Del Rio 





is a mild, harmless acid which will 
take it out. Use the juice of two 
California lemons in an ordinary 
washbowl of water and you have 
the finest hair rinse ever used. Fol- |f 
low that with a clear water rinse. 

“All traces of soap will disappear 
immediately from your hair. The 
hair is really clean—lustrous and 
soft. The curl or wave will stay.” 


“Teta IGA Yin 


Knowing this, most beauty shops of the 
better class in Hollywood advocate the Cali- 
fornia Lemon Rinse. Practically all of the 








moving picture stars depend upon it. And now 
millions of women who wash their hair at 
home are adopting it because of the results. 
You too will always use it if you try it 
once. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
See. 1406 Los Angeles, California. | 


Please send me free book, ‘“‘Lemon—the Natural 
Cosmetic,’’ telling how to use lemon for the skin, 
in manicuring, and in beautifying the hair. 
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Hair Beauty Is a Matter of Scalp Health. 
Your scalp can be kept free from dandruff 
—the hair roots strong and healthy—and the 
oil ducts clean and unobstructed by the re- 
gular use of Glover’s Mange Medicine. 
"Leading hairdressers recommend and apply 
Glover’s Mange Medicine or it may easily 
at home. 

Glover’s Imperial Medicated Soap is a valu- 
able companion and a most effective shampoo 
Write for the FREE Booklet 
“**Glover’s Handbook on the Scalp and Hair’’ 

Address Dept. AB 47 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York City 



































no, hot if she died for it. Her case must be 
€sperate indeed if Sheridan flinched from it. ! 
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What Happened Here? 
How Would You Describe This Accident 
for Your Local Newspaper? 


r you were a newspaper reporter, and your 
city editor told you to rush to the scene of 
a serious automobile. smash-up, what would 
you do when you first arrived upon the 
ground? What would you say in your story 
of the accident after you had collected the 
facts? Have you a nose for news? : 


A Romantic Career that Pays Well 
Newspaper writing—most romantic. of -professions— 
has captured the imaginations of many venturesome men 
and women. Today therearegreater opportunities than 
ever in newspaper work. “American newspapers, the 
best in the world, send their reporters to the very ends 
of the earth in search of interesting news. The modern 
reporter never knows where the next twelve hours may 
find him. He may not leave his office—on the other 
hand, he may be aboard an ocean liner on an important 
mission to a foreign land. 

Newspaper men and women are well paid. Salaries 
compare most favorably with those of oh important 
professions. Greater ability draws greater rewards. 
Have you ever considered a newspaper or writing career? 
This is the Golden Age for trained writers—for reporters 
as well as for spare-time and full-time writers. 


Have Your Writing Ability Analyzed 


Our Writing Ability Chart provides an interesting 
method of testing your natural talent for newspaper 
writing and general writing for profit. Our experts will 
report on your ability. The analysis is free to all who 
desire to investigate the opportunities in this field. 
You can become a proficient writer in a few months’ 
time while you learn the actual writing methods used 
by New York newspapers. Our ete: x new home 
study course prepared by metropolitan newspaper men 
will show you the way to the mostinteresting of careers 
—an independent profession offering unlimited financial 
rewards. Send for the Writing Ability Chart today, 
and for information about this new, practical method 
of becoming a trained writer—for the newspapers with 
all their romantic contacts; or for independent writing 
for profit, making you master of your own work-day. 
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Newspaper Institute of America, Dept. 29. 

25 West 45th St.. New York 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Ability Chart, and further information regard- 
ing the opportunities in Newspaper Writing and 
general Writing for Profit. 
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He noted her silence and spoke hurriedly. 

“T may as well own the bond was mentioned, 
and I said what I dared. He let loose floods of 
eloquence to prove that he could not pay it— 
it had only been a formality, and besides—and 
surely this was madness if true—he said you 
had haughtily disclaimed any assistance from 
him. You could not have done this?” 

“J did—in pride and anger which I have no 
means of supporting. I saw next day that the 
luxury of delicate feelings is not for such as 
me.” 

“Very few of us can afford it—certainly not 
I!” said he with a grimace. ‘You should never 
have done that. However, there is one man 
who truly has influence with him—the influence 
of interest, because politically he will very soon 
be in a position to say whether the Prince’s 
debts shall be paid by the nation or no. Fox is 
the man you should see. If anyone can do it, 
he can.” 

Perdita remembered the curious fixed gaze, 
the coarse, unkempt person of Fox with 
antipathy. She had never been drawn to him. 

“He is not interested in me nor I in him. 
No, I have no friend there!” 

“You are vastly mistaken. Charles is 
prodigiously interested in you. Will you see 
him? I can send him if you will but give the 
command. I strongly advise it.” 

She wavered, hesitated. “I would so much 
prefer your kind offices.” 

“But if they are useless? Remember, the 
Prince and I have already discussed it. Will 
you empower me to send Fox?” 

She agreed faintly at last, then turned to 
another subject. “I have told you I am in 
debt—and all so inextricably mixed up with the 
Prince’s obligations that I scarce know mine 
from his. Indeed, at the beginning I was 
assured he would bear all my expenses. Have 
you ever heard what his debts amount to?” 

She carefully concealed her reason for the 
question, but it appeared such a natural one 
that Sheridan never gave it a second thought. 

“Two hundred thousand pounds will never 
see him clear and I believe that doesn’t include 
card debts, where to a certain extent the Duke 
of Cumberland is said to have financed him. 
That man’s influence over him is nothing 
short of a public disaster. The woman’s too. 
They’ll ruin his career if he goes on, and, with 
these events in France stirring up revolu- 
tionary feeling everywhere, God knows how it 
may end! He may live to curse the day he 
ever came across that pair.” 

“You are sure of that?” she said slowly. 
“Tf it be so, one may understand it is a grief to 
his mother.” 

“A grief? A terror. The Queen is nothing 
to me personally, for I’ve attached myself to 
the Prince’s faction for good, but a man need 
not be a puritan to pity what she must feel 
about him. Fox says there’s a new plot at 
Cumberland House—to marry and ruin him. 
I know no details yet.” 

She was silent. It appeared strange that she 
should know the name of the woman concerned 
and that it should not have reached Sheridan. 
She wondered and not for the first time how 
Mrs. Armstead had gained her knowledge, but 
it was not for her to enlighten him. What did 
it matter? What could anything matter in her 
desolate future? As she sat lost in sad thought, 
changed indeed from the bright, triumphant 
Perdita of his earlier memories, a deep pity 
for her seized Sheridan—the poet’s strange 
comprehension of women and their sufferings, 
so hopelessly denied to men who have no touch 
of the finer imagination. In a flash he knew 
what it must be to sit there, flung from her 


height of glittering shame, deserted, betrayed, |" 


cast out like a fox hunted dead for the hounds 
0d tear with bloody jaws, and for that flash he 
dwelt in her heart, felt with every throb of it. 
With exquisite gentleness he laid his hand on 
hers. ‘ 

“Tf I have seemed hard,:’tis because it’s 
better for us both. There are things and feel- 
ings that bear no words. I'll speak for you 
again. I’ll do my best, but Fox is your real 
hope.” He paused a moment, then.went on. 
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“Quick! Unlock 
that Door!” 


MOMENT of hesitation—then from Marette’s slim 
A black revolver there leaped a spurt of smoke and 


flame. 


The special constable lurched back against the cell bars 
as the others stood bewildered before the sudden fury of 
this girl; while behind the locked door Jim Kent watched 
in tense silence, every nerve alert, every drop of blood 


in his body on fire. 


Who was this ‘‘girl of mystery’’? What had lured her, 
alone, into the remote wilderness? Why should she, rich, 
educated, beautiful, risk her life to save a self-confessed 
murderer from the hangman’s noose? What strange story 


lay behind her own dark secret? 


To know the answer—follow these people through 
their swift, wild, thrilling adventures—such as you 
can find only in the wonderful stories of 


JAMES OLIVER 


CURWOOD 


—whose famous Out-door Stories of Adventure, Mystery & Romance 
are Known and Loved Throughout the World. New Uniform Edition 
Now Offered for the First Time and at A Splendid Special Bargain 


Now Is Your Chance To Hit the Trail 
to God’s Country—with Curwoop! 


For here, indeed, is a rare opportunity. 
Here, at last, is your chance to get in 
permanent library form the great books 
that lift you from humdrum cares and 
affairs and carry you off to a balsam- 
scented wilderness. 


Here You Meet Real Men and Women 


Men and women who glory in danger, 
who laugh at death and fight their battles 
intheopen—men and women of the North- 
land which Curwood knows as does no 
other living author. 
_ That is why every new book he writes 
is hailed by countless thousands of eager 
readers. Each year for the past six years 
he has written a book that has sold over 
100,000 copies. No other author has such 
arecord. That is why you have in store 
such a treat as you have never dreamed of. 
For Curwood is no ‘front porch’’ na- 
ture writer. He has spent years and 
has travelled thousands of miles in that 
country where men battle against cold 
and hardship and lurking dangers, shar- 


ing their adventures, living their lives, 


inspired by one great purpose—to take 
his readers into the very heart of nature, 
that they may know and love it as he does. 


Curwoop’s Readers Number Millions 


That is why his stories are so real that 
millions of people thrill to them, feel 
themselves taking: actual part in the 
breathless adventures with which his 
pages are crowded. That is why his 
stories have been translated into a dozen 
different languages. 


Here Are Worth While Books for 
Worth While People 


Books for You and Every Member of Your 
Family— Books to Read Over and Over 
Again with Ever Increasing Delight. 

As Curwood lures you into his beloved 
Northland, you meet red-blooded heroes, 
daring heroines, mounted police, Indians, 
half-breeds, criminals, refugees, cryptic 
Chinese, mysterious and beautiful girls. 
As you witness a succession of dramatic 
and vivid experiences of life in its wildest 
forms, all flaming with the fire of the 
elemental passions of that rugged coun- 
try, you feel that never was there such 

magic writing! 
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As you are swept along in the irresis- 
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realize that here indeed are books that 
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Dr. Folts Soap is the up-to- 
date way to reduce arms, 
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“But what will you do with your future, 
Perdita? Have you thought of it?” 

She laid her hand over his, and he could feel 
its chill. “I thank you with all my heart. 
Indeed I have thought and thought but to no 
purpose. Tell me the news. I have been so 
absorbed in cares which I won’t inflict on you 
that I know not what is said of me. If the 
news prints are as malicious as in the days of 
my splendor, I am undone indeed. Is there 
any hope of the stage? Oh, if that could be! 
If I could forget all this mad ‘folly and get back 
to my honest work again.’ 

“There’s not a feeling heart but is on your 
side,” he said, looking tenderly on her. “And 
the Prince is condemned as he should be. Even 
that trifling.cynic, Horace Walpole, takes your 
part. He made a rejoinder to a chance com- 
ment that warmed me, and Mrs. Siddons, the 
irreproachable, calls you ‘the charming and 
beautiful Mrs. Robinson. I pity her from the 
bottom of my heart,’ says she.” 

“Then, dear friend, can I return to the stage? 
It would be half a life to me to know that 
possible !”’ 

He shook his head slowly. “I said every 
feeling heart pitied you. The people neither 
feel nor reason. They see you but as a justly 
disgraced royal favorite who by leading the 
Prince astray helped to blast the hopes of the 
nation. He goes from bad to worse. The 
Cumberland mark is deep on him.” 

“And they call it mine!” said Perdita, with 
passion. 

There was a long silence. Her thoughts were 
far away at Windsor. -He roused her at last. 

“Tndeed, you would be better out of London 
for the next few months.” 

She said hopelessly: “I have nowhere to go. 
No one to go to. My future? Oh, Mr. 
| Sheridan, if ever you valued me, pray that there 

|may be none. That I may die this night.” 

| He leaned over her and took her hand. “I 
| have loved you since ever I knew you, I be- 
lieve, Perdita. Is there any hope for me now?” 

It was strange that whenever he thought her 
| forgotten she asserted herself the stronger. He 

| must, it appears, have loved her in some way of 

| instinct that he himself could not decipher— 

|some dim heart’s yearning very unlike his 
| habitual infidelities. She looked at him with 
| an inscrutable smile. 

“Go home to your wife!” says she. “Look at 
|me and see what good comes of flying in the 
| face of the world. Don’t let all your brilliance 
| and beauty—yes, I will say it, you are beauti- 





|ful, Mr. Sheridan, and sure the brilliantest 
thing God ever made!—don’t let that, I say, 
go down like water in the sand. Oh, I know 
you can laugh me out of countenance! The 
magdalen turned moralist is a common figure. 
But you’re worth a hundred of me. Politics, 
literature, life itself are in love with you. 
Don’t repay their devotion with folly.” 

| He looked at her oddly. “I believe you’re 
| right,” said he. “Don’t I know it? And yet I 
| shall no more escape the maelstrom than you. 
| I’m caught in it already. I came here to pity 
|and support, and I make illicit love to you, 
you poor sad woman! We’re doomed wretches, 
|the pair of us, Perdita. Where pleasure 
‘beckons I must follow even if I know the 
ferrepeh s-head behind her grin. Sure you, like 
me, see the horrid injustice of it, weak human 
| nature and every lure spread about it. Beauty 
|and brilliance but entrap the more. Sin? 
| Why, if we forgive God ’tis as much as He can 
ask of us and for my part I don’t promise Him 
that. Do you?” 

She shook her head weakly, outwearied. 
What did this or aught else matter? He rose; 
the night was falling outside, and a few stars 
| shone faint in the clouds. 

“Ts that an emblem of hope somewhere 
millions of miles away,” says he, pointing up, 
“or the token of our littleness set there to shame 
us forever from any thought of our own con- 
sequence? Oh, our patron saint summed it 
up for us once and for all— 

“Life’s a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying—nething.” 
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There was a long silence. He broke it | 


presently. “You tell me to go back to my 
wife. Why should she forgive me? Would I 
forgive her the like? Oh, the madness, the 


folly, the waste, the ruin! What hell do we | 


need other than the one we contrive for 


ourselves?” ; 
She saw his figure black against the darken- 


ing window and wept silently. He stood there 
awhile, then returned and, stooping, kissed her 
cheek and went out. 

She heard of him next day, gayest of the gay, 
at Carlton House with the Prince, and sitting 
alone, half broken-hearted, sent her informa- 
tion by a sure hand to Lady Harcourt. Then 
wrote to Charles Fox, ceremoniously requesting 
an interview. 


There are poignant years in store for 
Perdita, and then peace and compen- 
sation—as FE. Barrington tells in 
a Last Instalment colored with the 
wistful loveliness of things long gone 


On?) 


Head of the Family 


(Continued from page 65) 





broke the silence of this book-lined room rather 
harshly, though his words were courteous. 

“T am glad to see you here. My wife and 
daughter admire your books, though personally 
I have no time for reading light literature, and, 
if you’ll pardon my frankness, little inclination.” 

I smiled and murmured something civil. 

“TI understand you want to study the con- 
ditions of this district for a series of articles in 
the press,” he said, and waited for my word of 
agreement. For a moment I saw a smile of 
irony steal into his cold gray eyes. ‘The press 
does not seem to me very passionate for the 
truth! I see mostly nonsense in the news- 
papers, and a lot of weak and foolish words. 
However, I shall be glad to help you in any 
way I can. My secretaries will provide you 
with a good many facts.” 

He glanced for a moment at the florid-faced 
clergyman, who started and looked frightened, 
and then bowed in my direction. 

“There is more in this situation than facts 
and figures,” said the Bishop. ‘It’s a question 
of character as well as of economics—spiritual 
values as well as wages and tonnage. If you 
want to know the truth about this deplorable 
strike which is helping to ruin England, you 
will find it in the public houses where demoral- 
ized men are swilling beer while they are living 
on the dole. You can see it round the plat- 
forms in the market square, where political 
agitators paid by foreign gold talk treason with 
impunity and incite young fools to revolution- 
ary violence. It’s in the picture palaces where 


' American-made films exhibit the indecent 
- luxury of the idle rich and create desires and 


envies among the mining class which fill 
them with dissatisfaction against their own lot 
and hatred of people like ourselves. It’s not 
slackness of world trade which is ruining this 
country, but slackness of moral fiber, godless- 
ness, laziness, a mental revolt against discipline 
and duty, a belief that there can be higher 
wages for less work, a mad desire for all the 
pleasures of life without sacrifice and toil.” 

While he spoke I heard a slight cough from 
young Hardy, and caught again an almost 
imperceptible wink which fortunately was not 
P<tceived by the Bishop. 

“I want to investigate all that,” I said 
guardedly, and then shook hands with Frank 

Y, expressing surprise at seeing him so 
unexpectedly. 

“Tm deputy assistant librarian,” he said, 
with a laugh, as though announcing a good jest. 
“His Lordship was good enough to give me the 
job—a temporary appointment, you know— 

use my father was an old college friend. 
Lucky for me, eh? Better than a Nissen hut 
in the Great War!” 
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H°” vividly attune with the colorful ro- 
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ence. A second application after powdering 
heightens the warmth of the flush. 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of 
from 20 to 40%. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
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to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 








This one carat diamond is of 
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FREE 
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fully illustrated. Tells 
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and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
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369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
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“I’m afraid Mr. Hardy will never make 
a good librarian,” said the Bishop, rather 
icily. ‘I notice that ex-officers have elementary 
ideas of order and method. But for his father’s 
sake I am glad to find a. place for him. Let 
us go in to dinner, gentlemen.” 

He preceded us, and I noticed the straight- 
ness of his back, the grave dignity of his 
heavy tread. 

The clerical secretary followed him obse- 
quiously, and Hardy and I lagged behind a 
little. It was when we walked down the 
long passage with arched windows looking 
out to a quadrangle now filled with a dusky 
twilight, that Hardy found the chance of 
whispering a word or two. 

“It’s like being in prison, old bean! Come 
to my room tonight and have a drink. We’re 
teetotalers down-stairs. This old man is a holy 
terror.” 

I said “Hush!” afraid lest the Bishop might 
hear, or that middle-aged cleric who looked 
back over his shoulder with a smiling glance 
which I did not quite trust. 

The dining-room was like a miniature ban- 
queting hall, with paneled walls and a high 
timbered roof. An old oak table, immensely 
long, was laid for dinner, and the silver and 
glass. shone on the polished board. Lady 
Louisa Verney stood waiting for her husband 
by one of those great fireplaces with carved 
mantelpieces and wrought-iron ‘“‘dogs” in 
which many trees must have been burned 
through centuries of history. She was a tall, 
pale, rather beautiful woman, with sad eyes, 
I thought, in spite of the smile with which 
she greeted me as I advanced towards her. 
Her daughter Nancy was by her side, in a pretty 
evening frock of rose-colored silk. Charming, 
I thought. 

After greeting his wife with a word of excuse 
for keeping her waiting, the Bishop turned 
to his daughter and said, ‘“‘Well, Nancy, have 
you seen Jocelyn yet?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Of course he’s late for dinner as usual. 
After disgracing himself at Oxford one might 
expect a little civility at home.” 

“He won’t be a minute, father,” said Nancy. 
“He couldn’t find his dress tie.” 

The Bishop smiled sardonically and then 
stared at his daughter with a kind of amaze- 
ment. “What’s that you are wearing, child? 
God bless my soul!” 

He fell back a step and stared at her up and 
down, with increasing disapproval. 

“Tt’s my new frock, father. Mother’s 
birthday present—and the latest thing from 
London. Isn’t it sweet?” She faced him with 
laughing eyes, though the color in her cheeks 
deepened. 

“Tt’s indecent,” said the Bishop sternly, 
“Tt hardly covers your knees. And your arms 
are bare to the shoulders.” He hesitated for 
a moment and then spoke quietly, as though 
delivering a judgment. “You must go up- 
stairs and change it, Nancy. I cannot sit down 
to dinner with you in a thing like that. It’s 
against my principles, as you well know.” 

“Nonsense, father!” said Nancy. “How 
can you be so absurd—and so unkind—with 
guests present?” She spoke in a low voice 
which quivered. 

“T have spoken, Nancy,” said her father, 
with a severity like a judgment of fate. 

“My dear!” said Lady Louisa, putting a 
timid hand on her husband’s arm. “It is per- 
fectly proper for a young girl like Nancy. I 
assure you it is guile respectable—and the very 
latest fashion.” 

“T do not tolerate the fashions of immoral- 
ity,” said the Bishop sternly. “How can I 
denounce the indecent dress of miners’ girls 
if my own daughter is so—so—outrageously 
immodest?” 

For a moment there was a painful silence. 
Hardy and I pretended not to have heard a 
word of this family argument, and Hardy 
began to talk rather loudly to cover up the 
episode. But I heard Nancy’s challenge to 
her father. : 

“Very well, then, father! I shan’t sit down 





to dinner with you. But I warn you that 
I’m getting too old to be treated like a child 
and insulted publicly. It’s—unendurable!” 
That last word was spoken with pent-up 
bitterness. 

“Dinner is served, I think,” said the Bishon 
and the thin line of his lips hardened. 

I heard the swish of Nancy’s frock—that 
rose-colored garment which suited her 
charmingly—as she disappeared from the room 
and a long, deep-drawn sigh from Lady 
Louisa. Then the Bishop said grace while 
I-bent my head and felt sorry for Nancy. 

It was after that when young Jocelyn came 
in, still fiddling with his dress tie and with q 
nervous glance at his father. 

“Sorry for being late,” he said, with a fairly 
good attempt at self-confidence. 

“Tt’s a bad beginning,” said his father 
grimly. “TI shall never teach you discipline 
Jocelyn. I’m not surprised you’ve been sent 
down from Oxford. It was only to be expected.” 

“In that case,” answered Jocelyn coldly, 
“there’s no need of further explanation.” 

He sat next to his mother and put her hand 
to his lips. Presently he looked up sharply, 

‘‘Where’s Nancy?” he asked. 

Lady Louisa whispered to him, glancing 
timidly at her husband, and I’ saw the boy 
jerk his head up and look at his father with an 
expression in which there was no filial affection, 

The dinner was somewhat of an ordeal. [| 
was conscious of a sense of suppression, almost 
a sense of fear, among these people at table 
with me, as though they were all hiding some- 
thing and were afraid of being found out by 
that stern old man who sat at the head of the 
board. I noticed that the eyes of Lady 
Louisa sometimes met those of the Bishop’s 
secretary, that florid fellow to whom I had 
taken a dislike—I found out that his name 
was Caldicott—and then she avoided them 
quickly, as though there might be danger in 
this exchange of glances. Frank Hardy made 
a valiant attempt at cheerfulness, and told 
one or two amusing stories for the benefit of 
Jocelyn. They didn’t go very well, as Jocelyn 
sat glum and silent, owing, no doubt, to the 
absence of his sister Nancy. 

It was the Bishop who did all the talking, 
and I must say in fairness to him that I was 
impressed by his grave, well-chosen words, 
his absolute sincerity, a kind of smoldering 
fire of passion in him for truth, and honesty, 
and righteousness. I could not but agree 
with him that since the overstrain of war in 
England there was an apparent weakening in 
the moral fiber of many people—in all classes— 
and a most lamentable failure of leadership. 
He analyzed the political situation and as- 
serted that every party shirked the real issues 
which confronted the nation. 

It was when he launched onto the moral side 
of the question and denounced the tyranny 


of the trade-unions, the deliberate limitation _ 


of output among the men, and the general 
demoralization of the working classes—in- 
cited, he said, to revolutionary ideas by 
agitators and fanatical leaders—that he was 
interrupted by his own son. d 

I saw the boy lean forward with a swordlike 
flash of anger in his gray-blue eyes, and for 
the first time I noticed his likeness to his 
father. 

“You're utterly unjust,” he said bitterly. 
“You completely ignore the causes of discon- 
tent and the right—yes, the human and natural 
right—of these people to resist a bw 
the standard of life, and the foul cruelty of their 
conditions. If I were an out-of-work miner— 
locked out, mind you, father, by coal-owners 
who don’t care a damn for human life or de 
cency so long as they get their profits and their 
dividends—I would go Bolshevik and raise 
hell. It wouldn’t do any good, of course, but 
it would satisfy the rage in a man’s so 
he sees his women and children starving.” 

There was a dead silence after this outburst. 
The Bishop was startled by the violence of 
son’s speech, and shocked. Yet he spoke 
calmly than I had expected, though 
enough. : 
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«y don’t like your language, Jocelyn, to say 
nothing of your ideas. If you will kindly re- 
member the respect due to me as a father and as 
a priest, I will answer you. Othervise I must 
beg you to leave this table. Not even from 
my own son will I tolerate blasphemy, or 
Bolshevism—which is the same thing.” 

“fm not a Bolshevik,’’ said Jocelyn sullenly. 
“7m all for the Labor Party which is constitu- 
tional. But anyhow, I’m on the side of the 
miners and their families, who are pawning 
their underclothes and getting into debt be- 
cause the owners want to force them down to 
the dirt again.” 

The Bishop crumbled a piece of bread by 
his side. I could see that he was endeavoring 
to keep his self-control. His voice was only 
half a tone harsher when he spoke again. 

“J regret that a son of mine—even though 
his university career has ended in disgrace— 
should show such lamentable ignorance of 
economic laws and political moralities.” 

“Qn the contrary!” said Jocelyn savagely. 

His father ignored the interruption. 

“T refrain from discussing the meaning of 
this strike—the secret forces behind it—and 
the revolutionary character with which it is 
developing. I am dealing with all that in my 
sermon tomorrow. But I will only say now, 
Jocelyn, that anyone who believes that the 
Labor Party is pledged to constitutional 
methods and will not use its power to over- 
throw the monarchy, and the good old tradi- 
tions of this ancient realm, is utterly deluded. 
Many of the trade-union leaders are in receipt 
of Bolshevik money which is paid them to 
corrupt and undermine the constitution and 
liberties of this country.” 

“That’s a lie!” said Jocelyn. ‘There’s not a 
word of truth in it. It’s a libel, father, and I 
wish you wouldn’t say such things. They 
make a mockery of those clothes you wear.” 

The boy spoke with a passion which flamed 
in his eyes and made his voice harsh, reminding 
me again of his father. 

“Jocelyn!” cried Lady Louisa. ‘Control 
yourself, my dear. You ought not to speak 
to your father like that.” 

There was an expression of fear—quite 

pitiable—on her pale face as she looked at her 
husband. Then for a moment her eyes met 
those of Caldicott, the Bishop’s secretary, 
and there was a quick message between them. 
He shrugged his shoulders almost impercepti- 
bly, as though to say, “I can do nothing.” 
_ The Bishop’s face became a little gray, but 
it assumed an almost awful sternness which I 
have seen only once before on any human face, 
and that was when a famous judge sentenced 
a murderer to death. “Leave this table!”’ he 
said. “Do not let me see you again tonight. 
Tomorrow I will deal with you.” 

“Rot, father!” said Jocelyn. “I’m going to 
finish my dinner. You forget that Nancy 
and I are grown up and can’t be sent supper- 
less to bed for being naughty. It’s ridiculous 
at this epoch of the world’s history.” 

He helped himself deliberately to some po- 
tatoes, but I could see that his hand shook. 
It was not without nerve strain that he chal- 
lenged this formidable father. 

The Bishop stood up from his chair, tall 
and straight. He gave a command to the 





two men servants standing by the sideboard 
and watching this scene with slant eyes. 
Jenkins—Edwards—take Master Jocelyn | 
upto his room. If he resists, use what strength | 
Shecessary. You have my authority.” | 
It was an incredible situation. Such a thing | 
ae have happened in the Middle Ages—did 
appen many times between father and son— 
but that Ishould see it in the twentieth century | 
_ past belief, even as I sat at this table. | 
he I had actually come back, it seemed, to 
Middle Ages. This hall with its timbered 
rag! fy its paneled walls, those servants | 
lack livery, this Bishop with his stern, | 
ascetic face, ruling supreme in this fortress 
ie €, spiritually out of touch with modern 
with its new liberties and moralities, 
Bave me an illusion of having slipped out of 
™m England. 
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all ages... are asking, “Isn’t there 
some way to really improve my complex- 
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the skin of their face and hands should 
be less attractive than the skin of their 
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stop this “unequal ageing.” Unequal 
because the body skin looks years 
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more than fifty years, for keeping hands 
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other duties, for preventing rough, dry 
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using it for their face and neck as well. 
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as the natural moisture made by the tiny 
skin glands. These glands send natural 
moisture—“precious moisture” we call 
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supply the extra amount of moisture 
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always protected. 
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Jocelyn was also standing up from the 
table. His face was quite pale now, and his 
eyes shone with an intense anger. 

“Father,” he said, in a low, vibrant voice, 
“T give you warning that if those fellows lay 
a finger on me I'll break every bone in their 
blasted bodies. As for you, it’s time you 
learned that parental tyranny belongs to the 
past. Yes—and all the intolerance which is 
crushing mother’s spirit and making Nancy 
ready to fly off with the first fool who offers 
her a chance of escape from this prison-house 
of intolerance. Good God, sir! I should 
have thought your religion—the religion you 
stuffed down my throat until I sickened at its 
bigotry—would have taught you something at 
least in the way of sympathy and the ordinary 
decencies of human intercourse . . . Instead 
of humiliating your son before your own 
guests.” 

The Bishop’s expression did not alter in its 
stern mask. He stretched out his hand with 
an air of command not to be disobeyed. 

“‘Jenkins—Edwards—did you not hear me? 
Take this boy up to his room.” 

“Neville,” said Lady Louisa, addressing her 
husband in a faint voice, ‘‘I beseech you! It 
is—it is—most painful. Jocelyn is not a boy 
any longer.” 

“Silence, Louisa,” said the Bishop. 

The two men servants advanced upon Joce- 
lyn. They were tall fellows, but it was quite 
clear that they did not like their job. They 
liked it less at the first touch on the boy’s 
shoulders. He jibbed like a colt, and, with 
clenched fist, struck a blow at one of the men so 
that he reeled back. The other retreated 
hurriedly. 

Then with an assumption of indifference, 
Jocelyn spoke to his father again. ‘‘That’s 
that, father. But I'll spare you my presence 
any further on this night of joyous home- 
coming.” 

He walked slowly down the length of the 
dining-room with his head held high and an 
easy athletic stride. He was the son of his 
father, though the child of modern thought, 
with its lack of respect, its revolt against au- 
thority, its sense of liberty. 

Lady Louisa was in tears. Caldicott, the 
clerical secretary, looked horribly uncomfort- 
able. Frank Hardy winked at me again, but 
without humor. The Bishop resumed his seat 
and turned to me with an impassive face. 

“The younger generation has no sense of 
discipline,” he said. ‘Unless we get back to 
that, this old country of ours is doomed to 
destruction.” 

I had written something of the same sort 
in a recent article, and yet half my sympathy 
at least, if not more than half, was with that 
proud and sensitive boy who, as youth will 
mostly be, was on the side of rebellion against 
authority; while all my sympathy without any 
reservations was on the side of Nancy and her 
short skirt. Good heavens, as though human 
society would be shipwrecked and morality 
destroyed by the sight of a young girl’s pretty 
legs! 

The Bishop spent an hour with me in his 
drawing-room, over coffee, and discussed the 
international situation with knowledge and 
sagacity, though again with a strong defense 
of the most conservative side of thought. 

I refrained from argument, though I utterly 
disagreed with him. In his own palace, and 
with black-liveried flunkies to throw out those 
who disagreed with him, the Bishop was in 
a strong position. Besides, to tell the truth, 
the whole atmosphere of this ecclesiastical 
residence intimidated me. 

I retired to bed early under pretext of having 
proofs to correct, and the Bishop himself de- 
parted to his study with Caldicott. Frank 
Hardy remained behind with Lady Louisa, 
but when I said good night to him he murmured 
something about his room being down the 
same passage, and accompanied it with one 
of those slight depressions of the right eyelid 
which suggested hidden meanings. 

As a matter of fact, I sat up reading in my 


' dismal and chilly bedroom, absorbed in a new 
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novel by a favorite author of mine, and it was 
past eleven o’clock before I heard a tap at m 
door. At my answer Hardy appeared a 
closed the door, and then laughed quietly, 

“I was lagged by the Bishop again,” he said 
“The old man has been examining my catalog 
of his books and was seriously displeased over 
technical details. Well, that’s Over, thank 
heaven! Now for a little fun. Nancy 
Jocelyn are giving a party in my room, You're 
one of the invited guests! I’ve some excellent 
whisky, and Nancy dances like a sylph and 
promises you the next fox-trot on Jocelyn’s 
phonograph.” 

“Dancing!” I said, pretending to be aghast 
at the thought, not without = tol of sin. 
cerity. “A phonograph in this fortress palace! 
No, old man, you can’t make me believe that, 
and if it’s true, it’s very dangerous. Supposing 
the Bishop interrupts that party in your room? 
Good heavens, the thought appals me!” 

“That’s all right,” he said. “We're in a 
different wing. He can’t hear a sound.” 

He broke out into a passionate protest 
against life in a bishop’s palace. 

“This job of mine! Good Lord, old man, it’l 
kill me if I stay here much longer! You've 
no idea—the tyranny—the intolerance—the 
gloom, the uneasy fear that creeps over one 
—the sense of guilt, oppressive to simple souls 
like me with little human weaknesses. If it 
hadn’t been for Nancy and her laughing spirit, 
I think this old palace would have been worse 
than a prison. Asitis . . . 

He didn’t finish that particular sentence, 
but reiterated his invitation to the party in 
his room. I hesitated about accepting it. 
I didn’t want to be involved in any family 
“ructions.” However, Hardy overcame my 
scruples, and I went to his room. 

It was a larger room than mine—four times 
larger—and furnished as a bed-sitting-room. 
Hardy had pushed a table on one side to give 
space on the polished boards, and on the table 
he had placed a whisky bottle and three glasses 
within arm’s length of a phonograph which 
Jocelyn was winding up, and for which 
Nancy was selecting another record. 

It was Nancy, in her rose-colored frock, who 
greeted my arrival with a friendly wave of the 
hand and a welcoming smile. 

“T hope you’re not shocked,” she said. “But 
Frank tells me that you’ve been having a 
dreadful time with father, and Jocelyn and 
I had an idea that you might like to join the 
‘children’s hour.’ ” 

“Delighted,” I assured her. ‘And honored 
by your confidence!” 

“Tt’s because of your books,”’ she was kind 
enough to say. ‘You always seem on the 
side of youth.” 

“Heart and soul,” I told her. ‘Though 
sometimes I see the point of view of old age 
too, to which one day I shall have to be 
reconciled.” 

“Years hence!” she answered generously, 
and then stood up, with a pretty audacity, to 
show herself. ‘‘Candidly,” she asked, “as 4 
man of high ideals and good taste, do you con- 
sider this frock indecent?” 

I measured the length of the skirt with my 
eye. It was not a long journey, I admit. 

“T think it charming,” I said. “I can find 
no fault with it. Even fora bishop’s daughter. 

“Hear, hear!” cried Frank Hardy. “That's 
exactly my verdict.” i" 

“Yes, but you’re not reliable, Frank, 
laughed Nancy. ‘‘You’re too easy-going. 

“Not at all,” protested that young mal, 
with a cheerful laugh. “I have a na 
austerity of soul——” 

It was Jocelyn who now demanded my 
attention. 

“T ask you,” he said, “fas a man half-way 
between the old crowd and the young, W 
is a fellow to do with a father like that? What 
hope is there for humanity, to say n0 
of Nancy and me, when such intolerance I 
mains unchecked? It makes one hate 
and all its works. I’m being driven into aggre> 
sive atheism by a man who professes to be# 
spiritual lord of the Christian church. If mY 
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father is a leading example of Christianity, 
then give me paganism. As for politics, I’m 
hanged if I don’t go Bolshevik! Intolerance like 
that can only be overthrown by blood and 
te rror!” : 

“Now then, Jocelyn,” said Nancy, “don’t 
raise the red flag at this time of night! You 
know you’re talking abject nonsense. Put 
on that record while Frank and I give an 
exhibition dance.” 

“Yes, and help our guest to a whisky,” 
said Frank. 

Ideclined the whisky, but noticed that young 
Jocelyn poured himself out a stiff dose, not for 
the first time, I imagined. 

Frank Hardy and Nancy danced with a 
charming grace which I found fascinating to 
watch, but I felt a little uneasy at their exhibi- 
tion. It was alarmingly clear that Frank 
had found a complete cure for boredom in the 
society of this lively girl, and as I knew he 
was a penniless ex-officer, with a very thin 
chance of a good job if he lost his present 
billet, it seemed to me that he was asking for 
trouble. 

Young Jocelyn confided his troubles to me 
while the phonograph played stridently to the 
tune of “What’ll I Do?” 

“If it weren’t for an adverse bank balance, 
I’d cut free tomorrow—except that I’m so 
beastly sorry for the mater and that kid 
Nancy. I hardly like to leave them to the 
untrammeled savagery of that ecclesiastical 
tyrant who happens to be my honored father. 
The joke of the thing is that Herbert Brad- 
shaw wants me to stand for Labor in the next 
election. Up here, I mean. There'll be a bit 
of a sensation when the son of the Bishop 
of Burpham attacks the very stronghold of his 
father’s domain. The deuce of a joke, and ’m 
looking forward to it.” He poured himself out 
another whisky, and drank it at a gulp. 

“T’d go easy with that stuff, young fellow,” 
I said, putting my hand on his arm. 

“That’s all right,’”’ he said carelessly. “It’s 
a spiritual protest against parental tyranny 
and ecclesiasticism.” He had some difficulty 
with that last word, I noticed. 

“Tf I were you,” I suggested, “I’d cultivate 
a sense of humor and meet your father half- 
way without exasperating him. There’s a 
lot to be said on his side, you know.” 

“T fail to observe it,”’ said young Jocelyn. 
“T see nothing on his side but the blasted 
intolerance of the Dark Ages.” 

Later in the evening—as a matter of fact 
it was well after midnight—he became cheerful 
and rowdy, and sang uproariously to the music 
of the phonograph. Then he insisted on stand- 
ing on Hardy’s oak table and making a sham 
oration to the miners, applauding his own 
eloquence by loud cheers. I am bound to say 
he was rather comical, for the boy seemed to 
have a strain of genius in him, and Hardy 
encouraged him by gusts of laughter. But I 
was rather scared by all the noise he made, 
and I could see that Nancy also was getting 
alarmed. She tried to quiet him, and whispered 
to Hardy that he ought to take the boy to bed. 

He was at the height of his political elo- 
quence, denouncing the entrenched preroga- 
tives of the capitalist class and pointing a 
finger of withering scorn at “an elderly 
ecclesiastic in this city who is the champion 
of clerical tyranny,” when the door opened 
and I observed with dismay the figure of the 
Bishop of Burpham regarding the scene. 
Nancy was dancing the tango with Frank 
Hardy, her pretty head resting against his 
manly breast, while young Jocelyn was 
Standing on the table with the empty whisky 
bottle in his right hand, which he was brand- 
ishing with solemn and noble gestures. 

The Bishop’s voice intoned through the room 
with a terrible harshness which brought Hardy 
and Nancy to a standstill, still in each other’s 

S 


, 


“What is the meaning of this disgusting 
orgy?” asked the Bishop. 

He was in his dressing-gown—a garment of 
purple silk tied round his waist by a cord. 
He gave me the impression of a Roman 
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| emperor about to proclaim sentence of martyr- 
/dom upon early Christians. 

There was a terrible silence among us for a 
moment, and I saw Jocelyn lower the whisky 
bottle and descend from the table in a clumsy 
way, so that the table-cloth became entangled 
about his legs. 

It was Hardy who spoke first, with some kind 
of explanation which was rather feeble. ‘We 
were having a little fun, sir. As a matter of 
fact it—er—happens to be my birthday. I 
was giving a little party which your son and 
daughter very kindly accepted. Also my 
friend here, who is—er—a very pillar of 
propriety!”’ 

He laughed weakly, but the Bishop was not 
impressed by the explanation. 

“You are dismissed from my service,” he 
said harshly. ‘‘Not content with spoiling my 
catalog, I see that you are also corrupting the 
morals of my family. You are a disgrace to 
your caste as an officer and gentleman.” 

He turned to Nancy, and there was a break 
in his voice when he addressed her. 

“As for you, Nancy, I am astounded and 
bewildered. Shocked and heart-broken! I 
find my daughter arrayed in a garment of 
immorality and in the embrace of a man who 
betrays my trust in him. After midnight 
in his bedroom! On the Lord’s day! Have 
you no modesty, no sense of shame? Have 
you become a harlot in your father’s house?” 

“Father!” cried Nancy. ‘How dare you 
speak to me like that?” She put her hands 
before her face and burst into tears. 

He made a gesture as though expelling her 
from his very heart. ‘‘Go to your own room!” 

Then he spoke to Jocelyn. 

“TI overheard some of your words. You 
mock at the man who gave you life. That is 
unforgivable, but what I can forgive even less 
is this carelessness of your sister’s honor.” 

“Bosh!” said Jocelyn. ‘‘Undiluted nonsense, 
father!” 

“Leave this room,” said the Bishop, ‘or 
I will thrash you as you have never been 
thrashed since you told me your first lie.” 

Even I had to suffer a rebuke which, to 
some extent, I felt that I had deserved. 

“T received you as an honored guest. You 
have forfeited my good opinion, sir.” 

He would not listen to a word we said in 
self-defense, and silenced the passionate pro- 
testations of Nancy, who flamed out at him 
like a little tiger-cat. 

“Go to your rooms,”’ said the Bishop again, 
and to our rooms we went, Nancy and Jocelyn 
and I, while he stood outside Hardy’s door 
before closing it behind him for an interview 
with his “deputy assistant librarian” which 
made me sorry for that indiscreet young man. 

Nancy touched me on the arm before 
slipping past with a laugh which was half a 
sob. “Sorry! We led you into it.” 

Jocelyn lurched for a moment against the 
wall of the passage. His hair was disordered 
and his face flushed. ‘I’m a blooming Bolshe- 
vik!” he said solemnly. “The Bishop and the 
Bolshevik! Funny! I'll write a play about it.” 

“Come to bed, my dear!” whispered Nancy. 
“And don’t forget your prayers. You’ll need 
them in the morning!” 

In my room I could not help laughing a 
little at this first evening’s experience in the 
Bishop’s palace, but it was with an uneasy 
sénse of guilt, and divided sympathies. And 
it was all very awkward for me, as a guest in 
the house, especially as I had been included in 
the general condemnation. 

In the morning I found myself alone at 
breakfast, having come down after the Bishop 
and before the rest of the household. One of the 
somber footmen remarked that it was a fine 
day and that morning service began at eleven 
o’clock. His Lordship was preparing his 
sermon, and was not to be disturbed. Caldi- 
cott, the Bishop’s secretary, joined me towards 
the end of the meal, and after a gloomy 
“Good morning” consumed a large quantity 
of eggs and bacon silently, and then hurried 
off to the cathedral. I was relieved when 





Hardy appeared, immaculately dressed and 
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thoroughly good-tempered. He greet 
with a hearty laugh and confided 8 = that 
it was his last day in the Bishop’s palace, 

“My time of servitude is over! The old man 
took the flesh off my bones last night, and I 
lost my wool a little. So here I am among the 
army of unemployed again. I’m going up to 
London by the four o’clock train. Well, [ 
shan’t be sorry—except for poor little Nancy.” 
And then he blurted out a secret: “Between 
you and me, old man, Nancy and I have 
fixed it up. As soon as I get some kind of a job 
again she’s going to slip away and join me, 
You must come to our wedding.” 

“What about Lady Louisa?” I asked. “Js 
she a party to the plot?” 

Hardy shrugged his shoulders. “The poor 
lady hasn’t a will of her own. She lives a life 
of terror with her lord and master. If she 
hadn’t been crushed by long years of sup- 
pression there might be another empty room 
in this old palace. That fellow Caldicott is a 
bit of a swine and it’s rather—well—dangerous 
—for both of them. In fact, it’s a Shakespear- 
ian tragedy, old man.” 

“Good heavens!” I said, and remembered 
that exchange of glances between the Bishop's 
lady and the florid cleric—the scared look in 
the eyes of my pale hostess when she found 
Caldicott’s gaze upon her. 

Hardy gave a quick sigh and then laughed. 
“Human nature is the very devil,” he re- 
marked. ‘I don’t know which I detest most— 
the weakness of the sensualist or the cruelty of 
virtuous intolerance. I believe in kindness, 
charity and a sense of humor. That’s my 
religion.” 

“That’s very good Christianity,” I told him. 

“Not the Bishop’s,” he answered. “Are you 
going to hear his sermon this morning?” 

When I nodded, he laughed again. 

“T heard him dictate it to Caldicott. It’s 
a violent attack on the morals of the miners. 
He says that every striker is a traitor to 
England, and every man who lives on the dole 
is a thief of other people’s money. It’s not 
diluted at all by the milk of human kindness.” 

“Tt won’t help things in this district. Can’t 
you persuade him to modify it?” 

Hardy was amused at my simplicity. 

“An act of Parliament wouldn’t induce the 
Bishop to modify a comma of what he thinks 
is the truth that is in him. Nor the British 
army with machine guns and tanks.” 

I heard that sermon in Burpham Cathedral. 
Nancy sat by my side, rather red-eyed because 
Frank Hardy was leaving that afternoon, 
and on the other side of me was young Jocelyn, 
headachy and sullen after what had happened 
the night before, but sufficiently chastened to 
come to church so as to avoid another cause of 
quarrel. Sitting there between that boy and 
girl, the beauty of the old cathedral stole into 
my senses, and I thought of all the ghosts of 
English history who once, in the living flesh, 
had come here to kneel on these stones, with 
some prayer in their hearts against life’s 
cruelty and tragedy and sin. 

Those who sat about me and behind me 
now were in the drab clothes of modernity 
in a mining city. Many of the poorer women 
were obviously miners’ wives, rather wan 
worn, and with an overstrained look as though 
this lock-out of their men—‘“‘the strike,” as 
the Bishop called it—were telling on their 


nerves and perhaps on their bodies. Some of 


them wore their workaday shawls over their 
heads though the younger girls were neatly 
dressed in London style. There were not many 
men whom I could pick out as miners. Pro 
ably the religious element among their crowd 
went to Nonconformist chapels rather than to 
this Anglican cathedral, with a bishop noto- 
riously hostile to their claims. But here and 
there were sturdy grizzled men of the older 
generation, who bent their heads in prayer 
and followed the service with a humble piety 
which seemed to me very touching. No 
Bolsheviks among that lot anyhow! After 4 
life of toil in a dirty and dangerous job, they 
still had faith in God and no hatred in thelr 
hearts. 
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I felt distressed when the Bishop stood 
in the Jacobean pulpit and delivered that 
ing sermon which aroused such bitter 
feeling, such a storm of controversy, when it 
was reported in the press. I need not repeat 
it here. It will be remembered by most people 
as a scathing indictment of the mining com- 
munity of Burpham, whom he accused of 
sloth, greed and anarchy. He gave out his 
text as “If a man worketh not, neither shall he 
eat,” and then, in cold, deliberate sentences, 
formulated a most damning analysis of the 
spiritual sickness which had befallen the work- 
ing classes, not only of Burpham, but of 
England. : - 

As he spoke, the Bishop’s voice rang out 
loider and clearer, his eyes were on fire with 
an inner passion, his thin hand was stretched 
out in warning and denunciation, his ascetic 
face became more pallid under stress of 
emotion, and, dropping his notes, he proceeded 
with a sonorous eloquence that would have 
been vastly impressive if one had believed in 
the truth of his terrible indictment. 

Before the Bishop had got very far in his 
sermon, I could hear the sound of whispering 
about me. Some of the women with shawls 
over their heads began to sob, The grizzled 
men beside them began to look distressed and 
sullen. In one of the pews in front of me a 
young man with a shock of black hair was 
taking down the sermon in shorthand, and 
looked excited over his job. But the most 
restless fellow in the cathedral was young 
Jocelyn. He shifted in his seat noisily, breathed 
hard, even swore loud enough for me to hear 
his words, and several times said ‘“My God!” 
witha kind of anguish. Nancy put her hand on 
his knee and said ‘Hush, hush!’ but he was 
not to be calmed down. Once or twice I 
thought he was about to interrupt his father’s 
sermon by a passionate protest, and presently, 
indeed, he stood up in the pew. 

“This is intolerable!” he said, in a low, 
vibrant voice, clearly heard by the people 
about us. Then he gathered up his hat and 
gloves and stalked down the nave with 
tightened lips and a fury in his eyes. Every- 
body turned their heads to watch him go, know- 
ing him as ‘‘Master Jocelyn,” the Bishop’s son, 
and as I knew afterwards, loving him because 
he sat in their cottages, bought ’baccy for the 
men, played football with their boys, and 
winked at all their pretty girls. 

At luncheon that day Jocelyn did not appear. 
A note was brought to the Bishop by one of 
the footmen, who said, “Mr. Jocelyn asked 
me to give you this, my Lord.” The Bishop 
opened it and adjusted his pince-nez to read 
some pencil-scribbled lines. Then the line of 
his mouth hardened a little and he passed the 
note to his wife without a word. 

She read it silently, and I saw a look of an- 
guish in her eyes and a sudden mist of tears. 
Poor lady! Nancy had been weeping already, 
I thought, and Hardy found it difficult to 
bring a smile to her lips by an occasional 
attempt to brighten things up. 

In the afternoon Hardy came to my room 
to say good-by. He looked nervous and a 
little conscience-stricken about something. 

“Well, good-by, old man! Sorry to leave 
you'in this Slough of Despond.” 

“Not for long,” I said. ‘This house is 
getting on my nerves. I shall go tomorrow.” 

“Jocelyn has done a bunk already,” he 
remarked, with a nervous laugh. “And I 
don’t blame him. I expect I shall find him 
on my train.” 

It was what I had guessed, and I was not 
astonished. “It will be a sad blow to his 
mother,” I said. “I suppose Nancy knows?” 

Hardy nodded. “She’s very much cut up 
about it. She and Jocelyn are great pals.” 
He grasped my hand, said “See you in town,” 
and then left the room. 

Theld the door open to watch him go as he 
carried his bags down the passage from his own 
oe As I was closing the door again I saw 

ancy slip by. She was wearing a fur coat 
and one of those little “cloche” hats which 
were all the fashion. There was an eager look 
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in her eyes, and a kind of furtiveness in her 
quick rush down the corridor. It was easy 
to guess, I thought, that she was going to the 
station with Hardy to get his last kiss before 
the train left. 

An hour later the Bishop called me down 
to his study after the evening service in the 
cathedral, which I did not attend. When I 
had closed the door, he handed me the pencil- 
written note I had seen at luncheon and asked 
me to-read it. 

“You understand the younger generation,” 
he said. ‘At least, my wife tells me you write 
books about them. How do you interpret 
this? It’s the letter of a modern son to a father 
who has given him every opportunity in life, 
forgiven him many faults, and brought him 
up in a Christian home, with Christian prin- 
ciples. Explain the riddle to me.” 

It was an abusive letter from Jocelyn, 
and a painful one. 


After your sermon today I would rather 
starve to death than sit at your table or 
sleep under your roof. You made a 
blackguardly attack upon defenseless 
people who could not answer your libels. 
There is more Christianity in the miners’ 
cottages than in a church which allows a 
man like you to preach a gospel of hatred 
and intolerance. I am going to London, 
and if I ever come to Burpham it will be 
in the cause of Labor and in defense of 
those you have cruelly maligned. My 
only regret in going is that I have no 
chance of protecting mother from your 
slow torture and Nancy from your dis- 
gusting tyranny. 


I heard the Bishop’s voice again. 

“Is there any excuse—any possible forgive- 
ness for a son who writes a letter like that? 
Is he insane, do you think, or has he fallen 
into the hands of anarchists?” 

I looked up at the Bishop standing there in 
his grave dignity, so sure of himself, so con- 
vinced of his own views of truth, so incapable 
of understanding the need for tolerance. 

“My Lord,” I said, ‘‘it’s a tragic letter for a 
father to read. May I tell you what I think 
about it?” 

“I have asked you,” said the Bishop 
gravely. 

“To me,” I said, taking my courage in both 
hands, “it seems inspired by the generous 
passion of youth.” 

“Generous passion?” said the Bishop. 
“Generous, did you say?” He was astounded. 
I saw a slight color creep beneath his pallid 
skin. 

“Yes,” I said. “For liberty and humanity, 
and fair play.” 

“IT fail to understand,” he said sharply. 
“Do you defend those insults from my son? 
Are you on the side of anarchy?” 

“T heard your sermon today,” I continued. 
“Tt seemed to me an outrage. Perhaps your 
boy has heard other sermons of the same kind, 
just as unfair, addressed to him and his sister. 
I’m not astonished at his revolt. It was in- 
evitable. There are other things in life than 
duty and discipline.” 

“What?” asked the Bishop harshly, and I 
could see that he was enormausly disturbed. 

“Charity, and kindliness, and comradeship, 
and laughter,” I said. “I think Jocelyn may 
have missed them in this palace of yours, 
and in your relations with him. Forgive me for 
speaking like this, but you asked my opinion.” 

The Bishop turned his back upon me and 
crossed to one of the windows. I could see his 
hands twisting and untwisting behind his back. 
He stood there with bent head Tor quite a time, 
and then turned sharply again and came 
towards me. He held out his hand, and I felt 
the strong clasp of his thin fingers. 


“J am obliged to you,” he said. “Few 


people have the courage to talk to me like that. 
There may be something in what you say. 
I may be too hard in my conceptions of right 
and wrong. I may be slightly intolerant of 
other people’s views. But I detest flabbiness 
of character. I tremble for England because 





of all this weakening of the ld moralities 
Am I wrong in that? If I am wrong there. 
then there is no truth in me, and I am a blind 
old fool.” 

He was a little broken. My words, too 
hard, perhaps, had cut under the Philosophy 
of his whole life. I was sorry for the man then 
as I stood alone with him in his study, and 
more sorry a little later in the afternoon 
when his wife came into the room and stumbled 
towards him with a cry of anguish. It was 
twilight outside, and the Bishop’s study. was 
in darkness. I do not think Lady Louisa 
saw me there, and anyhow, in her distress, 
she may not have cared. 

“Qh, daddy!” she cried, and that name would 
have struck me as comic, applied to this stern 
Bishop, but for the tragedy of the woman’s 


cry. 

“My dear!” he said. ‘‘What has happened?” 

“Nancy has gone,” she said, with a kind 
of sob. ‘She has gone with Jocelyn. Both 
my dear ones!” 

“Do you mean that Nancy has left us?” 
asked the Bishop. His voice trembled, and 
his hand stole up to his heart. 

“Tt is your fault!”’ cried his wife. ‘You were 
too hard on them. You’ve been too hard on 
all of us. Oh, you have made us hate you 
with your hardness!” 

I slipped out of the room, having no right 
to hear the rest of this tragedy between a 
bishop and his wife . . . 

It was that evening, in the precincts of his 
palace, not far from the west door of the 
cathedral to which he had gone to pray, that 
the Bishop was struck on the head by a stone 
flung at him from the darkness. One of the 
maid servants, standing with her young man 
behind one of the buttresses for a little quiet 
love-making, I suppose, heard her master’s cry 
and saw him fall. He was brought in bleeding 
from a nasty cut and laid on the sofa in the 
library, where a doctor was summoned to him. 
That was after Lady Louisa had flung herself 
on her knees beside him, believing that his 
swoon meant death, while Caldicott stood by, 
stroking his well-shaven chin with a plump 
white hand and looking strangely ill at ease. 
Curiously, the Bishop’s first words on coming 
to were addressed to me. 

“Wasn't I right?” he asked feebly. “Can 
one be tolerant to blackguards like that?” 

I did not argue with him, with that wound 
on his head, but it seemed to me that the vio- 
lence of his sermon had led to this cowardly 
assault, as intolerance will always breed 
cruelty. 

It was an hour later, I think, that is to say, 
at about a quarter to ten, that I was aware 
of a vague murmur of voices outside the 
palace, approaching from one of the outer 
courtyards. The Bishop was dozing in a big 
armchair, after his head had been stitched up 
by the young doctor, who was smoking a 
cigaret and chatting to me in low tones. 
Lady Louisa had retired to her room again. 

“Yes!” said the doctor, seeing me raise my 
head and listen. “I am wondering what that 
noise means. It sounds like a crowd. Queer, 
at this time of night!” 

He went quietly to the windows and drew 
a heavy curtain on one side, and I could see 
over his shoulder some moving points of light. 

“Tt looks like a gang of men,” said the 
doctor. ‘Carrying torches.” 

Through the closed windows I could hear 
a tramp of boots into the inner courtyard, 
and what had been a vague murmur of voices 
rose to a shout, still muffled because the win- 
dows were shut, but distinct enough for us 
to hear some words. 

“Down with the Bishop! To hell with the 
Bishop!” 

Inside the room the Bishop awakened from 
his slumber, due to some sedative which the 
doctor had given him. 

“Ts anyone calling me?” he asked. 

“Tt is nothing,” said the doctor quietly. 
“A dream, perhaps,” said the Bishop, 
closed his eyes again, until the clamor grew 
louder, when he grasped the arms of his chair 
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and stood up unsteadily, and stared towards 
the window. : 5 ch 

“Strange!” he said. ‘People are calling me. 

The door opened and Caldicott came in. 
There was an expression of extreme fear on his 
face, and when he spoke his voice trembled. 

“My Lord,” he said, “there is a mob outside! 
They are very—threatening. I think we 
ought to leave at once.” 

He shrank back against the door as another 
shout seemed to shatter against the windows. 

“Leave what, Caldicott?” asked the Bishop. 

“This palace, my Lord. Don’t you under- 
stand? Your life—all our lives—are in grave 
danger! This is more than a riot. It is 
revolution. The beginning——” 

“Nonsense!” said the Bishop. “Some 
rowdy boys. Tell the servants to go and 
knock their heads together.” 

I admired his courage, his dignity, his pride, 
after that nasty wound of his. I could see 
him listening intently to the noise outside, 
and some understanding of its meaning seemed 
to come to him. 

He turned away from Caldicott and spoke 
to the young doctor. “What do you think, 
doctor? Is it serious—or only some sky- 
larking? They are shouting ‘to hell with the 
Bishop!’ Well, God will decide that in due 
time.” 

The doctor answered quietly. “I fancy 
it’s serious enough to get the police up. I sup- 
pose there’s a telephone somewhere?” 

“No,” said the Bishop. ‘I don’t approve of 
telephones. My predecessors did without 
them very well.” 

“That’s awkward,” remarked the doctor. 

“If we took shelter in the cathedral——” 
said Caldicott nervously. He did not finish 
his sentence, but began another. ‘“Their blood 
is up, my Lord——” 

It was then that Lady Louisa came into the 
room. She was very pale when she crossed 
over to her husband. 

“There is a gang of roughs outside,” she 
said. “I’m afraid they’re angry with you 
for that sermon. I am a little nervous about 
you, my dear.” 

In the hour of danger her loyalty had re- 
turned. She had forgotten his hardness, it 
seemed, and remembered perhaps the love 
of early years. He took her hand and raised it 
to his lips, and I was rather touched. 

At that moment a stone crashed through 
one of the diamond panes of the oriel window, 
struck a vase on the mantelpiece and clattered 
into the great fireplace. 

The shouting outside was clearer now, with 
that hole in the window. 

“Down with the Bishop!” 

“Boys!” said the young doctor. ‘“Shrill- 
voiced boys. Not miners, I’ll bet.” 

“This is terrible!” whispered Caldicott 
hoarsely, and without any pride or pluck 
shrank back against the wall beyond the 
angle of the window, and, as it happened, 
behind Lady Louisa. She noticed the coward- 
ice of the man, and I heard the withering 
contempt of her words. 

“Do not take shelter behind me, Mr. Caldi- 
cott. If you are afraid, go down-stairs and join 
the servants.” 

“A Shakespearian tragedy,’ Frank Hardy 
had told me, commenting on the relations be- 
tween this lady and that man. Well, v 1atever 
the secret of it—and I could only gues. —it was 
over now. 

: “I will speak to them,” said the Bishop. 
‘Open the windows, Doctor, and turn up the 
lights so that they can see me.” 

The doctor looked at him doubtfully. “I 
don’t think I should. It’s very brave of you, 
my Lord, but——” 

“Tam master in this house,” said the Bishop, 

Turn up the lights.” 

“What do you think?” asked the doctor, 
looking at me. 

“T hardly think so,” I answered. 

The Bishop turned to Caldicott, his secre- 
tary, trained to obedience, subservient, afraid 
of him. 

“Caldicott—I command you. Draw back 
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the curtains. Turn up the lights. Open the 
big window so that I can talk to these men.” 

It was an extraordinary thing that the old 
instinct of obedience, years of discipline under 
that stern taskmaster, were still strong enough 
to prevail over physical fear. Although he 
was really terror-stricken and trembled visibly, 
he turned on the electric light—the only touch 
of modernity in this old palace—so that the 
room was brilliantly illuminated, and then 
pulled back the heavy curtains. For a moment 
he hesitated and took a step back, then very 
quickly he undid a wrought-iron catch and 
pulled the long window open, taking cover 
as he did so behind the angle of the wall. 

A roar of derision and fury—not pleasant to 
hear, and horribly reminiscent of revolutionary 
drama—rose from the mob of disorderly youth 
in that courtyard outside, when the Bishop 
stood squarely in the window space and called 
out to them : 

‘What do you want, my lads? What can I 
do for you?” 

“To hell with the Bishop!’’ came the answer, 
mingled with laughter and groans. 

‘‘What do you mean by preaching against 
the miners?” screamed a voice which was 
certainly a woman’s. 


‘He doesn’t like our morals!’”’ shouted a’ 


young lout, and there was an outburst of hoarse 
laughter. 

“Let him look after his own blasted morals. 
Yes, and the morals of his wife and daughter! 
Hypocrite! What’s he done for us, anyhow?” 

The single voice was swallowed up again in 
a general hullabaloo. 

The Bishop was making a speech. It may 
have been a very good one, but I did not hear 
a word of it, and certainly none of that crowd 
heard. I could see some of them now. Two or 
three of them were carrying torches, and the 
ruddy light glowed here and there on their 
faces and figures. No, there were not many 
miners among them. These were mostly 


hooligan boys, with a few women and girls, 

No other stone was flung. There was no 
direct attack on the Bishop or his palace. Iy 
another ten minutes, as though at some signal 
the crowd streamed away across the courtyard 
and through the archway beyond. Five 
minutes later there was only a distant murm ;r 
again, and then silence. 

“All is well,” said the Bishop calmly. “Fohy 
returns to its lairs. The spirit prevails over 
brute force.” 

But all was not well. It was Lady Louisa 
who first became aware of a strong smell of 
burning, and it was I who saw the first little 
flame licking along the polished boards below 
the oak door of that old library. 

After all, we had to retreat to the cathedral 
before the fire-engines came and the firemen 
fought to save the old house, but could not save 
it, or any of its priceless books. 

The burning of the Bishop’s palace flamed 
further than Burpham. It lighted a fire of 
controversy throughout the country and was 
proclaimed as a beacon-fire of coming revolu- 
tion by sensational journalists and _ party 
politicians. Well, the revolution has not come 
yet, and I see no further signs of it. in spite of 
all the industrial troubles which afflict old 
England. 

To me the moral of that week-end visit to the 
Bishop of Burpham is of a different order 
altogether. It is one more lesson that intoler- 
ance is the cause of half the troubles, not only 
of the world, but of the human heart. Here 
in this Bishop of Burpham was a man of virtue, 
nobility of soul, religious faith. Yet, as I have 
seen, he crushed his wife’s spirit, lost his daugh- 
ter’s love—she is the harassed little wife of my 
impecunious friend, still looking for a job— 
made his son a rebel, filled his household with 
a sense of fear, stirred up class hatred, and 
caused an ugly episode in English history 
which, for a time, scared the nation... 
Tolerance is best, and, like charity, is kind. 
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Wolf's Clothing (Continued from page 25) 


than alive. If my new-made vow had needed 
strengthening, her utterance supplied the need. 
Decent people, then, thought that the Berry 
Baline kind of people were better dead. I 
could feel my spiritual shoulders square. Who- 
ever I became, whatever identity I adopted, 
I'd be decent. 

For I felt, with a sudden shock, the terrible 
loneliness of the criminal. I’d never minded it 
before, but things were different now. I wonder 
if all reformations aren’t somethjng like mine, 
an almost casual decision to change one’s ways. 
I know that until I read the London Post 
yesterday morning it had never occurred to me 
to live differently. And mind, no high motive 
had entered into my resolve. I simply wasn’t 
as clever as I thought I was, and so—I’d adopt 
a course of life in which I needed no such clever- 
ness as in the past. This had been my sole 
reason. But now—I wanted to be decent, 
simply because the woman manager of a hotel 
had spoken so of Berry Baline. 

Last night, at Torquay, despite the tragedy 
in the aftermath of which I had played a some- 
what ghoulish part, I had slept like a baby. 
Tonight, with a new mode of life ahead of me, 
with resolutions that, however casual, I knew 
I’d keep, to bolster me up, I tossed half the 
night. Well, I assured myself grimly, it was 
time for me to quit. Nerves again. 

The Wilbert Gollin was to sail at five. 
Rather, the tender which would deliver us to 
the liner was to sail at five. And half an hour 
before that time I was on the dock. There 
were two detectives there; I could spot them 
instantly. But they paid no attention to me, 
or to anyone else. Theirs was the perfunctory 
attendance of the police on such occasions as 
this. If any known criminal appeared, they 
were here to arrest him; but they were looking 
for no one in particular. 

Nevertheless, I was glad when we left the 





dock and the emissaries of the police were be- 
hind us. I looked over the passengers inter- 
estedly. An undistinguished crowd, and I was 
glad of that. I hoped that those who were al- 
ready on board the Gollin, having joined the 
liner at Boulogne, would be as unimportant 
socially, politically and financially. The 
fewer newspaper men who met us at Quaran- 
tine, the better pleased I’d be. 

The Gollin was late. We sailed down South- 
ampton Water until we reached the Isle of 
Wight, and there, just opposite the King’s 
palace, we dropped anchor. I stared at the 
magnificent castle with its gorgeous lawns. 
Well, pretty easy for him to go on the square; 
a king didn’t have many temptations to rob a 
bank or steal a bunch of bonds. Up in the 
bows, I mused, visualizing myself setting 
what abilities I had in the straight path, won- 
dering what my career would be. I felt a touch 
upon my sleeve. I turned, to face a furtive, 
slinking man in the rough garb of a sailor. Idly, 
a little before, as we left the dock in Southamp- 
ton Harbor, I had observed the same man 
pulling on a rope, and had thought that he 
would seem more at home in a London slum 
than on the deck of a vessel. His pasty face, 
his roving rat eyes, his inadequate physique, 
all combined to make him seem unsuited to the 
part of a jolly jack tar. 

“Craigie?”’ he whispered. 

I nodded. He glanced around, then, from 
beneath his short jacket, produced a narrow 
package, wrapped in ordinary brown paper, 
and tied with twine. 

He thrust it into my hand. 

“Here y’are,” he muttered. 

“Say, wait a minute,” I began. 

But his stare of frank amazement made me 
pause. If Craigie were expected to receive 4 
package from this sailor, and Craigie refu 
to live up to expectations, then inquiries O, 
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42,000 Miles of 
Improved Highways. 


R. AND Mrs. CiTIzEN: 


We hope you can come to 
California to live, because— 


If you had twice your present bal- 
ance in the bank,—you would have 
about as much as the average Cali- 
fornia family; 


If you lived better than you now do, 
besides saving more money,—you 
would be living as most people in 
California live; 


If you and your neighbors had twice 
as Many passenger automobiles as you 
now own,—that would be the way 
you would find California people liv- 


ing—and the number of income tax. 


returns is 50 per cent above the aver- 
age! 

If twice as many houses in your com- 
munity were wired for electricity,and 
the people who could afford tele- 
phones was nearly 50 per cent more 
than it is,—that would be the way it 
is in California today. 


If the same effort brought you more 
returns in money and enjoyment, that 
would be, for you in material things, 
the way we live in California,—the 
way you can live by simply finding a 
place for yourself. 


Why Prosperity is Everywhere 


Prosperity in California is just about 
everybody’s prosperity. The year- 
round growing season, which brings 
the hay crop upto more thana hundred 
million dollars a year, is equally good 
for the dairy farmer and market gard- 
ner, the orange grower and the garage 

















Healthy children— 
Abundant crops. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
is America’s coolest 
summer City 


Average summer temper- 
ature, 58°, Where sum- 
mer comes early and stays 
late. * 7 7 Complete tour 
of the Pacific Coast only 
$108.30. Low fares to 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


owner, the fig planter and the mer- 
chant—the manufacturer and the em- 
ploye. It works for everybody all the 
time and it will work for you if you 
give it a chance. 


How Will Your children Live? 


We say frankly to you that Cali- 
fornia, growing richer and more pros- 
perous all] the time, will be your land 
of py piped whenever you come. 
But don’t wait too long. Learn about 
California now. The year that goes by 
is a year that is lost from your new 
progress. It is a year that is lost from 
your children’s opportunity. Remem- 
ber that in California there is an 
amazing diversity of ways to get ahead 
in growing communities with their 
rapidly increasing populations and 
values. At no greater expense than 
you would find in establishing your- 
self elsewhere, you are reasonably sure 
of a greater opportunity for success 
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Year ’round Sports 
Add Zest to Life. 


on the average, more advantages as 
you go along, and greater security 
and comfort in old age. You are sure 
of happier years for your family, more 
days to play for the children and an 
ideal physical and cultural environ- 
ment. You are sure of a better future 
for your children because the oppor- 
tunity is larger and California's edu- 
cational facilities are unsurpassed. 


This Booklet Will Tell You— 


Let us send you our booklet, “Cali- 
fornia, Where Life is Better.” It shows 
what California means to any aver- 
age family with a moderate er 
tence—as much as you would need for 
a good start anywhere. Californians 
Inc. is a NON-PROFIT Organization. 
We supply authoritative information 
only and are prepared to answer all 
your questions about California. Write 
us today for the booklet. 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 





MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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SCOTLAND 
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“FLYING SCOTSMAN” 
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traverses that magic thread through 
Britain—the Lonpon anp NortH 
Eastern Rattway! 

From Edinburgh, “‘The Modern 
Athens” and Scotland’s charming 
capitol, the Lonpon anp Nortu 
Eastern Raiiway branches out to 
both coasts of Scotland—through the 
Trossachs country and into the wild 
beauty of the Scottish Highlands. It 
serves St. Andrews and a host of 
other world-famed golf courses. And 
its network of rails is fairly dotted 
with inland spas and seaside resorts. 

Unexcelled restaurant car service 
and single compartment sleeping car 
accommodations. 

Next Summer visit Scotland! Let 
the American representative of the 
‘‘Lonpon Nort Eastern’”’ plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 

H. J. KETCHAM, GeEneraL AGENT 


London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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some sort might be set on foot with regard to 
Craigie. 

“What’s eatin’ you?” snarled the sailor. 
“Losin’ your bloody nerve, eh?” He was 
glaring at me now, and I slid back a pace. He 
was the sort of gutter-rat who might be ex- 
pected to follow a word, not with a blow, but 
with the thrust of a knife. 

“Hide it, you fool!” he whispered. 

Involuntarily my hand, which had closed 
over the package, slipped into the pocket of my 
overcoat—or rather, the overcoat that had 
belonged to Johnson Craigie. 

The sailor sneered. “What a bright boy the 
chief chose for this end of it!” He spat over the 
side. ‘You look like a child could knock you 
down and take it away from you.” 

I slid back toward him. I saw no reason 
why, having accepted the package, I should 
also accept insult. ‘Want to learn whether I 
can protect myself or not?” I inquired. 

His contemptuous sneer gave way to a cring- 
ing smile at once. He wiped his forehead with 
his sleeve, and I noticed that there were drops 
of perspiration on his face. 

“Me nerves,” he said. ‘All shot. Two 
dicks on the dock and for all I knew they was 
after us.” 

‘Well, control your nerves,” I said coldly. 

He managed to inject admiration into his 
smile now. ‘‘You got plenty,” he assured me. 
“But for a minute, you hesitatin’—you’ll bring 
it off all right, not ’alf you won’t. Luck!” 

He turned and began shambling aft, leaving 
me staring after him. My fingers, clutching 
the package, began pressing upon it, trying to 
find out what it might contain. But fingers 
cannot feel through board, and it was board, 
or metal, or hardest leather, beneath the 
brown-paper wrapping. 

The sailor vanished behind a deck-house and 
I lighted a cigar. I had stepped from out of the 
life that surrounded Berry Baline, into—what? 
There could be no mistake, unless there were 
some other Craigie on the passenger list of the 
Gollin, and that I would know when I boarded 
the liner. But, if this package were valuable— 
and the very secrecy of its delivery to me in- 
dicated that it was precious—the sailor would 
not have surrendered it to a person merely 
because that person was named Craigie. Of 
course, he had been able to learn my name 
when I showed my ticket at the gang-plank. 

But that had not been enough. Craigie had 
been described to the man, unquestionably, 
and I, with my slight resemblance of coloring 
and feature to the man whose identity I had 
usurped, had fitted the description. It was to 
Johnson Craigie, then, that the man had 
delivered the parcel. 

Already I knew, from the circumstances 
of delivery, that the package was of some 
value. Now, then, why was a valuable pack- 
age delivered in so furtive a fashion? And 
why had the sailor mentioned the ‘‘chief’’? He 
was referring to no police chief, that was cer- 
tain. For he had spoken of the fears aroused 
in him by the presence of two dicks, detectives, 
on the dock. 

Well, unless I was a fool, I had stepped from 
one dishonesty into another. Sloughing off 
Berry Baline, and the Mortimer and Shortt and 
other identities of the late Mr. Baline, I had 
assumed the réle of another gentleman ad- 
venturer. Surely there was no other explanation 
possible. 

I confess to a certain thrill, not entirely un- 
welcome. But I put it immediately behind me. 
I was through with all dishonesties, all chican- 
eries. I moved toward the deck-house behind 
which the sailor had disappeared. Then I 
paused. My earlier reasoning was still sound: 
if Craigie was expected to do certain things, 
his failure to do so would bring about suspicion 
and—perhaps—exposure. 

My hands were tied unless I wished to let the 
world know that Berry Baline had not died on 
Dartmoor. I shrugged my shoulders. At least, 
the coming nine days aboard the Gollin would 
not lack for interest. And, though my fingers 
itched for exploration of the parcel, discretion 
kept those fingers still. How, now, I wished 
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that I’d had presence of mind enough to ques- 
tion the sailor. Surely so stupid a person as 
he seemed would have been easily examined 
drawn out. . 

But I couldn’t go looking for him. It would 
excite at least interest if a first-class passenger 
deliberately engaged a deck-hand in conversa. 
tion. And, anyway, it was too late; the Gollin 
was close to us now, and our anchor had been 
weighed, and we were zigzagging forward. 

I didn’t see my sailor again. Along with the 
other passengers, to the blaring music of 4 
brass band, I passed along the gang-plank and 
into the bowels of the great ship. A steward 
claimed me, asked the number of my room and 
led me there. My trunk, he assured me, would 
be brought to me within half an hour. He 
opened my bag, asked if there were any further 
service he could perform, and left me. 

I locked the door and then sat down upon 
the edge of my bed. My fingers trembled as 
they wrestled with the knots that secured the 
package. Impatiently I called upon the ser- 
vices of my knife, cut the string, unfolded the 
paper wrapping and disclosed a metall case. 
It was perhaps ten inches long and four inches 
wide and about three inches deep. There was 
a keyhole, and the case was locked. 

I reached into my trousers pocket and pro- 
duced a bunch of keys that were in these very 
clothes I wore when I had stripped them from 
the body of Craigie. Incidentally, while I’m 
not too squeamish, the wearing of these gar- 
ments had sickened me. But it was not in 
character for an American tourist, who wore 
the expensive garments that Craigie wore, 
to buy a ready-made suit from a Torquay or 
Bournemouth tailor, and there’d been no time 
for clothes to be made for me. I could only 
hope that in Craigie’s trunk were suits. These 
would be bad enough, but at least they would 
not be garments in which the man had died. 

I ran through the keys; ore of them looked 
the right size, and I inserted it in the keyhole. 
It fitted, and the lock turned. I lifted the lid. 
Wads of fluffy cotton, its fluffiness temporarily 
lost, so tightly had it been pressed into the 
case, greeted my eager stare. I lifted it and— 
my brain reeled. 

Here was the loot of an Indian raja! A 
string of blazing diamonds, and the veriest 
amateur in jewels would have known, by the 
sheer dazzling brilliance of them, that they 
were real. And I was no amateur. I-knew 
stones. It had been part of my profession to 
recognize them at a glance. 

Fifty stones and, I imagine, not one witha 
flaw in it. They ranged from a half-carat to 
the great jewel in the center of the string, 
which must have been fifteen carats in weight. 
I could not imagine any woman daring to wear 


‘such a string. It seemed to me that sucha 


necklace would so completely smother its 
wearer that the greatest beauty on earth would 
fear the comparison of her own fleshy charms 
with the unearthly beauty of these gems. 

I could not estimate the value of the string. 
Certainly, even if the stones were sold one by 
one, the value would be more than a million 
dollars. And, if there were any woman reck- 
less enough to want such a bauble, the fact 
that the stones were so perfectly matched, so 
sweetly graded in size, would perhaps double 
the separate value. 

And a rat-faced cockney masquerading as 4 
sailor had handed the necklace to me! 

Had I owned any doubts as to the honesty of 
the transaction, they would have been dissi- 
pated now. Of course the necklace was stolen. 
But from whom? I followed the police news 
of the world as closely as might be, and h 
read of no theft of such a necklace as this. _ 

More—the “fences” of the great cities, 
Paris, New York, London—those middlemen 
who receive stolen goods, were well-known to 
me. And though I have worked alone, for the 
most part, I still am au courant with. under- 
world affairs. And not the tiniest trickle of 
gossip had filtered through to me about 
necklace. 

Of course, it might have been stolen vety 
recently. But the theft must have occu 
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Glorious (SLAC IER 


several days ago for the plans for its disposal to 
have been so elaborately made. I’d been away 
from any haunt of the underworld for a week. 
The robbery might have occurred during that 
week. Still, it seemed impossible that a theft 
of such magnitude could have been kept from 
the press for more than two or three days. Such 
news has ways of escape to public notice. 

But not a line had been printed in the great 
London dailies. Well, the less noise about it, 
the easier for one to get away with it. 

To get away with it. Why hadn’t the packet 
been handed to me a week ago, when no 
thought of reformation had entered my head? 
How easily I could have disposed of the stones, 
one at a time, in cities remote from each other, 
and won a competence sufficient for the rest 
of my days! 

But now—in a moment of “nerves” I had 
sworn to go straight. Understand me, please. 
Morality had not entered into my vow at 
first. Then a desire to live decently so that, 
when I died, I might be mourned by decent 

ple, had entered into my determination. 
But once the determination had been entered 
into, it could only be strengthened, never 
weakened. I was as honest now, I will always 
maintain, as any man on earth. 

But—yesterday morning I had been a thief, 
and this evening I held on my knee trinkets 
worth perhaps a couple of million. The situa- 
tion, if not difficult, was at least, you will admit, 
somewhat delicate. 

I had nearly always worked alone. There 
had been occasions, of course, when I had en- 
tered into temporary partnerships, but these 
had been dissolved the moment that the opera- 
tion which required a partner had terminated. 
And these occasions had grown increasingly 
rare as the years passed by. So that I was 
not, by personal experience, particularly con- 
versant with the methods pursued by com- 
binations, or organizations,.of criminals. But 
I possessed, I think, an ordinary common 
sense. 

Seated on the bed, the necklace carefully re- 
packed in its box, locked, rewrapped and re- 
tied, I studied the situation. 

The cockney who masqueraded as a sailor 
had spoken of the “chief.” That alone argued 
the existence of a group of lawbreakers domi- 
nated by one compelling personality. Also, it 
was quite obvious that the sailor was an inter- 
mediary. He could hardly have been engaged 
on the tender for that one trip. A clever 
organization—and it took a certain amount of 
brains, I felt, to annex the necklace—would 
not leave things to chance. The cockney, then, 
had been placed aboard the tender some time 
ago. That argued that the gang had known 
some time ago that Craigie would sail on the 
Gollin. 

Now, then, there had been no hue and cry 
about the theft. As I had already reasoned, 
such a theft could not possibly be kept quiet 
for more than a few days. Servants note 
mysterious activities and—the public is let in 
by the medium of the press. 

.. The theft, then, had probably occurred dur- 
ing the past week. But examination of Craigie’s 
ocketbook had shown me receipted hotel 
ills. He, then, had been absent from London 
for a few days. Not that the theft had neces- 
y occurred in London. It might have oc- 
curred in a castle in Scotland—almost any- 
where, for that matter. 

What I was rendering clear to myself was 
that Craigie, an accomplice of thieves, was 
masquerading as a harmless tourist, running 
around England on a sightseeing trip. Now, 
the only reason for this masquerade would be 
the obvious one of diverting suspicion. 

So it was equally obvious that if the gang’s 

er was clever, Craigie’s masquerades had 
not begun on the day following the theft. Un- 
doubtedly Craigie had been on a fairly pro- 
tracted tour that had begun several days to 
several weeks before the robbery. Building 
up an alibi would be the first thing occurring 
to the “chief.” 

An apparently innocent tourist, then, boards 
the Gollin and is passed the loot of the robbery. 
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The chain was firm enough thus far, with no 
missing links. Of course, where the chain 
began was unknown to me, and where it would 
end . .. That was the reason for my 
speculation. 

If it has seemed that I spent considerable 
time in deducing the obvious, be it remembered 
that when jewels worth two millions are in- 
volved, lives also are involved. It behooved me 
not merely to watch my future steps, but to 
retrace the steps previously made by Craigie. 

For, you see, I knew th.’ I’d be questioned. 
I’d carried my reasoning to the point where the 
links of the chain reached to the tender and 
thence, through Craigie, aboard the Gollin. 
Was it reasonable to assume that only one link 
of the chain was aboard the liner? 

Would, for instance, any gang head trust one 
of his followers with possession of the necklace 
for the duration of an ocean voyage? Was it 
not more likely that several members of the 
gang were aboard the boat, to watch the bearer 
of the precious freight, to guard against 
chicanery? 

Little drops of sweat dampened my forehead 
as I visualized the natural outcome of the 
presence of other members of the gang aboard 
the Gollin. Such members, it was only reason- 
able to assume, would have a personal ac- 
quaintance with Craigie, would not be deceived 
by the slight resemblance which enabled me 
to carry on my masquerade before strangers 
who, looking at the passport picture, would 
set down any difference to the quality of the 
photograph. Such members, then, would 
make short shrift of a man who had dared 
impersonate one of their organization, and had 


| carried his impersonation to such lengths as 
| I had. 


Then I analyzed deeper. It took real brains 
to organize a criminal machine all of whose 
cogs would mesh. Yet this machine had per- 
fect cogs. The necklace had been delivered to 
the sailor, who had passed it to the innocent 
citizen of Wisdom, North Dakota, who had 
placidly boarded the Gollin. The mind that 


|had conceived this part of the scheme—and 
| judging by the part I had stumbled upon, the 


rest of it was even more elaborate—would take 
no stupid risks, born of overcautious greed. 

For it was inconceivable that a gang, able to 
execute so huge a robbery as this, was com- 
posed of persons unknown by face or record 
to the police. The chances were that Craigie 
was certainly unknown to the police, had no 
criminal record whatsoever. But to put two 
members of the gang on the liner, to put more 
than two, would be to invite suspicion. How- 
ever carefully these members had conducted 
themselves, they might be under surveillance. 

A real criminal genius, then, would send 
Craigie alone aboard the steamship. That did 
not argue any particular faith in the loyalty 
of Craigie to the organization. He couldn’t 
dispose of the necklace aboard the Gollin. At 
least, if he did, and landed in New York empty- 
handed, his life wouldn’t be worth a nickel. 

The “chief” of the gang would not trust 
Craigie too far. From the moment that the 
bearer of the plunder landed on the dock in 
New York he would be under surveillance. He 
might hand the necklace over to some one on 
the boat, but he would also hand over his life to 
those waiting on the dock to meet him. The 
leaders of gangs such as these ruled more by 
fear than by the sharing of profit. 

But, assuming that no other member of the 
organization was aboard the Gollin, that 
Craigie was to carry the necklace across the 
Atlantic, unchaperoned, what then? There 
were the customs people in New York. Of 
course, harmless citizens of North Dakota are 
not sxbjected to the same searching examina- 
tions as must be undergone by notoriously 
wealthy citizens of New York, or Chicago. 
But still, the “chief”? would not let the disposi- 
tion of two millions lie upon the knees of 
chance. Chance would be reduced to a mathe- 
matical certainty, so far as was possible. 

It was, then, childish to assume that Craigie 
had intended to turn. over the necklace to the 
“chief” or his agents after he left the steamer. 
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But how it would be taken was the important 
detail to be solved. For, as is perhaps already 
mt to you who read, I had not the 
‘shtest intention of delivering this necklace 
to anyone who could not show a perfectly flaw- 
less legal title to the jewels. 
This was my opportunity. If I balked a 
colossal robbery it seemed to me that the 


action somehow would go a long way to square | 


other actions of my own that belonged to a 
life which I had forsworn; forsworn casually, 
itis true, but definitely. 

Of course, I would do nothing which would 
jeopardize the life or liberty of any of the gang 
who had accomplished the theft. n 
turned copper when I ceased to be a thief. 
But I would see to it that the necklace was 
restored to its rightful owner. 

And if I wished to retain the jewels until 
I was able to deliver them to their rightful 
owner, it was up to me to discover, by the use 
of my brain, how it had been planned to get 
them past the customs inspectors. — 

I put myself in the place of the ‘“‘chief.””. How 
would he assure that the necklace would not 
be discovered by the customs inspectors? 

There could be but one answer to this ques- 
tion: the jewels would leave Craigie’s possession 
before the customs examination. 

Arose another question: who would take the 
necklace? 

If my reasoning was thus far correct, and 
there was no member of the gang besides 
Craigie placed aboard the boat, the person to 
take the necklace would board the liner either 
at Quarantine or at the dock. Now, phy- 
sicians, passport men and representatives of 
the press board the liners at Quarantine. 

The newspaper men could be eliminated, I 
felt pretty certain. And the government phy- 
sicians and federal immigration bureau men 
seemed equally above suspicion. But among 
that group of men would be some one. And 
that some one would be the one whose creden- 
tials might most easily be forged. 

A man claiming to be a newspaper man, then, 
would take the necklace from me—if I sur- 
rendered it—at some time between Quarantine 
and the dock. For it would be easier to im- 
personate a newspaper man than anyone else. 
And a man connected with a great paper would 
not be suspected by the customs or other 
federal authorities . . . 

As a knock sounded upon my cabin door, in- 

terrupting my meditations, I shoved the pack- 
age into my suitcase, closed it, and then 
answered the knock. It was my—Craigie’s— 
trunk, and ten minutes later I had the slight 
satisfaction of wearing other clothing than the 
suit I had stripped from the man whom I was 
impersonating. His dinner jacket fitted me 
well enough, and the wardrobe trunk had not 
wrinkled it. Looking at myself in the mirror, 
Tagain felt a trifle too well-dressed for Wisdom, 
North Dakota. It began to occur to me that 
North Dakota had perhaps never been honored 
by a visit from the late Craigie. 
_ Trented a strong-box from the purser and in 
it placed the brown-paper parcel. The neck- 
lace would be safer there than anywhere else 
until it was time for me to carry it upon my 
person again. 

That time came sooner than I had dreamed 
possible. Not that the Gollin broke its trans- 
Atlantic record. It did not; it arrived at 
Quarantine at ten-thirty on the second Monday 
following our departure from England. But I 
have never known nine days to pass so swiftly. 
_ For in the solution of a puzzle time passes 
like the flight of a bird. Over and over again, 
all day long, and frequently far into the night, 

went over the situation, tried to imagine 
what the plans of the “chief” would be, what 
the rdle of Craigie was to have been upon his 
landing in New York. 
¥ And on the night before we landed in New 

ork, light came to me. If my deductions 
Were correct—-and I must assume that they 
were, having no others with which 1 
thnk—the ; Ts with w ic to rep ace 
rag man who would take the jewels 
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board the steamship. The regular ship-news 
man would be conveniently ill—made so—and 
who would question the good faith of the cub 
reporter who would replace the sick. man? 

But later on the fraud would be discovered; 
then it would be asked why the real ship-news 
| man had been got out of the way. Investiga- 
| tion would follow. It would be discovered, 
perhaps, that the impostor had talked with 
| one of the passengers, one Johnson Craigie. 
This would arouse interest, if not suspicion, 
and neither of these, however slight and harm- 
less, would be courted by the “chief.” 

Still putting myself in the place of the 
“chief,” I asked myself how I would avoid 
arousing this interest in Mr. Johnson Craigie. 
The answer was easy: the fradulent newspaper 
man, having the run of the ship, would simply 
enter Mr. Craigie’s room and abstract the box 
containing the necklace. Mr. Craigie, up on 
deck at the moment, would not report the loss, 
obviously. The alleged newspaper man, if 
asked by any prying steward why he entered 
the cabin, would simply state that he wished 
to interview Mr. Craigie. If not seen—and 
he would choose his own time of entrance— 
not the faintest suspicion would be aroused. 
| And the customs men do not search the repre- 
| sentatives of the daily papers. The newspaper 
man would go ashore when we docked, and— 
that would end it. He might not even land at 
| the Gollin’s dock, but might return to New 
York on the tug hired jointly by the news- 
papers. It was too simple. 

But it was not too simple a task discovering 
how to circumvent the thieves. However, I 
did the only thing I could do—took the biggest 
gamble of my life. I argued myself into the 
risk by telling myself that I had taken desper- 
ate chances in the pursuit of crookedness; in 
this first essay at battling against crookedness, 
it ill behooved me to quit because I must take 
a risk. 

The newspaper men came aboard the Gollin 
| shortly after the doctor. They were aboard our 
|craft only ten minutes or so, finding, appar- 
|ently, no one who was of any particular news 
| value. But I, at the intersection of a cross 
| corridor with the corridor in which was situ- 
| ated my cabin, saw a man enter my stateroom. 
| He emerged in a moment, and I guessed that 
he had hidden under his coat the brown-paper 
| packet which last night I had removed from 
| thé purser’s strong-box, and which half an 
| hour ago I had left lying conspicuously in the 
| middle of my bed. 
| Only, the necklace was not in the packet. 
| 





| It reposed in the inside pocket of my waistcoat, 
| a handkerchief wrapped around it. I was on 
| the deck when the newspaper tug sheered off, 
| and my heart bounded with joy when I saw 
that it went directly toward the Cortes, which 
had dropped anchor almost as we did. 

A steward told me that the Cortes was from 
South America. He pointed out to me other 
liners from all parts of the globe, and hope sang 
a little song to me. For if the newspaper men 
visited all of these ships—or even three of them 
—there was an excellent chance that before the 
man who had taken the empty packet from my 
stateroom could discover my trickery, I would 
be ashore. 

The rest of the voyage had passed swiftly 
enough, but the sail up the harbor seemed 
to take forever. Other people, Americans and 
foreigners, got their usual thrill out of the 
magnificent sky-line of lower Manhattan, but 
I never even saw the marvelous sight. Had 
my blood-pressure not been perfectly normal, 
I think that I should have suffered a stroke of 
apoplexy as I waited for the Gollin to dock. 

Somehow I was perfectly assured that if I 
got ashore I would be safe, able to plan leisurely 
the return to its owner of the necklace. I was 
not even worried about the customs as I was 
first to descend the gang-plank. Perhaps this 
lack of worry aided in my examination. 

I had had the forethought to promise my 
cabin steward an extra and munificent tip if 
he would arrange that my bag and trunk 
should be first upon the dock, and he did not 
fail me. Ten minutes after the gang-plank 











had been lowered, I presented myself at the 
customs ‘nspectors’ long desk and was assigned 
an examiner. 

Danger, no matter how turbulent I may be 
inwardly, has the effect upon me of renderi 
me outwardly more calm-seeming than usual, 
And, as I have said, the certainty that I was 
going to outwit the gang of which I had be. 
come an unwilling member made me almost 
oblivious to lesser menace. 

Now customs inspectors, unless the returned 
traveler is obviously one of great wealth, is 
known smuggler, or shows undue perturbation, 
rely greatly upon their intuition in dealj 
with the trunks and bags submitted to them 
for examination. I was a person of no note: 
my signed return indicated that I had pur. 
chased nothing abroad save some weari 
apparel, all of which was worn. The “chief,” 
of course, would not take the chance that the 
bearer of the necklace would escape search 
but I, who must take that chance, came 
through with flying colors. 

The inspector, a bored and sleepy man, 
looked at the suits and shirts which had been 
written on my declaration. He agreed with me 
that an appraisal of three hundred dollars was 
fair enough. He took me to another desk 
where I paid thirty dollars’ duty, then took me 
back to my trunk and bag, affixed some stamps 
to the pieces of baggage, and smiled an amiable 
farewell to me. How could it possibly occur 
to him that in my inside waistcoat pocket 
reposed jewels fit to adorn an empress? 

I do not remember his name, if, indeed, I 
ever asked him. But he will always live in my 
memory as one who had promotion and glory 
within his reach had he but known it. To 
have found the necklace would have earned 
him a fortune by way of reward, also. How 
many people, I wonder, have daily opportuni- 
ties for success which are never grasped? 
Opportunity, despite the adage, rarely knocks; 
it slithers noiselessly by, and one must be alert 











to note its passage and intercept it. 

A porter with a hand truck answered my 
nod. Following him, I passed through the 
gates at the land end of the dock. Behind 
these gates were hundreds of persons who had 
come to meet friends or relatives among the 
passengers. I wondered how many among this 
throng were members of the organization 
against which I found myself arrayed. It was 
not reasonable to assume that the “chief” 
would not have taken precautions against pos- 
sible treachery on the part of Craigie, or 
against mishap to his elaborate plans. 

Eyes were upon me, then; eyes which were 
probably cool and calculating now, but which 
would become bloodshot with wrath in the 
near future. I tried, as I ran the gantlet of 
these eyes, to pick them out, to discern which 
among these hundreds showed more than nor- 
mal interest in me. Of course it was impossible 
for me to do so. 

I trust, however, that my manner was simply 
that of the returned vacationist in a hurry to 
set his foot upon land, to drink in the old 
familiar surroundings of his own country. I 
followed my porter to the chute down whi 
my baggage slid to the street level, feed him 
generously, and descended the stairs to the 
ground floor of the dock building. 

I superintended the placing of the trunk 
upon the front seat of the taxi summoned for 
me, then climbed into the rear with my bag. 
No one spoke to me, although other persons 
had passed the customs as quickly as mysell, 
and although the entrance to the dock was 
crowded with passengers and friends. No one, 
so far as I could discover, showed any interest 
in me. But this proved nothing save that 
organization was well-drilled and capable. The 
less contact in public between members of 4 
gang, the less suspicion is aroused. 

For I knew. Yes, indeed, I knew. Ont 
person at least was following me now, and per 
haps half a dozen. Not alone for purposes 
espionage, but possibly to protect me, to rescue 
me from some officious detective if remote 
suspicion had been aroused. : 

But this was my own pet particular dish, 
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use the slang of the day. The shrewdest police 
in America and Europe had been close enough 
to me, at times, to reach out and touch me, but 
I'd got clear. Clever as this gang of criminals 
was, it dealt with Berry Baline, and I had not 
achieved this much to fall down at the last 
moment. : 
iietly I directed my taxi-man to take me 
io the Plaza. We rolled up-town, and despite 
the danger which threatened me, I felt the old 
thrill that always assails me when I return to 
New York after an absence. I admit that the 
L is ugly and noisy, and the buildings, since 
necessity brought soft coal into the town, are 
drab and dirty. But the city is alive; it is 
arrayed in the spiritual raiment of activity, of 
life itself. Call it commercial if you will; 
term it sordid and greedy; nevertheless it is a 
living thing, electric, and its noises are the 
jubilant noises of youth. 

But as we moved east on Fifty-ninth Street 
I managed to quell the excitement of the wan- 
derer returned to his homeland. I had other 
excitement more compelling to engross my 
attention. For there could be no doubt about 
it—at least one taxi followed me, and my 
occasional backward glances made me suspect 
that two machines showed an interest in me. 

I grinned delightedly. As I said at the be- 
ginning of this tale, the thrill of being the 
quarry is unequaled; and on this occasion I 
got an added kick out of the fact that I was 
doing a thing which was honest. For, I must 
admit it, there had been moments in the past 
when a feeling of uncleanliness had crept over 


a 

I alighted at the Fifty-ninth Street entrance 
to the hotel, handed the taxi-man a bill, told 
the doorman to attend to my baggage, and 

ushed through the swinging doors into the 

obby. I walked to the desk, wrote the name 
of Johnson Craigie upon the register, told the 
clerk to send my things to my room, stating 
that I would not at the moment look at my 
apartment, and walked past the tea-room to 
the Fifty-eighth Street exit. 

Now, for all I knew, my action in going to 
a hotel might have aroused quick suspicion on 
the part of whoever followed me. But this was 
better than arousing the suspicion consequent 
upon my slipping out of the taxi en route. Had 
I done such a thing, I didn’t doubt but that a 
bullet would have intercepted me, had it 
seemed likely that I would escape capture at 
the hands of those who trailed me. 

At least, by entering the hotel and register- 
ing, I gave myself a breathing space of a few 
minutes, and such a trifle of time was all that 
I needed, I was certain. 

For whoever followed me would, I knew, 
wait to see what I did next. If registering at 
the hotel was not orthodox for Johnson Craigie, 
this very heresy would cause a slight bewilder- 
ment on the part of the gangsters, and be- 
wilderment always means delay in action. 

So, as I say, I walked to the Fifty-eighth 
Street side of the hotel. Two men had stood 
beside me at the office desk, awaiting oppor- 
tunity to register, as I had engaged my room. 
These were the only two who had entered the 
lobby from Fifty-ninth Street as I stood talking 
to the clerk. Neither of them, I would have 
been willing to wager, was a criminal. So then, 
if my intuition was correct, the espionage 
agents had not followed me into the building. 

But unquestionably, if there were enough of 
them, they would guard the cross-town and 
Avenue exits from the hotel. My only hope 
was that the watchers had not yet reached the 
Fifty-eighth Street side. This hope was 
buoyed slightly by the fact that, unless my 
going to the hotel had been the cause, suspicion 
should not be very active yet. 

But I took no chances that were unnecessary. 
Instead of emerging from the regular exit, I 
turned to the right and walked a hundred feet 
to the drug-store connected with the hotel. 
Through the door of this establishment I 
emerged into the light of day. 

d now my leisurely, uninteresting progress 
changed. I leaped into the middle of the street 
and stopped an empty taxi. A glance to the 
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left showed me that cross-town traffic was 
halted. I leaned forward and spoke to my 
chauffeur. 

“What’ll it cost you if you run across the 
Avenue, right through.the north and south 
traffic?”’*I demanded. 

“Thirty days in jail. 
boss?” he demanded. 

“Get me on the other side of the Avenue 
before cross-town traffic starts and I'll give 
you two hundred dollars. Here it is,” I said. 

I have never seen that gallant chauffeur 
again, but I read of him in the morning papers. 
He must have had previous experience with the 
police, for he received exactly thirty days in 
jail. I only hope that my two hundred dollars 
compensated him. He must have felt that I 
paid good wages or he would not have taken 
the risk. 

For here is what he did: Darting to the left 
of a limousine ahead of us, he shot toward the 
Avenue. Luck was with us. There was a 
momentary lull in the procession of cars that 
proceeded up and down the Avenue, although 
the signal had not yet been given for cross-town 
cars to proceed. Driving close to the left-hand 
curb, he swung past all the vehicles, driven 
by law-abiding chauffeurs, and reached the 
Avenue. The policeman in the middle of the 
street held up a detaining hand. My hero—he 
was no less—shot by the amazed officer, who 
leaped back to avoid being run over. Behind 
us motor-cars bound north and south blocked 
the passage of any other daring souls who 
might wish to emulate us, who might, perhaps, 
be interested in the movements of Johnson 
Craigie. 

The policeman shrieked; he blew his whistle; 
he raced after us. My taxi-man stopped his car. 
He turned and grinned at me. 

“Don’t dare beat it; that bull is old eagle- 
eye. He has my number and if I scoot it might 
mean sixty days. Luck, old pal.” 

I opened the door and stepped out of the 
machine. I was fluttering with the indignation 
of a-peaceable citizen whose law-abiding in- 
stincts have been rudely jarred. I shook an 
indignant fist at the taxi-man. 

“*Sall right,” said the policeman to me. 
“T’'ll get this nut right.” 

It seemed ungallant to let my taxi-man face 
the brunt alone, but—I’d paid him, and he was 
satisfied. 

I glanced behind me. Traffic was in a tur- 
moil. One car had endeavored to follow us. 
I could guess who were its occupants. Indeed, 
I could see the door of the machine swing open 
and knew that some one was descending, would 
essay on foot the passage of the Avenue. But 
I had a minute’s start, and with ten seconds 
I have frequently distanced the ablest de- 
tectives in the world. 

I walked as rapidly as I dared—I naturally 
did not crave too much attention—toward 
Madison Avenue. I had reached the curb and 
had stopped a taxi when, looking behind me, 
I saw a man whose dislike of public attention 
was not as great as my own. For he was 
frankly running, as fast as a pair of short and 
fat legs would carry him. It required no great 
acumen on my part to know his objective. I 
only wished that I had time enough to permit 
him to come closer, so that I'd have more 
identification marks impressed upon my 
memory. To know that one must avoid a 
short, fat man is not enough. One would like 
to know the color of his hair, his eyes, the shape 
of his mouth, and many other things. But 
these were details that must wait; indeed, as I 
ordered my latest taxi-man to drive like the 
devil to Madison Square, I hoped that it need 
never be necessary for me to learn the physical 
peculiarities of my pursuer. After all, it was 
enough to have escaped him, I thought. 

For I had escaped him. Of that there was 
no doubt in my mind. Clever as this gang 
was, I was cleverer; so I flattered myself. For 
I changed my mind at the Grand Central 
Station and alighted there. I bought a ticket 
for New Rochelle and boarded a train three 
minutes later. Despite the protests of the 
guard, who insisted that passengers could 
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board but not leave the train here, I alighted 
at the 125th Street station, assured that none 
who might be interested in me had traced me 
thus far. 

Sometimes I think better when I walk, so 
I strolled over to Broadway, reviewing the 
situation, trying to plan my next move. 

The necklace must be returned to its rightful 
owner. But how? In the first place, Berry 
Baline must be protected against any mis- 
chance whatsoever. Therefore I couldn’t walk 
into Police Headquarters any more than I could 
have handed the jewels over to the skipper 
of the Gollin. Of course I could mail the string 
of diamonds to the police, with an explanatory 
note stating that they had been stolen some- 
where in Europe. 

The only reason that I can offer for not wish- 
ing to do this was that such an action somehow 
did not coincide with my idea of the dramatic, 
A puerile reason, perhaps, but—don’t forget 
that until ten days ago I’d been a thief, and 
that events connected with this necklace had 
been the cause of my reformation. The re- 
turn of the jewels was symbolical to me, and 
symbolism must never be permitted to be drab 
and commonplace. 

But by the time I had reached Broadway my 
mind was made up. Dull as the proceeding 
was, it was the only sane thing to do. But 
slightly more important—to my way of think- 
ing- than the return of the necklace, was the 
assurance of my own safety. If the organiza- 
tion’s suspicions had not been aroused sufii- 
ciently by my flight from the Plaza, it was 
certain that by now the pretended newspaper 
man had delivered his empty packet to his 
superiors and doubt no longer existed. 

My life would not be worth a minute’s pur- 
chase from now, unless I were able to avoid the 
emissaries of the gang. Then a thought came to 
me—the necklace would ransom my life if need 
aros>. Was I not overplaying my hand, so to 
speak, by parting with the article which would 
prevent the gang from murdering me if they 
found me? 

Still, it was a poor reformation that took 
risk into account. Besides, if the police had 
been unable to lay hands on me in the not too 
distant past, I ought to be able to keep away 
from people who—despite all nonsense written 
about them—are less able than the officers of 
the law. 

But, upon reaching the subway, I dismissed 
thought of returning the necklace for the 
moment. I wore a suit of brown tweeds which, 
while not too conspicuous, was an identification 
mark to those who, I had no doubt, were 
thirsting for my life. 

So I alighted at Thirty-fourth Street from 
the underground train and walked west to 
Herald Square. I explained to an eager sales- 
man in a clothing shop that I had arrived from 
the West this morning and that my trunks 
had been lost in a collision. I must be out- 
fitted from head to foot. Fortunately, ready- 
made garments lend themselves well to my 
somewhat average figure, and in an hour I[ 
possessed two lounge suits, a dinner jacket, 
shoes, shirts, underwear and all the rest of it. 
I bought two suitcases also, and into them 
crammed the brown suit I had been wearing, 
along with new haberdashery. I wore a double- 
breasted blue suit as I left the shop and stepped 
into a taxi summoned for me by the solicitous 
salesman. 

Two courses were open to me: I could go to 
some inconspicuous hotel and adopt a course 0! 
semi-hiding. Or I could go to the sort of hotel 
I always patronized and be as brazenly open 
as was my usual custom. Caution would 
dictate the former, but—how long must 
live in semi-hiding? I had decided to live 
honestly, to find some work suited to my 
capabilities. Where, save in New York, could 
I find such work? : 

In New York people are not too inquisitive; 
men are engaged on their appearance, theif 
personality. But ina smaller city . . . 1LT€ 
fused to contemplate the mere idea of another 
city. I could exist nowhere but in the city 
where now I was. I knew that, absolutely. At 
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Jeast, I could be happy nowhere else, and even 
one who has been a thief is entitled to consider 
his happiness when he makes a choice of resi- 
dence, 1 think. 

Now, inasmuch as I did not know the ap- 
pearance of a single one of those who sought 
for me—save that one was short and fat—any 
hiding I did would be somewhat like the hid- 
ing of the ostrich. Too, I differed materially 
in appearance from the man whom I had im- 

rsonated. If taxed with being the bearer 
of the jewels across the Atlantic, I would, of 
course, deny the charge. That such denial 
might not save my skin was beside the point. 
It might work. Even those who saw me leave 
the dock might not be certain of my identity 


: if I wore different clothing. Perhaps—indeed, 


probably—those who had waited for me at the 
dock had been armed with a description of me, 
had never seen Craigie in the flesh. Otherwise 
they would have suspected the impersonation 
at once and, desperate as they doubtless were, 
would never have permitted me to reach the 
Plaza without explanation. 

These, then, having recognized me as 
Craigie from descriptions, and these descrip- 
tions doubtless stating what clothing Craigie 
would wear, might not be too certain of me 
next time they saw me, when I would be dressed 
very differently from the man who had come 
ashore from the Gollin. 

Sooner or later, no matter how I might hide 
myself, the men who sought me would run 
across me. I had managed to divest myself 
of clothing which would make any denial of 
mine seem ridiculous. I could never do much 
more than that, so—why dodge danger? 

I ordered my taxi-man to drive me to the 
Winser. 

No organization of criminals could possibly 
be large enough to watch every first-class hotel 
in New York City. A member of the gang 
might visit each one in turn, and it might be 
that one of those who had been waiting at the 





dock would, through coincidence, time his 
visit so that it would occur while I was in the | 
lobby or restaurant. But this, of course, was | 
one of the risks I must run. Beyond what pre- | 
cautions I had already taken, and the added 
one of registering in my own handwriting—at 
the Plaza I had written my excellent imitation 
of the signature of Johnson Craigie—I would 
take none save the obvious one of being ready 
for trouble at any moment. 

I registered as Wilbert Clarke, of Pittsburgh, 
was assigned to a room, and went up there. 
Locking my bedroom door carefully, I stripped 
off my clothing, went into the bathroom and 
bathed. Then, with that feeling of refresh- 
ment that a bath gives, I arrayed myself in my 
ready-made dinner clothes. They would do. 

I was hungry, not having, in the excitement 
of the day, bothered with luncheon and so, 
though it was barely seven o’clock, I decided to 
dine at once. I descended to the restaurant. 
Despite the unfashionableness of the hour, 
the dining-room was rather crowded. People 
were there, I imagined, who liked to dine 
leisurely and yet arrive at the theater before 
the first curtain rose. 

But there were vacant tables, and to one of 
these, situated on the narrow balcony that 
Tuns around the room, I was conducted by the 
head waiter. I sat down and glanced around 
the room. Now, I am not one of those women- 
mad men to whom all girls are beautiful. 
Mere beauty alone does not arouse my interest. 
There must be in a woman, beyond physical 
attraction or even mental charm, a hint of 
something unfathomable. I must feel, at sight 
of her, that a hundred years of staring would 
leave me still ignorant of what she was; I must 
feel that intimacy, prolonged over many years, 
would still leave me unaware of her thoughts, 
unable to guess her next utterance. 

Romantic? Well, why deny the charge? Of 
Course, the mode of life I lived had tended to 
tender me cynical. I never expected to en- 
counter such a woman, but man cannot con- 
trol his dreams. I’d thought of her often 
enough, and sometimes my thoughts had been 
bitter as I’d realized that Berry Baline could 
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not ask such a woman to marry him. And 


| then I’d laughed at myself, because it was 


rather absurd pitying myself because I couldn’t 
marry a girl who probably didn’t exist. 

Yet now I knew she did exist; for I was 
staring at her! Half a dozen tables beyond me, 
engaged in laughing talk with a woman ap- 
parently twice her years, sat the girl whom I 
had often visualized. The same dark brown 
hair that almost shaded into black; the clear 
gray eyes, set widely enough apart; the same 
straight nose and mobile mouth and firm little 
chin. The same broad forehead, and tiny 
ears peeping between strands of her bobbed 
hair. She was seated, but the throat and 
shoulders of her, visible in evening dress, 
promised that her figure did not belie her face. 

The gaiety, the humor, and—the hint of 
the unknowable. She had them all, and with 
them the distinction that goes with breeding. 
Not that I am fool enough to think that up- 
bringing or birth alone gives these things; the 
finest ancestry possible will produce a cad as 
likely as not. Character may come from the 
gutter and character is breeding. And char- 
acter was what this girl possessed. 

She turned and looked full at me; it seemed 
to me that her expression changed slightly; 
then I realized that my intent stare would em- 
barrass the most sophisticated woman, and 
would account for her change of expression. 
I lowered my eyes instantly to the menu, 
studied it a moment, and then stole another 
glance at her. She was occupied now with her 
dinner, and I looked at her long enough to 
know, certainly, that she fulfilled every detail 
of the girl whom I had imagined so long. I felt 
suddenly sick at heart. Were I not Berry 
Baline, international crook, I would make my- 
self known to her. It could be done. But not 
by Berry Baline, reformed though Berry 
Baline knew himself to be. 

My appetite suddenly deserted me; I had 
planned to order a most elaborate meal, but 
the desire for food was dulled. Then I sneered 
at myself. Love at first sight might be pos- 
sible, but hardly for one as sophisticated as 
myself. I saw the girl at a distance of twenty 
yards, under a soft light designed to make the 
ladies feel more comfortable, more assured of 
their charms. Probably, if I were near to the 
girl, I would see that she was not at all the type 
I liked. Anyway, all I had to do was not to 
look at her again, and try to forget that I ever 
had looked. 

After all, I am, as the phrase goes, hard- 
boiled. A sense of humor with regard to my- 
self has helped me over many a period when 
black despair has hung its mantle over my 
shoulders. So, though I hate to disappoint 
those more romantic than myself, my voice did 
not tremble nor were there tears in my eyes as, 
common sense having restored appetite, I 
ordered a slice of melon, some brook-trout, a 
roast and salad. 

The waiter nodded, scribbled on his pad, and 
departed. A moment later a bus boy busied 
himself laying the table, and I, lighting a 
cigaret, was again able to contemplate dinner 
with enjoyment. I glanced again toward the 
girl who had attracted me so intensely, but 
still she was too interested in her dinner and 
her companion to sweep the room again with 
that glance which had momentarily rested on 
me. 

And I, wishing not to be again guilty of rude- 
ness, did not permit my glance to linger on her; 
instead, I casually inspected the diners again. 
No one present, I concluded, who should cause 
me any alarm. It might be that at any mo- 
ment members of the organization which had 
stolen the necklace would enter this dining- 
room to inspect the guests. But the more I 
thought of this the less probable it sounded. 

The gang would conclude that so daring a 
thief as myself would hasten to put as many 
miles between himself and vengeance as pos- 
sible. Also, it would be correctly assumed that 
I was no novice in such matters as this, and 
that I was more or less familiar with criminal 

















| haunts in New York. It was more likely that 
'T would be sought in such haunts than in the 
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places of wealth and fashion. Soon, too, the 
gang would put two and two together: { 
would decide that perhaps it was not Be 
Baline who had died, but Johnson Craigie, and 
as Berry Baline was known to be a criminal 
now, all the more reason why the gang should 
seek me anywhere but here. 

“Monsieur will please make his selection 
from the menu.” The head waiter who had 
conducted me to this table stood by my chair 
offering me the printed card. . 

I shook my head. “I have already ordered,” 

“There is some mistake; if monsieur will be 
so good——”” 

A curious note of insistence in the man’s 
voice made me stop repeating the order which 
I had given to the other waiter. I glanced at ' 
the man. A Frenchman _indistinguishable 
from a score of other head waiters whom I had 
seen in the capitals of the world; smooth- 
shaven, with that menial insolence creeping 
through his mask of deference which also marks 
the servant. Only, this time, the insolence 
could only be guessed at by the curve of his 
lips; on his features, at the moment, sat a 
deadly earnestness. 

I took the menu from him, and instantly 
understood. For on the margin, in a scrawly 
sort of writing that yet was legible and char. 
acterful, I read a message. 

“Berry Baline apparently did not die; Berry 
Baline invites death by remaining here.” 

That was all; need I remark that it was 
plenty? 

I hope that I gave no indication of my panic- 
stricken condition to the waiter who had 
brought me the menu. I know that I tried to 
pretend study of the printed items on the bill 
of fare. If danger was in the room, why might 
it not be at the next table? 

“A slice of melon,” I said casually. 

The head waiter wrote on his pad. “Yes, 
monsieur,” he said. 

“Who sent me the note?” I whispered. 








“‘And a chop, with, perhaps, some Lyonnaise 
potatoes. Very good, monsieur. The lady in 
the green evening gown, five tables away, 
straight toward the door. Accompanied by an 
elderly lady in black,” whispered the waiter. 

The identity of the one who sent me the mes- 
sage was a greater surprise than the receipt of 
the message. It was my incarnated dream- 
girl, the lady whose being seemed to contain 
all the things without which a woman must, 
so far as I was concerned, remain a woman, 
but whose possession marked her as the sum 
of all my hopes. 

I glanced swiftly at her; she was not looking 
at me. Answering some question of her com- 
panion, she smiled gaily. 

“The salad dressing,” I said aloud, “should 
contain no mustard. What is her name?” I 
whispered. ; 

“But certainly not,” replied the waiter. 
“The name,” he whispered, “is unimportant. 
That is all, monsieur?” His voice was lovi 
again. ‘Very good, monsieur.” 

He moved away from my table. I felt asone 
unable to swim who stands in water | 
reaches to his lips, and from whom has drifted 
away the raft that inspired confidence. 
step and the man may be submerged. Tne, 
one step may bring him to shallower water, but 
—in which direction? 

It was my move; of that there was no ques 
tion. But whither? But my fair informant 
had stated that I invited death by remaining 
here. Very good. Then I must depart, andit 
didn’t matter that I knew of no parti 
place to go. Any place was better, for the 
moment, than this table at the Winser. 

T leaned back in my chair and ca 
placed a hand in my inside jacket pocket, the 
pocket to which had been carefully transf 
the diamond necklace. 





How many eyes were upon me I ed ® 
means of telling. But I flatter myself that 
played the réle of one who has lost an 
of some importance, and played it fairly 

I started; I felt in other pockets; I arose aid 
pulling back my chair looked under the ta’ 
Then I imperiously summoned the head wall# 
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“J have forgotten something,” I said loudly. 
“Do not serve my dinner until I come back— 
three minutes.” cas are 

Then, without glancing in any direction, but 
looking straight ahead, I made for the dining- 


room door. f 

What a fool I’d been to think that I, or any- 
one else, could have been clever enough to 
evade men who had been able to concoct as 
elaborate a scheme as that which had been in- 
volved in the theft of the necklace. As if they 
would leave anything to chance. Doubtless I 
had been trailed every inch of my flight. The 
only reason that I had not been knocked down 
and robbed—perhaps killed—was because the 
gang did not like to risk so much in the open. 
But I had not been lost sight of for a minute; 
that was now obvious to me. 

But how did my fair informant know that 
I was Berry Baline? Did the gang whom I had 
frustrated know that? Was she—and this was 
an unpleasant thought—one of the gang? 

But no! One of the gang would hardly send 
me warning that I was in danger. But that 
theory wouldn’t hold water for a second. Per- 
haps she was sending me from this public place 
in order that I might be more readily attacked. 

I shook my head at this. The gang would 
not wish me to suspect their nearness. They 
would send me no warning. The girl, then, 
was actuated by friendliness. But how could 
such a person as she, this woman who fulfilled 
my every demand as to a girl’s desirability, 
know who I was, know that I was in danger? 

These were the questions that I asked my- 
self as I walked to the elevator. Unanswerable, 
all of them, and because of that fact, the 
greater the peril in which I walked, it seemed 
tome. Mysterious danger is always so much 
more menacing than a danger which can be 
observed and guarded against. 

My every impulse was to run out into the 
street, but to do that, hatless, coatless, dressed 
in dinner garments, was to invite the attention 
of everyone passing by. Of course, it seemed 
to be putting my head into a trap to go up to 
my room, but, after all, this was a hotel; I could 
lock my room door and telephone for aid if 
desperate need arose. 

But it would have to be a desperate need 
indeed that caused me to do anything that 
would endanger the disclosure of my real 
identity. No, I had managed to get away from 
the Plaza this early afternoon. I would manage 
to get away from the Winser this early evening. 
And this time I’d escape surveillance. Heaven 
only knew how I’d manage it, but—I’d succeed. 

I got off at the sixth floor and walked toward 
myroom. Already I’d determined what I’d do. 
I'd get a hat and coat and be on my way down- 
stairs before any enemies lurking below would 
expect me to return. I’d not be attacked in the 
hotel lobby, I felt certain. They’d wait until 
T reached the street. But on the street I’d try 
to take care of myself. I shrugged; it didn’t 
look so good, but—needs must. 

But the desperation that accompanies al- 
most hopeless peril had not robbed me of my 
wit. I noticed, as I approached my room, that 
the door opposite to my own was slightly ajar. 
Also, hanging on the door-knob was an envelop, 
the kind in which hotels enclose letters or mes- 
sages. That argued that the occupant of the 
Toom was out. His door-bell must have been 
tung when the envelop was hung there and 
unquestionably he would have answered the 
ting had he been in. The page could not have 
toticed that the door was ajar, and so did not 
enter and leave the message in the room. 

If this seems rapid reasoning to have oc- 
curred in less than a second, do not forget that 
Thad been in tight places before, and usage to 
tight places stimulates mental activity. 

And it occurred to me that perhaps my hotel 
dow” or one of the deserted upper corridors, 

own which maids or valets only occasionally 
— fight rp all be deemed by my pur- 
7S the likeliest place in which to regain tha 
eo they had any is ' 
ut my reasoning about the room opposite 
my own, or the fear that I was not any or safe 
up-stairs here, would not have prompted my 
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Putting your dollars to work 


HENEVER there is a waterfall to be harnessed, an in- 

dustry to be developed, a public improvement to be made 
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“The Song of ‘i Shirt” 


Wor racers weary and worn, “Omen with sisters dear! 

With eyelids heavy and red, O men with mothers and wives! 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, Tt is not linen you're wearing out, 

Plying her needie and thread. But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! Stitch—stitch—stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt; In poverty, hunger, wale 
And still with i Sewing at with ad 

She sang the Song of the Shirt. ‘A tesendeswdl asa atiett= 
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—the great emancipator 


Tom Hood’s poem swept 
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But a force still greater 
than laws is at work. Elec- 
tricity is the great emanci- 
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next action. It was something else. My ¢ 
phone rang; I could not be mistaken; I g 

right before my own door, with my key inn 
hand. Some one was calling me on 
telephone. “a 

It might be a mistake; the operator mis 
have plugged in the wrong room number, . 
as unexpected noises have a habit of dow 
this noise made me stand still. And asI¢ 
there, I heard distinctly a movement in: 
room. Heaven bless the operator who 
my phone! I shall never know what accid 
caused her to call my room, but she saved 4 
life. Of that I have no doubt. For Ik 
stantly that my enemies were inside that of 

I started back toward the elevator, whe 
sudden wild idea made me pause. The mw 
opposite, with the door ajar, might contai 
coat,a hat . . . I wasn’t thinking as cles 
as usual, I fear. Otherwise I’d not § 
stepped into a room so close to my own, } 
desperation drove me. A _hatless, coal 
man would be too conspicuous on the stg 
provided I ever successfully reached the st 

The door gave at my touch and I ste ) 
across the threshold and closed it behind: 
Instantly I knew I’d made a mistake. Fi 
in the room of a woman. The fripperies hj 
upon the bed proved that instantly. T 
opened the door, then closed it again. For 
own door was opening and, obviously, I 
not care to be seen. 3 

I heard a voice speaking. “We ought 
wait,” it said. a 

“Wait nothing!’ said another voice.” 
isn’t in his room. And a servant may com 
any minute. We’ll wait in Rose’s room,’ 
the door a little open, and when he co: 
from dinner—huh, I thought I left the 
off. ” 

Now indeed I was in a panic. For I heg 
key scratch as he applied it to the door oI i 
room wherein I crouched. I glanced ai 
saw an open door and gained it in three st 
I softly closed it behind me and saw that] 
in the bathroom. Another door led to ang 
bedroom, and I crossed into that room 
stantly. I went to the door that I knew op 
upon the corridor, and backed away fror 
I could hear voices in the hall outside. % 

But even as I waited for the people to 
on, I heard loud, recriminatory voices i 
room from which I had just fled. 

“He did not come up-stairs. If he d 
never came to his’room. I tell you, we 
left his room this minute.” 5 

Then a girl’s voice spoke. “He mus 4 
recognized one of you people down-stz 
gone straight out of the hotel without ah 

Still another voice spoke, low, venom 
“T wish I knew what frightened him away 
his dinner. It doesn’t seem reasonable, 
get your things and let’s go.’ 4 

I heard light leotaens | cross the tiled Bi 
room floor. My hand went to my jacket p 
and gripped a little automatic. There wa 
place to hide, and, anyway, it was to 
The woman was in the room. And F 
hardly repress a cry of amazement. ee 

his was “Rose,” but she was also @ 
who had sent me the message of warning. 
what a woman! She didn’t falter, didn’t’ 
a sound as she saw me, crouching desper 
there. Instead, she signaled me to be sf 
She began humming a popular tune. B 
its bars she whispered words to me. | 

“Hide—under the bed. I'll try te 
them—out. Don’t leave—hotel watched= 

Then, gathering up an evening Wi 
noticed that the fripperies in this roomy 
more expensive seeming than in the of 
she left the room. Was she a thief, one@ 
gang, or—what? I swear I couldn’ t ove 
only knew that she was brave—and 


Berry Baline has need of '4 ‘ 
his wits to escape the gang & 
rounding him—and the girl @ 
warned him is placed in peril fat 
which he must in honor rescue het 
in Mr. Roche’s instalment for 








